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The grammar, spelling, and punctuation in his letters are Mark 
Twain’s. His few errors have not been corrected. 

Letters addressed to his “Sister” are to Pamela Clemens Moffett 
those to his “Brother” are to Orion Clemens. One or two letters to his 
sister-in-law and to his brother Henry are exceptions to the above rule, 
but are clearly marked. 

Among the family letters are some that have already been published, 
with omissions, in the Letters / Only the new matter is given here, ex¬ 
cept in one or two cases where repetition is necessary for clarity. 

Ellipsis marks (...) indicate already published or trivial matter 
omitted; editor’s additions are in brackets [ ]. 


/?<///» is/i / 

I want to thank Mark Twain’s daughter, Clara Clemens, for will¬ 
ingly agreeing to the publication of the other side of the picture of 
Mark Twain’s experiences as a publisher. 

-S. C. w. 

1 Mar\ Twain's Letters; arranged with comment by Albert Bigelow Paine. 2 vols. 
Harper & Brothers, 1917. Material used in this book is by special permission of Harper 
6c Brothers and the Mark Twain Company. 






Mark Twain was over seventy when he dictated to Albert Bigelow 
Paine the final installments of a rambling autobiography that he had 
started writing by hand in the Eighties, and continued at intervals 
thereafter. His idea was that this would be the first true autobiography 
ever written, but once he started talking his imagination took him in 
hand and facts were not allowed to cloud the document. 

A portion of this dictation was published by Paine after Mark 
Twain’s death, but the sections dealing with his experiences as a pub¬ 
lisher were not printed until 1940, when they appeared as a chapter of 
Mar\ Twain in Eruption} In this part of his story, which he never 
reread and never wanted referred to again, Mark Twain attributes the 
failure of his publishing house, Charles L. Webster and Company, en¬ 
tirely to my father, Charles L. Webster — who had retired six years 
before the failure occurred. I have a detailed record of the activities of 
the publishing house, one of the foremost in America, up to the time 
my father retired, a record in Mark Twain’s own letters — some four 
or five hundred of them — written at the time the events he describes 
took place, or rather didn’t take place. This collection of letters is the 
basis of the latter part of the present book. 

Throughout his story of the publishing venture, Mark Twain kept 
in the background the real culprit — the Paige Type-setting Machine, 
into which he poured the money made by the Webster Company. 
When, in a panic year, the publishing house, which had supported his 
family, his charities, and the typesetter, could no longer stand the 
drain, he held it responsible for the sins of the world — his own and 
the typesetter’s. Moreover, he has a way of referring to the “Webster” 
debts which suggests that his financial breakdown was due to my 
father. The truth is that my father had done the spadework in start¬ 
ing the publishing house and was head of it through its most successful 

1 Mar\ Twain in Eruption. By Mark Twain. Edited and with an introduction by 
Bernard DeVoto. Harper & Brothers, 1940. Material used in this book is by special 
permission of Harper & Brothers and the Mark Twain Company. 
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years. When he retired it was in good shape. After he left, it went 
steadily downhill. 

When Mark Twain put his autobiography into the hands of Albert 
Bigelow Paine it was understood that certain parts of the manuscript 
were not to be published for many years — long after the death of 
anyone who knew anything about the facts. This was a very wise 
provision. Mr. Paine himself had more than an inkling that the story 
was not entirely accurate. In his biography 2 of Mark Twain he 
writes: — 

He had requested me to interrupt his dictation at any time that I 
found him repeating or contradicting himself, or misstating some fact 
known to me. At first I hesitated to do this, and cautiously mentioned 
the matter when he had finished. Then he was likely to say: 

“Why didn’t you stop me? Why did you let me go on making a 
jackass of myself when you could have saved me?” 

So then I used to take the risk of getting struck by lightning, and 
nearly always stopped him at the time. But if it happened that I upset 
his thought the thunderbolt was apt to fly. He would say: 

“Now you’ve knocked everything out of my head.” 

And so Mr. Paine, during his lifetime, protected Mark Twain from 
himself by judicious omissions. He had known Mark Twain well, and 
had a real affection for him. Moreover, he had borrowed all the family 
letters from us, and had before him both Mark Twain’s statements 
and the facts. 

When he was lying in a cheerful mood Mark Twain was very en¬ 
tertaining, but when he was depressed, as he frequently was in his old 
age after the death of his wife, it was another matter. I think depression 
with him was remorse. To get away from his own feeling of guilt he 
sometimes made the injured party the scapegoat. My father was the 
logical scapegoat from this illogical point of view, for Mark Twain 
felt guilty about the failure of Webster and Company and also about 
my father’s breakdown and death. Mark Twain never forgave anyone 
he had injured. 

*Mar\ Twain ; a Biography. By Albert Bigelow Paine. 3 vols. Harper & Brothers, 
1912. (The page references in the present book arc to the first edition.) Material from 
the Biography is used by special permission of Harper & Brothers and the Mark Twain 
Company. 
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Although the original purpose of this book was to correct Mark 
Twain’s memory, I found that in order to do justice to Mark Twain 
as well as to my father I should have to go back to the beginning and 
see him through the eyes of his family. My mother, Annie Moffett 
Webster, who was Mark Twain’s niece and is now ninety-three, grew 
up in the same house with him. He was like an elder brother to her. 
She is the only person living who remembers him as a young man. 
Like the rest of his family, she loved him devotedly and was im¬ 
mensely proud of him. Indeed, when I was a small boy I confused the 
Uncle Sam of the cartoons with my own Uncle Sam, and felt rather 
indignant because they didn’t do him justice. 

A chapter of this book is my mother’s story of her early memories. 
This, some unpublished family letters, and other material may throw 
new light on Mark Twain. But Mark Twain’s background does not 
explain him. My mother — brought up by her grandmother, Mark 
Twain’s mother — has a respect for the truth that goes to extremes, 
while her children, who grew up in the same house with his sister 
Pamela, their grandmother, turned out entirely truthful and accurate 
when the facts didn’t hurt us. 

In telling the real story of Mark Twain’s publishing venture I am 
not trying to discredit Mark Twain, for I always liked and admired 
him very much. I feel a good deal the way Hamlet must have felt 
when he wanted to see justice done his father — except that he had no 
love for his uncle. Fortunately, the truth does more credit to Mark 
Twain than his own fiction, written in the defeatist mood of his last 
years. In the Eighties the world was still before him, to be fought, 
enjoyed, and shoved into the right path. Though he must have been 
a distracting man to work with, as he went in eight different direc¬ 
tions at once, he had a lovable and unforgettable personality. 


—s. c. w. 
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M ark twain’s ancestors were from Virginia on both sides, but 
on his mother’s side they were from the group of Virginians 
who began stirring around and looking west while the New England¬ 
ers were still content to fight the soil, the weather, and their neighbors’ 
religious opinions. The emigration from Virginia was partly a search 
for better land, but I have a suspicion that some of these people were 
not the best farmers in the world and were drawn westward chiefly 
by their love of adventure. Their land was played out because it is in the 
nature of land to play out if nothing is done to it. 

The Lamptons, Montgomerys, and Caseys — like those other pioneer 
families, the Lincolns and the Boones — were drawn early to Kentucky, 
where pastures were rich and wild animals plentiful. Wild Indians were 
plentiful, too, and the pioneers had to be good fighters as well as good 
hunters. Jane Montgomery’s escape from the Indians is part of Ken¬ 
tucky history. She was a grandmother of Mark Twain’s mother, and 
her first name went down in the family for six generations. 

Jane was the daughter of Colonel Montgomery, and she married 
Colonel Casey. This strain of Protestant Irish in his mother’s family, 
reinforced by a similar strain on his father’s side, no doubt had an ef¬ 
fect on Mark Twain, although his ancestry was mostly English. His 
mother, strange to say, never liked the Irish, though she had some of 
the Irish temperament herself and was very proud of her Casey re¬ 
lationship. 

Mark Twain had the restlessness of his mother’s ancestors. He went 
west for adventure, then east for adventure. He tried about everything 
in his life except farming. Not till he reached Hartford did he have 
a garden. And a gardener. I have never seen a picture of him with a 
hoe. He never minded looking at crops growing, but he’d do nothing 
to help them. 
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The ancestry of Mark Twain’s father, John Marshall Clemens, has 
been traced rather fully to the satisfaction of the genealogists, but some 
new facts about it have come to light in the last few years. Stephen 
Goggin, great-great-grandfather of Mark Twain, came to Virginia 
from Queen’s County, Ireland, as a boy, in 1742. The homestead he 
built is still standing. Stephen Jr., later a first lieutenant in the Revolu¬ 
tionary Army, married Rachel Moorman in 1773. She was a grand¬ 
daughter of Christopher Clark, a wealthy planter of Louisa County. 
The Moormans and Clarks were among the founders of the old Quaker 
meetinghouse near Lynchburg. This is the only religious note I know 
of in Mark Twain’s background. It is rather odd that there were no 
ministers in his family. 

Pamelia Goggin, Mark Twain’s paternal grandmother, was the 
daughter of Stephen Jr. Records in the Bedford County Courthouse 
in Virginia show that in 1797 permission was asked “Please to grant 
Sami. Clemens License to intermarry with me being of lawful age. 
Pamelia Goggin.” The request for the license is testified to by “Pleast . 1 
M. Goggin,” a brother. The document Samuel Clemens signed at the 
same time bears also the signature ‘‘Saml. Hancock.” The wedding 
followed on October 29,1797, and John Marshall Clemens was born on 
August 11, 1798, the first of five children. When John was seven his 
father was accidentally killed at a house-raising. Pamelia moved the 
family to Kentucky, by then “settled country,” though not what we 
would call “settled” today. There she married the Samuel Hancock 
who had signed her marriage bond when she married Samuel Clemens. 

John Marshall Clemens grew up in Kentucky, and when he was 
twenty-five married Jane Lampton, who was in a hurry to get away 
from her stepmother. She had never known any form of restraint and 
didn’t like it. All through her life she put stepmothers in the same 
category as Yankees. The young couple moved to Tennessee, but by 
1835 the westward movement caught them and with their growing 
family they started on a trek to Missouri. 

Samuel Langhorne Clemens, better known as Mark Twain, was 
born in Florida, Missouri, on November 30. He was born in Florida 
because the family made a last-minute change of plans, according to 
a story Jane told her granddaughter, my mother. They had intended 

1 Pleasants, a family name. 
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to settle in St. Louis at the end of their long journey, but when they 
got there they were horrified to hear that a Negro boy had recently 
been lynched by burning. Moreover, there was cholera in the city. 
So they moved on to Florida, where their relatives John Quarles and 
his wife Patsy, Jane’s adored younger sister, were already settled. 
If they had settled in St. Louis, Uncle Sam’s background would have 
been entirely different and Huckleberry Finn never would have 
been written. The poor Negro boy had an influence on American 
literature. 

The kind of life John Marshall Clemens had left behind him is 
made vivid by a letter that turned up last year. The letter was started 
by his niece and addressed to his daughter Pamela 2 but the latter part 
was written by his sister, and addressed to him. The letter — or letters 
— are from Adair County, Kentucky, which he had left about twenty 
years earlier when he moved to Tennessee. 

From Eliza /. Settle to her first cousin, Pamela Clemens 

June the ijth, 1844 

Dear Cousin 

1 have at last concluded to write to you. We live a long ways apart 
and never see each other but if you would writ it would be some satis¬ 
faction to me and I have no doubt but it would to you. We have had 
a great deal of sickness in our family along through the course of last 
winter and spring. Mother was confined to her bed the greater part of 
the winter and suffered a great deal and on the 25 of March she had a 
daughter. Her health is better than it was in the winter but she is not 
as stout as she has formerly been. We call the Babe Caroline it is a 
verry unhealthy child. Peveril complains a great deal with a pain in the 
hip and Lucian has had a spell of the Fever. There has been a great 
deal of sickness and a great many deaths through the country since last 
fall. Mother staid with grand Mother three weeks while she was on her 
death bed. She says that Grand Mother talked a great deal about Uncle 
Marshal and Aunt Elizabeth and said she wanted to see them once 
more in this world. Aunt Pamelia staid three weeks with us after her 

2 Pronounced Pa-mee'la. Pamela had been named for John’s *mothcr, Pamelia, but 
seldom used the i. 
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mother’s death. Her conversation was about her Mother in the day and 
her dreams about her in the night. We have not receive a letter from 
uncle Saunders since he left Adair County but we heard that he had 
left the City of Louisville and was now living about 7 miles from 
there on a farm teaching School. I have nothing more at preasant but 
remain your affectionate Cousin, adieu 

Eliza J. Settle 

Write to me as soon as you receive this. This is some of Grand¬ 
mother’s hair. 8 

From Caroline Settle to John Marshall Clemens and his wife 

(A note on the letter made by John Marshall Clemens reads: “From 

Sister Settle [June 22] 1844 enclosing lock of mother’s hair.”) 

Dear Brother and Sister 

Eliza has left room for me to write but I have nothing of importance 
to write. I am so lazy about writing that it has become almost a task 
for me to write a letter. I have never answered the letter that I re¬ 
ceived from you last. I had written to you before I received your letter 
and I thought perhaps you would still get the letter. 

I staid with mother three weeks and left her just three weeks before 
she died. She suffered a great deal but said very little about dieing. She 
seemed to guard against talking (particularly) in the presence of 
Pamelia and she wanted her always by her in the day and to sleep 
with her at night. No child could be more tender and affectionate 
than she was. Her mother seldom made a groan but what she herd 
it. She had all. the attention from Mr. Saunders Polly and Lucy that 
was necessary. Mr. Saunders certainly is an exception. She lacked 
nothing on his part neither attention diet nor Medicin. Old Dr. Gother 
attended on her. I heard her say at one time if it was the Lords will 
to raize her she would be glad if it would be any satisfaction to her 
children but if it was his will to take her she was willing to go. She 
would look at me frequently while I was there and say O how glad 
I am that you have come, if I could only see Marshal and Betsy one 

8 The lock of hair is still in the letter. 
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time more how glad I would be — she said that I must write to you 
and Betsy but not untiil I herd from her again I thought I understood 
her — I thought when I commenced writing that I would only write 
a few lines, but I got on a subject that I love to dwell on and although 
I have been writing the same in substance that you have already heard 
yet it is some satisfaction to me to write; as I cannot see you to talk. 
If I was only with you both a while I could tell you a great deal. I 
think when you was here, Jane, William was our youngest child. He 
is now plowing. Sarah Francis Hannibal Willis and Carolin are the 
youngest. The baby is not very healthy. My health is not so good as it 
formerly has been. I have written a good deal more than I expected. 
I must come to a close. Eliza commenced this letter in an awkward 
way but I suppose you can find the begining and of corse you will 
find the end, farewell, 

Caroline Settle 

These letters give you a sense of how hard life was on those remote 
farms. What amazes me is how well they write. They spell better than 
I do today, and they’d probably have done an even better job if they’d 
known it was going to be published a hundred years later. 

The reader can work out the relationships. All those children seem 
to be Settles, but as there are no commas it is hard to know when one 
stops and the other starts in. But it sounds like five. Eliza — who 
writes the first letter — and Lucian, Peveril, and William seem to be 
four more. 

Besides Caroline, the sisters of John Marshall Clemens seem to have 
been Betsy (Elizabeth) and Pamelia, named for her mother. Polly 
and Lucy -were presumably half-sisters, children of Hancock. One of 
our family stories is that Mr. Saunders, an Englishman, married a 
sister of John Marshall Clemens — let us say Lucy — and they went on 
a trip to England leaving their child, Xantippe, with another sister, 
we’ll say Polly; when they returned the child had become deeply at¬ 
tached to her Aunt Polly and would have nothing to do with her 
mother. Later Lucy died, and Mr. Saunders married Polly. 

My mother is practically certain that there was a brother named 
Samuel. There was a Dr. Clemens in Louisville, Kentucky, probably 
his son, whom the family knew in later years. He and his son, Charley, 
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were the only near cousins of the Clemens name, but Mark Twain 
would sometimes call a man “cousin” if he liked him. 

Pamelia Goggin’s daughter Betsy, whom the letter says she longed 
to see again, had ridden on horseback from her home in Kentucky to 
Bedford County, Virginia, at the age of sixteen, to visit the Goggin 



family, and was on the road for nearly a month. She had expected to 
return, but married Captain John Pollard instead. 

After a few years in Florida, John Marshall Clemens moved to 
Hannibal, where he was elected Justice of the Peace in 1840. It paid 
more in honor than in fees, and very little in cither. This uncertain in¬ 
come and his increasing family made him a poor man to the end of 
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his days. It is rather surprising to find in a letter of 1844 to a Vicks¬ 
burg, Mississippi, firm that he was rich enough to have two hundred 
and fifty dollars owing to him on a note. Clemens was trying to collect 
in the usual roundabout way of the times, through captains of steam¬ 
boats and personal friends. 

His letters are written in the graceful Spencerian script characteristic 
of the educated people of the day, and contrast rather strikingly with 
the careless letters of his relatives and his wife. The one following, 
written to his oldest son, Orion, 4 who was then learning the printing 
trade in St. Louis, shows him searching for something beyond the 
horizon. Seeds that came to flower many years later may perhaps be 
found in this letter, which shows him spending money in a way the 
neighbors might have called impractical. 

From John Marshall Clemens to Orion Clemens 

Hannibal 24 th day of August 1845 

My Son, 

The enclosed sheet contains the substance of the first one of a course 
of twenty oral lectures on Grammar, now in the course of delivery in 
this place, by Professor Hull. I have taken a ticket for the course; and 
shall endeavour to take down the substance of every lecture as I have 
done this, and forward them to you, as punctually as I may find safe 
hands to carry them to you — viz. each one as delivered. Though I 
shall not be able to take down for you all the illustrations &c that 
may be delivered — I hope to be able to give you the outline with 
accuracy — relying upon your attention and ingenuity to understand 
and apply the rules given. 

Mr. Hull comes with very high testimonials — and proves himself a 
perfect master of his subject — presenting the science in a new and 
interesting light — and going at once to the bottom of it. 

We are looking for you on every boat — come as soon as you can, 
as I said before, prudently. 

You must take care not to shew these lectures to any one — or let 
them out of your hands. They are the property of Mr. Hull, except that 
he gives his class, or members of it, this privilege o£ communication 

4 Pronounced O'ri-on, accented like Flo'ri-an. 
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to their near relatives or members of their household, but to none 
others . We are all well. I leave your sister & mother to give you the 
chit chat &c. Your father 

Jno. M. Clemens 

On the back of the letter Orion penciled eight or ten “Rules for 
Parsing by Transposition” — such precepts as “If it be active transitive, 
let the object of the action follow,” “Let adverbs follow the verbs they 
limit or qualify and supply every ellipsis,” and so on. No doubt Sam, 
who was nearly ten years old at the time, was receiving the same 
instruction at home. Mark Twain inherited his humor, his tempera¬ 
ment, and his red hair from his mother’s side. His accuracy in work¬ 
manship he got from his father. His accuracy in facts he never got 
from anybody. 

The Tennessee land that Mark Twain made famous in The Gilded 
Age is the subject of another letter written by John Clemens. This 
land consisted of 75,000 acres of nice virgin soil which unfortunately 
remained virgin for a good many years, although it had everything. 
John Clemens had paid two thirds of a cent an acre for this land 
many years before, and the letter shows that he was asking twenty, 
which would have been a good profit if he could have got it. Mark 
Twain in The Gilded Age gives the impression that the family was 
always hanging onto the land. It was the other way: the land was 
hanging onto them. They were always trying to get rid of it. 

Hannibal Mo. 10 th Septr. 1846 

Messrs. Buffum & Co. 

112 Broadway New York 

Gentlemen — ^ 

Messrs. Meredith & McCullough have placed in my hands your 
letter to them of Augt. 24th 1846, in which you make certain proposi¬ 
tions for the sale of my Tennessee lands. 

Although the terms you propose are not so favourable as I hoped 
to obtain — yet, being persuaded that they are proposed in a spirit of 
candour and fairness, as the best that in your opinion can be afforded, 
— and impelled, as I am, by circumstances to resort to the avails of 
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those lands rather than continue to hold them an indefinite length of 
time, — I have concluded to accede to those terms. 

Your propositions are so plain and direct that I have no fear of 
misapprehending them, or that we shall ever disagree as to their im¬ 
port; but, that you may be assured of a perfect agreement in our un¬ 
derstanding of them, I will here state, substantially, the terms pro¬ 
posed in your letter, as I understand them, and to which I agree, to 
wit. 

That you are to have the exclusive sale of my Tennessee lands for 
two years on the terms proposed. — That you will be at the expense 
of agencies and advertising as in your letter mentioned; and will make 
sales as speedily and advantageously as possible. 

That you shall not sell any of the lands for less than twenty cents 
per acre. — That I shall receive first five cents per acre of the purchase 
money, and secondly I shall receive one half of what you sell for, over 
and above five cents per acre — so that I shall get at the least, twelve 
& half cents per acre — and for lands sold at fifty cents per acre, I shall 
get twenty-seven & half cents per acre, &c. 

That you shall be entitled to half the amount received over and 
above five cents per acre — and, that as you make sales of the land 
I shall execute to the purchasers Warranter deeds. — This is the sub¬ 
stance, as I understand it, of all that is material in your propositions. 
But if this statement is, in any particular, defective, we may still recur 
to the letter — for I mean to accede to the terms therein stated. 

Should you at any time desire any further information, that it may 
be in my power to give respecting the lands, it shall be promptly 
furnished. 

Yours Very Respectfully 
John M. Clemens 

P.S. Messrs Meredith & McCullough will not henceforth be cq 
sidered as having anything to do with this matter — as I could not 
afford to divide with them what I shall get, and they do not expect it. 

j. m. c. 

Judge Clemens died in March of the following year, just when he 
was sure of the clerkship of the Surrogate Court, a post which would 
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have brought really easy circumstances to the family. It is difficult to 
decide whether he was a failure or a benefactor to mankind. Maybe 
Mark Twain’s respect for good English — as well as the conscience 
that pursued him throughout his life and sometimes caught up with 
him — was a heritage from his father. 



CHAPTER 






M ark twain’s mother, who was perhaps the strongest influence 
on his life, was very different from her husband. Jane Clemens 
was from the Cavaliers, John Clemens from the Roundheads. She 
came from stock that had been the landed gentry of England. Any¬ 
thing they did was all right. They didn’t bother about learning to read 
and write with any particular accuracy. That was a clerk’s business. 
Their job was to look after their estates and take an interest in life. 
Jane Clemens wasn’t in the least snobbish, because it never occurred 
to her that anyone was better than a Lampton. John Clemens had the 
standards of the Puritans. He was hard on himself, and perhaps hard 
on his children. He liked order: he once told Pamela with feeling to 
learn to be a good housekeeper and see that her husband was com¬ 
fortable, and not to have too many cats in the house. Jane Clemens 
once told her granddaughter, “Don’t learn to do anything you don’t 
like to do, because if you don’t know how to do it, you’ll always find 
someone who does.” She was not at all indolent, however. She had a 
regular shoe bench with lasts for the whole family, and loved working 
at it. But she didn’t like housework. 

After the death of his father, Sam convinced his mother that school 
was not for him. No doubt she could see that though school was de¬ 
veloping his ingenuity it wasn’t accomplishing its main purpose. He 
spent most of his time making visionary plans for getting even with 
his teachers. 

Jane Clemens was a strong-minded woman, and experimental. If 
school didn’t work, she’d try something else. So she apprenticed him to 
a Hannibal printer. He came home to meals when he was hungry 
or homesick. 

The other Clemens children had taken school in an amenable spirit. 
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Except for Sam, they were a tractable family. Orion was the oldest 
son. It was unusual to name a child for the constellation under which 
he was born, but not an unheard-of practice. We can be pretty certain 
that the idea was his mother’s. To the end of her days, anything mystic 
intrigued her, and when she was an old lady in Fredonia, New York, 
there was nothing she enjoyed more than the visits from her doctor 
who was a Spiritualist. He was also a very good doctor. Jane Clemens 
always answered his questions about her ailments as fast as possible 
so that she would have time to hear the latest news from the spirit 
world. 

Ten years older than Sam, Orion exasperated Sam throughout his 
life in spite of, or because of, the bond of affection between them. 
Pamela, my grandmother, came next, eight years older than Sam — 
old enough to remember something of the life in remote Tennessee 
before the family moved to Missouri. What she remembered most 
vividly was a fascinating aspect of school life that most of us never 
experienced — the strange grunting that rose through the floor from 
the pigs who sought shelter underneath the seat of learning. 

Two children, Margaret and Benjamin, died during Sam’s child¬ 
hood, the latter when Sam was old enough to feel the loss keenly. Sam 
came after Benjamin, and after Sam came Henry. Sam was named 
for his grandfather, and probably also his uncle. His middle name, 
Langhorne, according to family tradition came from a friend of his 
father’s who had been most kind to him in Virginia. John Marshall 
Clemens seems to have had a long memory for kindness shown him. 

For some years following the death of Judge Clemens, Sam con¬ 
tinued to learn the printing business. Orion worked at a printing 
plant in St. Louis and Pamela gave piano and guitar lessons. Part of 
the time she taught in Paris, in Monroe County, about fifty miles away. 

The letter to Orion below is written partly by Pamela and partly 
by her mother. Sam, coming back from the printing house for an 
evening at home, must often have seen the picture of Pamela and 
her scholars that Jane Clemens describes. I think he used this memory 
when he wrote The Mysterious Stranger. The “Marget” probably came 
from Margaret, the sister he lost, and the character of Marget seems 
very like Pamela. 
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Hannibal Jan. 29, 1850 

My dear Brother, 

We received a few days since your letter enclosing $3,00 for which 
accept our thanks, and assurances that it will not be at all in our way. 
I suppose you have not been attacked with the yellow fever, that by 
the way is raging so here that is feared it will carry off nearly half 
the inhabitants, if it does [not] indeed depopulate the town. In con¬ 
sequence of it many of our best citizens intend starting to California 
so soon as they can make preparations. . . . Nearly all those who went 
from here last spring have written back that they are making large 
fortunes in California. . . . 

M Ann Hays is in town. She complains heavily of your not writing 
to her. 

Robt. Buchanan has taken the Journal Office and put it into the 
hands of young Bob and Sam Raymond. 


January the 30th, 1850 

Dear son 

The last Journal of Mr. Buchannan came out to day the next one 
will be Rayman and Buckhannan they have put it down to $1.00 pr. 
year weekly. I have not heard much said about it. I have heard nothing 
favourable about it. Sam says little Joe told him his mother said she 
would rather have Orion than Sam Rayman. I think about the time 
you come up they will be through and you can get it at your own 
way. Now I don’t want you to have it. I think if you could get some 
of the printers in St. Louis that are doing well to buy the of 1 and 
give you an intrust let you come up and take charge of the office, get 
some old person to assist a little in editing merely to have their name. 
Robert Buchannan will have the office in his hands and I think will be 
sick of his bargin by that time if you could have a partner in St. Louis 
to help you. I could board the hands and you could have Henry. Sam 
says he can’t leave Ament, he intends to make him pay wages and you 
would want him to wait, he can’t credit any. 

Since I commenced writing an invitation came for Pamela to spend 
the evening out but she is in the dining room giving Margaret Blcsser 


1 Office. 
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a lesson on the Guitar, Sarah Fuqua and I are in the parlour, Sarah 
is pract[ic]ing and I writing. . . . 

Tomorrow evening the music scollars meet again. Margaret Saxton 
Sara Fuqua and Mary Buckhannan all play dewets, the scollars are 
improving very fast. When you come I think they will play well. 
Orion have you not received Pamela’s last letter reminding you of 
advertising your administrator’s notice. I think you ought notice. Give 
my love to all of. D Trabues family. Tell Daniel our City Hotel is to 
rent or lease. Bauiex [?] is going to California 

J. Clemens 

One thing that strikes me about that letter is the calm way that Jane 
Clemens takes the yellow fever epidemic that seems to be driving 
everybody out of town. She doesn’t even mention it. Years later, when 
my mother was a young girl in St. Louis she and her grandmother 
happened to be the only members of the household at home during 
a cholera epidemic. Jane Clemens took it all quite calmly, even when 
someone she had talked to on the street in the morning died that after¬ 
noon. 

There is a tendency in her letters to leave the sentences sliding off 
into space, to omit essential words, and to let the letters fall where 
they will. She never seemed to look over a letter and correct it. Once, 
years later, in a letter to Uncle Sam, she meant to say “Kiss Susy for 
me” and instead wrote “Kill Susy for me.” She told Pamela what a 
fuilny mistake she had made. “But you didn’t send it, did you?” asked 
Pamela, naturally shocked. “Oh, yes,” her mother answered calmly, 
“Sam will understand what I meant.” 

Sam’s answer came promptly. He wrote, as my mother remembers 
it, “I said to Livy ‘It is a hard thing to ask of loving parents, but Ma 
is getting old and her slightest whim must be our law’; so I called in 
Downey and Livy and I held the child with the tears streaming down 
our faces while he sawed her head off.” His mother’s reaction to that 
letter was outraged indignation at the method by which the child had 
been dispatched. “Sawed her head off!” she kept saying. “Sawed her 
head off!” 

Orion as the eldest son now had the Tennessee lands on his hands. 
From a long letter suggesting a plan to sell the land, written to him by 
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Arnold Buffum from the Tennessee Land Office, n Park Row, New 
York, on April 6, 1856, it appears that the price of the land has gone 
down to ten cents an acre. On a copy of this letter, which she for¬ 
warded to Orion, Pamela wrote: — 

Ma thinks you had better accept Buffum’s proposal and let him sell 
a portion of the land in that way, say half or more, limiting him to 
the quantity. 

I know not how Buffum may be maneuvering to get the land into 
his own hands, but be that as it may, if he secures to us ten cents an 
acre under existing circumstances, I think we had better take it: we 
may not in any other way .realize anything from the land soon, and 
every little we get now is of great importance to us. . . . When Logan 
Jones was here, he said he didn’t know how A. Phillips did to live 
for he was too lazy to get up when he was down. He said the counr 
try there looked so poor and barren that he hated to look at it. . . . 

Uncle James and Aunt Ella are coming up in a few days. You had 
better come with them, and then we can talk this matter over. 

Robert Buchanan has gone to California. Before starting he gave 
us an instrument of writing authorizing us to keep the piano for one 
year, unless we desire to give it up sooner. I hope by the end of the 
year to have one of my own. I have never found any difficulty as yet 
in getting scholars. I have an understanding with them now that they 
are to pay by the quarter. Affectionately P. A. C. 

P.S. Hasn’t Buffum described that tract wrong end foremost? 

Henry is anxious to have a microscope if it doesn’t cost too much. 

Uncle James Lampton was half'brother of Jane Clemens and called 
her “Sister Jane.” He was near the age of her older children, and 
they went around together. There was a kind of “Ruddigore” curse 
on the head of Uncle James Lampton, through no fault of his own. 
He had married first at eighteen, and his wife had died the next year, 
leaving a baby, who survived only a short while. Through this baby 
he inherited a slave named Viney. From that day on, for fifteen years 
or more, he spent his time trying to get out from under Viney’s 
domination. He married Ella Hunter, who seems to have been a 
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strong-minded woman, but not strong-minded enough to hold out 
against Viney. Finally the happy day came when Viney said she was 
going to get married. Everyone rejoiced, and Aunt Ella, who loved 
to sew, made her a fine wedding dress, gave her a wedding cake and 
arranged to have the wedding in the parlor. After the ceremony Uncle 
James, with a beaming face, handed her her “free papers.” Viney 
looked at them suspiciously and asked what they were. They told 
her and she indignantly tore them up. “When I wants my free papers, 
Marsa James, I’ll let you know,” she said. Years later when the 
Emancipation Proclamation was signed they rushed to Viney shout¬ 
ing “You’re free, Viney, you’re free!” “Who says I’s free?” she de¬ 
manded. “Marsa Lincoln says you’re free!” they told her. Viney’s only 
comeback was: “I wish Marsa Lincoln would mind his own business!” 

Uncle James seems to have had some of the Lampton contradiction 
in his temperament. He wanted very much to be a doctor but he had 
to give up his medical studies because he couldn’t bear the sight of 
blood. 

Orion secured ownership of the Hannibal Journal around 1851 and 
Sam and Henry worked for him. But Orion never seemed to be able 
to make things go, and in 1853 when Sam was seventeen he broke 
away and went forth to sec the world. He made for the World’s Fair 
which was being held in New York, then he went to Philadelphia 
and got a job as a printer on the Philadelphia Inquirer . Like most 
travelers, he found that foreign parts had been both over- and under¬ 
estimated. He liked Philadelphia and the Philadelphians “amazingly,” 
but he had this to say in a letter home: — 

I always thought the eastern people were patterns of uprightness; 
but I never before saw so many whisky-swilling, God-despising hea¬ 
thens as I find in this part of the country. I believe I am the only 
person in the Inquirer office that does not drink. One young fellow 
makes $18 for a few weeks, and gets on a grand “bender” and spends 
every cent of it. 

This ought to put the Philadelphians in their place. Perhaps some of 
these “whisky swillers” have now become ancestors and reached that 
haven of respectability that all ancestors reach when they have been 
forgotten by their contemporaries. 
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After he left Philadelphia Sam went back to New York for a brief 
period, and then probably felt the urge to tell the folks back home 
about his adventures — the same urge he used to feel as a small boy 
after he had been downtown and the children gathered around him 
to hear what he had seen and heard, with embellishments. He re¬ 
turned to Missouri and took the Keokuk packet up the river to Mus¬ 
catine, where his mother, Orion, and Henry were living for a brief 
period. After that he went back to St. Louis, where he now had a 
married sister. 

The story of Pamela’s marriage, which was to have some effect on 
Mark Twain’s life, goes back to Mark Twain’s birthplace. As near as I 
can figure out, it was in 1835, the year Mark Twain was born, that 
two brothers, eighteen and nineteen years old, who had set out from 
Virginia to make their fortunes, found their journey’s end in Florida, 
Missouri. It was a thriving town of one hundred and fifty people (my 
own guess), and it had great prospects, for it was situated on Salt River, 
which would float a rowboat right down to the Mississippi when the 
river was high. These young men immediately got jobs in grocery 
stores; and so did Orion Clemens, Sam’s older brother. Moreover, 
Uncle John Quarles ran a grocery store, and so did John Marshall 
Clemens. It sounds to me as if the grocery stores were out of pro¬ 
portion to Florida’s population, but researchers claim that these men 
were not all employed at the same time. They probably wore out fast 
under the terrific strain. Or was it boredom? At any rate, John Mar¬ 
shall Clemens took his family to Hannibal, and a few years later the 
Moffett brothers also moved there. 

One of these young men from Virginia, Erasmus Mason Moffett, 
ended up as a millionaire and caused a family feud when he died; the 
other, William Anderson Moffett, who married Pamela Clemens, did 
very well in the commission business. They were married on Sep¬ 
tember 20, 1851, in Green County, Kentucky. Pamela was visiting one 
of her Clemens relatives, her Aunt Pamelia. Will Moffett had gone 
back to visit his Virginia relatives for the first time since he had 
left home; so it seemed to him a good idea to marry his fiancee in 
Kentucky, saving them both the trip back to Hannibal, for they 
planned a wedding trip to a distant eastern point — Niagara Falls. 
(Will Moffett was no radical.) After their return they settled in St. 
Louis, the magnet of the progressive element of Hannibal. 
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O n june 27, 1855, in a rented room in a house belonging to a 
Mrs. Pavey in St. Louis, Missouri, an attractive young man 
of nineteen with curly sandy hair wrote down in his notebook: — 

Sent out to wash the following: — 

1 pair heavy Pants; 

1 ” light do ; 

4 white Shirts; 

4 ” Collars; 

2 pair white cotton Socks; 

1 summer Cravat; 

2 white Handkerchiefs 
1 pair twilled Drawers; 

1 linen summer Coat; 

x 7 
_ 6 

102 

Small, turned up, or pug, denotes vanity, susceptibility to flattery, etc. 

2 shirts 
2 collars, 

1 hdkf 
1 vest 
1 coat 
1 pants 

Not many young men use semicolons in a laundry list, but Sam 
Clemens was a printer. The pug nose is a mystery, but Sam Clemens 
was beginning to be a writer. His interpretation of the nose suggests 
that he was studying character — or maybe women — and had no 
undue interest in the girl behind the nose. 
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This small notebook, the earliest of his extant and very likely the 
first one he ever kept, is a combination of business ledger, exercise 
book, daily reminder, and depository of literary inspiration, as well 
as of the latest discoveries in phrenology. It must often be turned 
upside down, and sometimes the entries go backwards, the right-hand 
page being followed by the left one. It begins neatly with a series of 
French lessons, but after “Le^on 7” interest in the subject seems to 
have petered out, and the headings prepared for Legons 8 to 11 are 
crossed out. 

The cover of Sam Clemens’s notebook is scribbled with his signa¬ 
tures, no two written alike. Like all of us at that age he was engaged 
in the experiment of trying to make his signature stand out as a 
work of art. The C’s vary from halfmoons to a big curly C that runs 
around the whole word. The S is the old conservative S of the Spen¬ 
cerian school that I used to use too when I was young. In later years 
Sam Clemens left out the decorations and used the simplest forms of 
S, L, and C. 

The subject matter of the notebook is often unexpected. Here is a 
sample page: — 

Dr. Bibee of Santa Fe says Pa bought a lot from him a long time ago 
at $5, and a man wants to buy it from the Dr. now at $10., but he don’t 
know whether Pa ever paid him for it — or not — thinks if he did, wc 
must have a deed for it somewhere. Look for it. 

1 Press $502.50 — City Attor. 

3 maps 2117 dogs killed 

Phrenology — a current craze — seems to have held his attention. 
He makes a copy of a head showing the spaces devoted to reason, 
selfishness, perception, and other human traits. The drawing is very 
well done. He always took some interest in drawing. Years later, when 
my mother was visiting him in Hartford, he belonged to some sort 
of art class. 

Five or six pages of the Phrenology Notes are given over to “The 
Sanguine Temperament,” and the “Bilious,” “Lymphatic,” and “Nerv¬ 
ous” temperaments — the last being marked “Orion.” These are prob¬ 
ably copied from a book, although the “Lymphatic” ends with a note 
that suggests his own style: “They go to bed early, sleep soundly, and 
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rise reluctantly to a late breakfast, which to such good feeders is the 
strongest temptation to seduce them from their slumbers.” 

Another page is certainly his own brain child. It reads: — 

A thousand years from now this race may have passed away, and 
in its stead, a people sprung up, wearing the skins of animals for 
raiment, and for food eating the berries that may grow where now 
stand the prouder buildings of this town. And this people will dig up 
with their rude instruments some memorial of the forgotten race — 
a steam boiler, perhaps — and gaze with astonishment upon it, and 
wonder who made it; what they made it for; whence they came, and 
whither they are gone. 

This, written at nineteen, has the Mark Twain ring, and a touch 
of the pessimism that is supposed to have struck him later in life. The 
word “astonishment” was first written “wonder,” which had to be 
crossed out because it was needed as a verb. 

A few pages later we get another piece of his early literary writing, 
this time a character sketch: — 

Tall, slender, rather regular features, medium-sized hands, small foot, 
oblong face, dark hair, pug or turned-up nose, small ears, light, pen¬ 
cilled eyebrows, brilliant brown or black eyes; walks with a slow, 
languishing, and slightly graceful step. If adroitly put forward, she 
will listen attentively to the most absurd flattery and by every means 
in her power continue to call it forth. She has scarcely enough pride, 
and an overwhelming amount of vanity; not very intelligent; is a 
quick observer of small things; apt to learn. [The following is crossed 
out: but rather more apt to forget what she has learned.] She can, or 
at least will try, to conceal her motives, but her emotions she cannot 
hide. But a slight argument will change her opinion generally. She is 
lazy and indolent. She will give her confidence to anyone, worthy or 
unworthy the trust — especially one whom she loves. She is as fickle 
as the wind, and a coquette. She is affectionate and firm in her friend¬ 
ships, but in her loves, never. She will go [to] any length to add an 
admirer to her list, and likes to be complimented on the number of 
her conquests. She has no “airs.” She is kind to all, and nurses the sick 
with tenderness and attention. Is fond of fine clothes, and likes to 
display herself. She is very careless in minor matters, though generally 
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neat in her dress and the arrangement of the parlor. Is always sorry 
when she hurts anyone’s feelings, and will not intentionally wound any¬ 
one. She will despise you for your mean dress, yet listen to your com¬ 
pliments with eagerness, and weep at your recital of comparatively 
small misfortunes. There is an ocean of passion behind her black eyes 
which [Crossed out : is terrible] will stop at nothing when lashed to 
fury. She is jealous and ambitious; a dreamer and [Crossed out: pines] 
sighs for wealth and power; yet she will fall in love with a poor man 
about as quick as a rich one, adore either or both — until another 
catches her eye. She does not remember an injury long, but a kindness 
forever. 

Except for his youthful attempts at humor in his brother’s Hannibal 
paper, and an unpublished skit written around his Philadelphia board¬ 
inghouse, this is probably the earliest piece of Mark Twain’s literary 
writing that has survived. 

The page of the notebook following the laundry list gives these items 
to be remembered: — 

See Washerwoman. 

See Mr. Clemens, 5 o’clock 

See Pamela 2 o’clock. 

See Mrs. Sexton. 

Go down to “News” office.* 

[Crossed out: Mon Francais le^on] 

See John Hamilton. 

* Sell my “string” 

Go to Christian Church. 

Pay Mrs. Pavey. 

Write to John Shoot 

Mr. Clemens was a distant connection who had taken over part of 
the Hill Street property at Hannibal before Judge Clemens’s death. 
The family were now trying to get rid of their remaining interest, hav¬ 
ing left Hannibal. 

The reminder to go to church would not have been needed by a 
regular churchgoer. It may be that Sam was curious about this new 
sect, or he may have had some commission from the family. The Chris- 
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tian Church was the name finally adopted by the Campbellites, an 
offshoot of the Baptist Church. Jane Clemens had a cousin named 
Paxton who was a Campbellite preacher, and Sam’s sister Pamela had 
been a Campbellite in Hannibal. She had joined the movement 
through friends of hers, the daughters of Alexander Campbell, who 
had founded the church. His idea had been to form a church which 
would unite fifty different Protestant denominations, but he said later 
that he had only succeeded in making fifty-one. Pamela had finally 
joined the Presbyterian Church in Hannibal. She and her mother 
joined the same day. They have been called “staunch Presbyterians,” 
but this gives a wrong impression. Jane Clemens took an interest in 
any religion, the livelier the better. They were drama to her as much 
as uplift. 

Pamela’s daughter Annie was started right but through no fault 
of her own got on the wrong track. When she was five or six years old 
her grandmother took her to a Congregational Sunday School near 
their St. Louis home. The family went to the Presbyterian Church, but 
the Congregational Church was nearer, and Annie could go there 
by herself. Sometime later AnnieVfamily were surprised to find that 
she had turned Episcopalian. Annie had kept on going to the same 
Sunday School, but the Congregational Sunday School had moved out 
and the Episcopal Sunday School had moved in. Annie had noticed a 
change in procedure — they seemed to get up and down more — but 
she decided that they had held a meeting in the middle of the week 
and introduced a new routine. By the time her apostasy was discovered 
she was used to the environment so the family left her where she was 
for a number of years longer. 

We return to the notebook. The item “Go down to ‘News’ office” 
is clear enough, for Sam had a job as a printer on this paper. But 
“Sell my ‘string’” sounds as if he were trying his hand at a little 
more newspaper writing. In Orion’s office he had already successfully 
attracted indignation by his literary experiments. 

John Shoot, whom he was to write to, was a Hannibal boy. John 
Hamilton is mentioned later in a letter of Jane Clemens’s. He was a 
pilot. 

The note “Mon Francais le^on” is crossed out. By this time he knew 
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enough French. He had learned the months of the year, and a limited 
general vocabulary. The most extensive French entry is the last one: — 

Argent! argent! sans tot tout est sterile 
La vertu sans Argent n*est qu’un meuble inutile. 

Perhaps this piece of philosophy inspired him to sell his “string,” 
in pursuit of virtue. At any rate, he seems to have built up a cash 
reserve, because it was shortly after this that he started on a trip up 
the river to see his family and transact business on the way. 

Orion had married Mollie Stotts the previous year and with his 
mother and brother Henry had moved to Keokuk, Mollie’s home, 
where he had opened a shop for commercial printing. It is character¬ 
istic of Orion that thereafter Keokuk remained his headquarters. 

On the inside of the back cover of the notebook there is a faint 
pencil entry that fills me with awe. It seems to be the price of an outfit 
of clothes. I give it just as it is written, in Sam’s writing: — 

boots 14 
coat 18 
pants 20 
cap 4 

vest 5 

cravat 1 

shirt 12 1 

5 

79 

“I can’t understand “pants 20” unless it was two or three pairs; 
“shirt 12”.is unbelievable. It says “shirt” — but no shirt ever cost 
twelve dollars. If it did, losing your shirt really meant something in 
1855. 

However, Sam Clemens had some good clothes coming to him. All 
through his teens he had worn hand-me-downs, not from the shelves 
but from the boss. In later years, while he was never a dandy, he did 
like to dress up, either by natural instinct or because of his early 
privations. In one place in the notebook he wrote: “True worth in 
rags with her is easily overbalanced by stupidity in broadcloth” and 
then crossed it out. Perhaps he saw that he was being conventional. 
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Later he took a new slant and created Huck Finn, who preferred rags 
to broadcloth. But Huck Finn was not Sam Clemens. 

Clad in this raiment (we hope) Sam proceeded up the river to his 
old haunts. On the back cover is a hasty note: “io o’clock Saturday 
night on board steamer Westerner,” and on the first page, after 
“Le^on i sur la langue Francaise” we have “Cigars 25” and “Fare to H 
$2.00.” “H” would be Hannibal. Cigars seem to have been an early 
vice. 

At Hannibal, about ninety miles above St. Louis, he had several 
commissions to carry out for the family. First he had to see about 
disposing of some property, no doubt the Hill Street property, the 
house now used as a Mark Twain museum. There is a page-long 
entry in ink in the notebook written and signed by M. P. [Moses] 
Green and addressed to Orion, telling what information he needs in 
order to dispose of the property. Another entry, in Sam’s writing, is 
a reminder from Sam to himself to ask Moses Green if he took the 
ages of the children from the family Bible among the books at Miller 
and Pogue’s, and if he took the deposition to prove the ages. There is 
also a note to let some of the rent, “about $3,” go for paint for the 
window sills. 

Moses Green was an old friend who left Hannibal to join William 
Moffett in St. Louis as his partner, but later went back to Hannibal. 
He seems to have been the logical person to attend to this piece of 
Hannibal business for the Clemens family. 

Another note reads: “Turn that book paper at the office,” and there 
are several lists of furniture. The following are probably directions 
from Orion: “Little red Rocking Chair, the Maps, Press — and every¬ 
thing that is mine — also the books at Miller’s store, and rocking chair 
at Sally Moffett’s.” “Send up our secretary, table, press &c.” 

Sally Moffett (born Sally Coxe) was the wife of Erasmus. Before 
Will Moffett moved to St. Louis the two Moffett boys and George 
Schroeter had had a general store in Hannibal. These three young 
men received special attention from Mrs. Holliday, whom Sam Clem¬ 
ens later wrote up as the Widow Douglas in Tom Sawyer and Huckle¬ 
berry Finn. Mrs. Holliday had been the grand lady of Hannibal, but 
she had lost her second husband and her money, the former having 
made away with the latter. She began a lifelong search for a third 
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husband, like the man who jumped into the bramble bush, hoping to 
scratch her fortune in again. The general store promised good hunting, 
and she was attentive to all three of its young proprietors. She finally 
concentrated her attack on George Schroeter. Every day a little colored 
boy would come down the hill with a note for George, who would 
quickly tuck it away on the nearest shelf. Will Moffett complained, 
“I can’t pull down a bolt of cloth without getting a shower of Mrs. 
Holliday’s love-letters.” 

Probably it was at Hannibal that Sam wrote the following list of 
names in his notebook. Perhaps he was getting together with some of 
his old friends. 

Sam Bowen 
Sam Clemens 
Ray Moss 
Wm. Smith 
Snowden Samuel 
Geo. Davis 
T. W. Priest 
Jim Collins 
Billy Jackson 

From Hannibal he seems to have gone inland to Florida, about thirty 
miles away, to see his uncle, John Quarles, whose farm he later used as 
a setting in a number of his books. Broken bits of Uncle John’s con¬ 
versation went into the notebook, but they are not clear enough to be 
worth quoting. 

We have one item carefully dated: — 

Florida, Mo., i6 th July, 55. — Introduced to Miss Jule Violett, Miss 
Em Tandy, and Miss Em Young. 

The investment in clothes was not in vain. 

Sam Clemens also had some business to transact in Paris, the near-by 
county seat. He records: — 

Received of Marion Biggs, commissioner appointed by the Monroe 
Circuit Court to sell the real estate of Benjamin Lampton and Diana 
Lampton — the sum of Ninety dollars, in part of her distributive 
share. Paid per order, this the 16th of July, 1855. 

•Jane Clembns 
Per Saml. L. Clemens 
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Benjamin Lampton was Jane Clemens’s father and Diana was her 
stepmother. They had followed Patsy and John Quarles from Ken¬ 
tucky to Florida even before John and Jane Clemens arrived. 

Sam makes another entry in Paris, the kind of note he liked to jot 
down for future use: — 

“Reading Room” on door of Hotel Paris 

(no name) — reading variety consists of Jayne’s Med. Almanac and 

pamphlet copy of Lives of Beaumont & Fletcher. 

Paris, 16 th July 12, o’clock 

When Sam arrived in Keokuk, over fifty miles above Hannibal on 
the river, he unexpectedly settled down, agreeing to work for Orion 
for five dollars a week and board. Why he accepted these ruinous 
wages I can’t guess. Maybe he thought it was his duty to help Orion 
out. All through his life he had a great sense of responsibility toward 
his family. Even when he was eighteen he wrote to Orion from 
Philadelphia 1 . . take Ma to Kentucky anyhow and if I possibly 
have the money, I will attend to the deeds too.” 

Uncle Sam could be noble, but he didn’t enjoy a sense of virtue as 
much as he hated frustration. He stuck it out in Keokuk for a year, 
but Orion’s business methods irked him, as usual, and the urge to 
move on grew stronger as he approached his twenty-first birthday. 
South America at this time was being played up as a promised land, 
offering the combination of adventure and wealth that always ignited 
Sam Clemens. On August 5, 1856, he wrote to his brother Henry 
Clemens the sort of letter his mother later called a “scolding letter.” 
At this time Annie, Pamela’s four-year-old daughter, was visiting her 
Keokuk relatives. Henry was evidently visiting down the river, prob¬ 
ably at St. Louis or Hannibal. 

Part of this letter has been published; the omissions indicate the pub¬ 
lished parts. 


From Samuel L. Clemens to Henry Clemens 
My Dear Brother: — 

Annie is well. Got your letter, postmarked 5th about two hours ago 
— came d-d quick, (to be a little profane.) . . , I can start to New 

1 November 28, 1853. 
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York and go to South America! (This reminds me that Annie is 
well.) Although Orion talks grandly about furnishing me with fifty 
or a hundred dollars in six weeks, I am not such an ass as to think 
he will retain the same opinion such an eternity of time — in all 
probability he will be entirely out of the notion by that time. Though 
I don’t like to attribute selfish motives to him, you could see yourself 
that his object in favoring my wishes was that I might take all the 
hell of pioneering in a foreign land, and then when everything was 
placed on a firm basis, and beyond all risk, he could follow himself. 
But you would soon discover, when the time arrived, that he couldn’t 
leave Mollie and that “love of a baby.” With these facts before my 
eyes, (I must not forget to say that Annie is well,) I could not depend 
upon Orion for ten dollars. So I have “feelers” out in several directions, 
and have already asked for a hundred dollars from one source (keep 
it to yourself.) . . . 

. . . Emma Graham has got home and Bettie Barrett has gone up 
the country. I may as well remark that Annie is well. I spent Sunday 

afternoon up there and brought away a big bouquet of Ete’s d-d 

stinking flowers. (I mean no disrespect to her, or her taste.) Any 
single one of the lot smells worse than a Sebastopol “stink-pot.” Be¬ 
tween you and I, I believe that the secret of Ma’s willingness to allow 
me to go to South America lies in the fact that she is afraid I am 
going to get married! Success to the hallucination. ... I believe the 
guards went down to Quincy to-day to escort our first locomotive 
home. 

The report that Belle and Isbell are about to be married, is still 
going. Dick was engaged in sticking up Whig office hand bills at last 
accounts. 

Write soor^ 

Your Brother, 

Sam 

P.S. I will just add that Annie is WELL. 

Dick was Dick Hingham, another of Orion’s assistants. The “love 
of a baby” was Orion’s daughter Jennie. 

Maybe there was a little too much fuss over the babies in the family 
for Sam, for at this time occurred a set-to between Annie and her 
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uncle. She doesn’t remember it herself, but her Aunt Mollie told her 
about it afterwards. Annie had been insulted, and though she had 
been momentarily startled into silence she went off and held an in¬ 
dignation meeting by herself on her constitutional rights. She came 
into the room, took her stand against the wall and sputtered: “Uncle 
Sam says to dry up. My Mama doesn’t want me to dry up. My Papa 
doesn’t want me to dry up. My doll doesn’t want me to dry up. Uncle 
Sam says to dry up. I won't dry up!” 
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o earn the money to take him to South America Sam went to 
Jl Cincinnati and spent the winter of 1856-1857 working as a 
printer. There he associated with a Scot named Macfarlane, a vast 
reader and a philosopher. Nothing else is known about him — Sam 
never even found out what his job was — but he left his mark in the 
world by influencing Sam Clemens. Sam’s writing at this time has 
a broader reach. The letter published at the end of this chapter shows 
that Sam had taken on some color from Dickens. Augustus Moddle 
and Captain Cuttle have become part of Mark Twain. Probably all 
the enraged citizens along the Mississippi had read Martin Chuzzle- 
wit; but Dombey and Son was not required reading. 

It must have been while he was in Cincinnati that Samuel Clemens 
sat for what was probably his first photograph. It is a tintype, then 
called a “melainotype,” and was one of the earliest ever made. The 
process was advertised to the profession in 1856, licenses being an¬ 
nounced for sale at twenty dollars a gallery. 

A letter from Henry Clemens, written to Sam while he was in Cin¬ 
cinnati, may be a little puzzling to the reader toward the end, just 
as it probably was to Jane Clemens when Sam sent it on to her. 

From Henry Clemens to Sam Clemens 

Keokuk Jan. 23 d 1857 

My Dear Brother: 

Your letters seem to be very strongly afflicted with a lying-in-the- 
pocket propensity; for no sooner had I read your last, but one, than 
if was consigned to one of the pockets of my overcoat, from whose 
“vasty depths” I have but this moment fished it up,*to answer it. But 
I never did a wrong thing, for which I could not give at least a passable 
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excuse, and this time I have even a better than usual. Several letters 
were at hand before yours, to which replies were so long overdue, that 
I really feared to delay them longer; and you know enough about 
my “peculiar writing disposition,” as one of my Muscatine correspond¬ 
ents terms it, to know that it is a moral impossibility for me to write 
more than one letter in one day. Your favor of the 15th came to hand 
this morning, but I shall defer an answer to it until some more news 
turns up. 

I have written to John F. Trow, New York. If I have an oppor¬ 
tunity to go, I am afraid it will not be easy to obtain Ma’s consent. I 
should have written to her, the first thing. 

I wrote to Ma and Pamela on New Year’s Day and promised to do 
better the coming year than I had done the last. But you do me great 
injustice in supposing that my neglecting to write to Ma was caused 
by want of affection. I don’t believe she thinks any such thing. The 
whole family here have always been in correspondence with them, so 
that my writing would do Henry no good, besides entailing upon her 
the burden of reading and writing an additional letter every week 
or two, when she already wrote enough to monopolize nearly all her 
spare time. 

You seem to think Keokuk property is so good to speculate in, you’d 
better invest all your spare change in it, instead of going to South 
America. 

Write soon. 

Your brother, 
Henry 

The phrase “so that my writing would do Henry no good” is the 
puzzle — until you notice that the word “Henry” is inserted — in 
Sam’s writing. 

In April Sam started out for South America, by way of New Orleans, 
on the steamer Paul Jones. Fate was one of the passengers. His old love 
of the river came back to him, and before he reached New Orleans 
he had struck up a bargain with Horace Bixby to take him on as a 
cub pilot and teach him the river for five hundred dollars — one 
hundred down and the rest after he had begun to draw pay. 

There was only one member of the family at that time who could 
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produce a hundred dollars, so when he reached St. Louis on his maiden 
trip Sam went at once to his brother-in-law, Will Moffett, and bor¬ 
rowed the money. 

It is at this time that my mother’s memory of her Uncle Sam actually 
begins. She writes: — 

One of my earliest recollections is the stir caused by the announce¬ 
ment that Uncle Sam had decided to become a pilot. It seemed to me 
as if everyone was running up and down stairs and sitting on the steps 
to talk over the news. Piloting in those days was a dramatic and well- 
paid profession, and in a river town it was a great honor to have a pilot 
in the family. 

The Moffetts decided to move into a larger house so that Sam, and 
presently his brother Henry, as well as their mother, could live with 
them. It seemed to Annie, a child just short of five years old, as if 
they moved instantly; but there must have been some interval of 
preparation. She has a vivid memory of moving to the new house on 
Locust Street, a few blocks away, because as she was walking between 
her Uncle Sam and her grandmother, carrying what she probably 
considered the family’s most valuable possession, the current cat, the 
cat very naturally added to the excitement by getting away, and she 
caught it by the tail. Her Uncle Sam was delighted by the whole per¬ 
formance. 

Anything that amused her Uncle Sam seems to have stuck in her 
memory, which shows that she was flattered when she attracted his 
attention. 

Another incident also associated with the cat (cats were always in 
the Clemens picture) occurred a short while before they moved: — 

My first definite recollection of him is of the interest he took in an 
important neighborhood controversy which was causing me a great 
deal of trouble. I had a cat who made the mistake of having kittens 
in a shed belonging to a family next door. The little girl of that family 
claimed the kittens as hers; I insisted they were mine. Uncle Sam was 
fascinated by the dispute and was always asking for die latest develop¬ 
ments until the cat settled the matter by bringing the kittens home. 
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I also remember that he was very much amused when a little girl 
named Betty Anderson came over to see my Christmas presents. I 
showed her a number of them, including a picture-book on Punch and 
Judy that Uncle Sam had given me, but finally I could be the polite 
hostess no longer and burst out: “Betty — what did you bring me?” 

Another time a little girl named Clara Wiley came in, and announced 
that it was her birthday and that she was six years old. Annie, who was 
only two months past five, was overwhelmed. Her Uncle Sam must 
have noticed her wistfulness, because he told her not to worry, that 
if only she lived long enough, she’d be six, too, someday. She took 
his word for it but it hardly seemed possible. The long stretch ahead 
had become a vast eternity. 

By August Sam seems to have been up the river as far as Keokuk, 
and again as far as Cairo. There are no family letters of the river 
period, probably because Sam would usually reach home as soon as 
a letter. But we have a letter to Belle Stotts, sister of Orion’s wife, 
Mollie. It is among our papers because after Orion’s death Mollie 
sent on to us all the letters that Sam had sent to Orion, and in¬ 
cluded this one to her sister. When Albert Bigelow Paine was com¬ 
piling Mark Twain’s letters we let him use those we had, and 
they constitute most of the material in the early part of his book. 
This one seems to have been overlooked — or maybe Mr. Paine was 
wary of including it. Almost any time Uncle Sam mentioned any 
female in a letter Mr. Paine would duck. 

Cairo, Saturday, Aug . n. [1857] 

Dear Belle: 

Confound me if I wouldn’t eat up half a dozen of you small girls if 
I just had the merest shadow of a chance this morning. Here I am, 
now about 3 weeks out from Keokuk, and 2 from St. Louis, and yet I 
have not heard a word from you — and may not, possibly, for 2 or 3 
more weeks, as we shall go no further up the river at present, but turn 
back from here and go to New Orleans. 

Just go on, though — go on . I have had a pleasant trip, and there 
is consolation in that. I quarreled with the mate, and “made it up” 
with him; and I quarreled with him again, and made it up again; 
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and quarreled and “made up” the third time — and I have got the 
shell of half a watermelon by me now, ready to drop on his head as 
soon as he comes out of the “Texas,” — which will produce quarrel 
No. 4, if I have made my calculations properly. 

Yes, and I have disobeyed the Captain’s orders over and over again, 
which produced a “state of feeling” in his breast, much to my satisfac¬ 
tion — (bless your soul I always keep the law on my side, you see, 
when the Chief Officer is concerned,) and I am ready now to quarrel 
with anybody in the world that can’t whip me. Ah me, I feel as strong 
as a yoke of oxen this morning, and nothing could afford me greater 
pleasure than a pitched battle with you three girls. It can't be, though. 
However, I'll “fix” the mate when he comes out. 

Belle, you ought to see the letter I wrote last night for a friend of 
mine. He is fearfully love-sick, and he feared he should die, if he 
didn’t “pour out his soul” (he said — “stomach ” I should say,) in an 
epistolary form to the “being,” (Ella Creel 1 knows what that word 
means) who has entrapped his virgin affections. Poor devil — he said 
“Make the letter sweet — fill it full of love,” and I did, as sure as you 
live. But if the dose don’t turn the young lady inside out she must 
certainly be endowed with the stomach of an ostrich. 

But did you girls see the Aurora Borealis last night (Friday?) It 
was very beautiful, but it did not last long. I reckon you girls had 
been home from choir-meeting about an hour when I saw it — or 
perhaps you were out on the bluff — Somebody remarked “Snag 
ahead!” and I lost the finest part of the sight. 

Now, Belle, can’t you write to me, right away, to “Care of Eclipse 
Wharf Boat, Memphis, Tcnn?” Of course you can, if you will. I sent 
you 2 pieces of instrumental music and a song to Ella Creel from 
Vicksburgh — did they arrive safely? 

Oh, confound Cairo. 

Good-bye my dear 


Sam 


Learning the river was no doubt exacting work, as Mark Twain has 
explained, but this letter suggests that at twenty-one he was probably 
able to relax better than the older men could — whdn he was around. 

1 A second cousin. Jane Lampton’s aunts were Jane Paxton and Polly Creel. 
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For the next four years Sam’s home was the Moffett house in St. 
Louis. As far as Annie was concerned he would appear unexpectedly 
and leave in the same way without warning. His arrival was a big 
moment. He always brought her some kind of present. She especially 
remembers a white canton flannel rabbit with pink eyes and a book 
about a mouse that lived in a cake. He ate a hole for himself and 
moved in. The memory of that book has never faded. 

Henry, too, went on the river, as a mud clerk. And then came 
tragedy. My mother tells the well-known story as she experienced it 
as a child: — 

It is very strange that in moments of great tragedy an insignificant 
thing will make an impression that is never forgotten. One June 
morning in 1858 my mother, my grandmother and a friend, a bride, 
were in my mother’s room in our house in St. Louis. The bride carried 
a card case of mother-of-pearl with a silver chain. Through all these 
years I have remembered that trivial detail. 

The maid entered and said to my mother that my father was in the 
parlor and wished to see her. We all felt that it was odd my father 
should be home at that time and send for her in this curiously formal 
way. My mother went down to the parlor, and I, a child of six, leaned 
over the bannisters. I could see my father was speaking very seriously 
and that my mother was crying. He had come with the news that the 
steamboat Pennsylvania had blown up, that Henry Clemens had 
been slightly wounded but that there was no news of Sam Clemens. 

Communication was slow in those days. There followed several days 
of terrible suspense, then came word that Sam had reached Memphis 
and had not been on the boat. Grandma was not at home when the 
news came; I watched for her return and ran to meet her, telling her 
that Uncle Sam was safe. She said that until that moment she had not 
realized how great her anxiety had been. 

Our talk centered chiefly not on Henry, whom we believed to be 
only slightly hurt, but on why Sam had not been on board the boat. 
Then came the crushing news of Henry’s death. 

The people of Memphis were so kind and so full of sympathy that 
after all these years I feel a sense of gratitude to them. They sent a 
young man up to St. Louis with Uncle Sam, who was so overcome 
with grief that they were afraid he would go insane. He was shadowed 
for years by the feeling that he was in a measure responsible for 
Henry’s death. 




Annie and Sam Moffett, St. Louis, about 1862 

Annie is wearing a “Garibaldi” dress which ha? a . „ 
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Strangely enough, Uncle Sam’s life had been saved by two of his 
outstanding qualities of temperament, his love for Henry and his quick 
temper. Uncle Sam was at the time a cub pilot. Henry, who was 
several years younger, was a mud clerk, or third clerk. He was a 
great favorite with all the crew. The pilot, a man named Brown, was 
very much disliked. Shordy before the accident Henry came up to 
the pilot house with a message from the captain. Mr. Brown ignored 
him except for some insulting remark. An altercation followed. Uncle 
Sam became very angry. He left the wheel and started for Brown. 
Brown caught the wheel and no damage was done, but he told the 
captain that he would not remain on the boat if Sam Clemens did. 
At New Orleans the captain made an effort to obtain another licensed 
pilot but failed. He said to my uncle, “Sam, leave your things on 
board and come up by the next boat. When we reach St. Louis you 
can come back.” Brown’s body was blown to pieces in the explosion. 

Uncle Sam has told of the dream he had of seeing Henry dead 
before they started on the fatal trip. He says that my grandmother 
never knew about it, but she did, and often talked about it. He had 
told them about it before he went away, but the family were not im¬ 
pressed; indeed they were amused that he took it so seriously. 

The story as the family used to tell it was not quite like Uncle Sam’s 
version. They said his dream occurred in the daytime. The family in¬ 
cluding Henry were in my mother’s room and Sam was asleep in the 
next room. He came in and told them what he had dreamed. My 
grandmother said he went back and dreamed the same dream a 
second and third time, but I think that was her embellishment. 



CHAPTER 






jt jjf/ hen he went to St. Louis my father started in business as a 
r I r commission merchant with Mr. George Schroeter, who had 
been his partner in Hannibal. The firm of Boggs and Grant were 
business neighbors of Moffett and Schroeter and the junior member 
of the firm, Captain U. S. Grant, was often in my father’s office. Years 
later Uncle Sam was General Grant’s publisher, but I do not think 
he ever met him in St. Louis. 

Moffett and Schroeter had a fine standing. My father was well 
known in business circles. He was a director in several banks and was 
one of the founders and first president of the Merchants’ Exchange. 

In 1858 or 1859 a traveling portrait painter named Brady came to St. 
Louis and our whole family was painted. There are six portraits — 
my grandmother, mother, father, Uncle Sam, Uncle Henry, and my¬ 
self. It was after Uncle Henry’s death and his portrait was copied from 
a daguerreotype. I can remember Grandma curling my hair when I 
was to sit for my portrait. I also remember that the portraits cost fifty 
dollars apiece. The portrait of Uncle Sam is not now in the collection. 
Aunt Mollie, Uncle Orion’s wife, gave it to the Keokuk Library a 
good many years later. My grandmother was only fifty-five at this 
time, but her portrait looks older because of the cap she is wearing. 

Uncle Sam at this time was a young man of about twenty-four. He 
wore sideburns, and had chestnut hair, I should have said, though some 
call it “red.” It was very curly. My grandmother said that as a boy 
he would soak his hair in a tub of water and plaster it down to try 
to make it straight. 

I was very fond of Uncle Sam, but I did not think he was the 


1 This chapter is in the words of my mother, Annie Moffett Webster. S. C. W. 
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genius of the family. I remember when I was about eight I thought he 
needed a little religious instruction and started to tell him the story 
of Moses. Uncle Sam was strangely obtuse, and finally I went to my 
father and said, “Papa, Uncle Orion has good sense and Mama has 
good sense, but I don’t think Uncle Sam has good sense. I told him 
the story of Moses and the bu brushes and he said he knew Moses very 
well, that he kept a secondhand store on Market Street. I tried very 
hard to explain that it wasn’t the Moses I meant, but he just couldn’t 
understand.” 

When I think of Uncle Sam during those early years it is always 
as a singer. He would sit at the piano and play and sing by the hour, 
the same song over and over: — 

There was an old horse 
And his name was Jerusalem. 

He went to Jerusalem, 

He came from Jerusalem. 

Ain’t I glad I’m out of the wilderness! Oh! Bang! 

He seems to have been flattered by my appreciation of this effort 
because he began to call me “Old Horse.” It was “Old Horse, get me 
that book” or “Old Horse, run up to my room for a paper.” 

As I grew a little older it must have struck me that to be called 
“Old Horse” even by Uncle Sam was not suitable. My cousin Jenny 
Clemens, Uncle Orion’s daughter, who was visiting us, had also been 
insulted by our uncle. He had taken to calling her “Trundle-bed 
Trash,” a current term for the extra children who had to sleep in 
little trundle beds. Jenny and I sat on the steps of our house and in¬ 
vented what has now come to be known as a sit-down strike. We 
resolved to run no more errands for Uncle Sam until he stopped 
calling us by these names. I do not remember how the strike was 
adjusted. He probably knew how to make us forget our resolution. 

Another of Uncle Sam’s songs which seems to have struck me as 
a classic to be remembered was: — 

Samuel Clemens! the gray dawn is breaking, 

The howl of the housemaid is heard in the hall; 

The cow from the back gate her exit is making, — 

What, Samuel Clemens? Slumbering still? 
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Remember how seldom a buckwheat you get, 

How long it may be e’er you see one again, 

It may be for years, and it may be forever! 

Then why thus tempt fortune, most reckless of men? 

My mother had taught music before her marriage and had grown so 
tired of it that when she was first married she wouldn’t have a piano, 
but later she took music up again. She was never very strong and my 
bringing up was largely in the hands of my grandmother. My grand¬ 
mother has been represented in recent years as a Puritan, but nothing 
could be further from the truth. She loved any kind of excitement. 
She seemed to be always going to a parade, a circus or a funeral — it 
was all one to Grandma. One day — much later than this period — 
I said to her “Grandma, there is to be a fine concert. Miss Janes is to 
sing a solo. Would you like to go?” She answered surprisingly, “No, 
I never did like anything low and solemn.” 

She was a great beauty, a fine dancer, and very witty. She kept her 
beauty to the last, as well as her love of color and dancing. I have 
known her to dance when she was seventy-five. She was very straight 
and dignified. When she went back to Keokuk in her last years to live 
with Uncle Orion he said that when she went into the theater dressed 
in her black velvet with white lace, her lavender kid gloves and 
ostrich-tip bonnet, she always created a stir. At eighty-five she looked 
the duchess. 

Grandma’s room was always a perfect riot of red; carpets, chairs, 
ornaments, were all red. She would have worn red, too, if she had not 
been restrained. She was modern in her ideas and insisted on wearing 
her skirts shorter than was conventional. Once when she Was having 
an especially nice dress made the family gave secret orders to the 
dressmaker to make it longer than she had said. When Grandma tried 
it on she said nothing, but promptly sat down and ran a tuck in it. 

Her interest in funerals was not morbid, but the result of having 
lived in a remote mountain community in Tennessee where funerals 
were the only occasion of a general get-together. Sometimes the 
funerals were saved up, and would be held for three or four persons 
when the preacher came around. Sometimes a man would go to his 
wife’s funeral with his second wife. 
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One funeral procession that Grandma took me to see in St. Louis 
stands out in my memory. A number of persons had lost their lives 
in a hotel fire. Many of the leading citizens either came themselves 
to the funeral or sent their carriages. It was a very long procession. 
Suddenly there was a break, a long space with just one carriage, and 
then another space; so that one carriage passed entirely alone. I asked 
what it meant, and was told that in this carriage were a family of 
foreigners who had rented a colored girl and treated her with such 
cruelty that she tried to drown herself. She was rescued and returned 
to them. The cruel treatment continued. There were witnesses — white 
women — but for some reason the law could not help in any way. So 
great was the indignation that no one would have his carriage near 
that of this family. They were sent to Coventry. 

My grandmother enjoyed anything out of the ordinary in religion 
or mental phenomena. Sometimes she used to take me to the Jewish 
synagogue. I can’t remember the slightest feeling against Jews in St. 
Louis. 

I remember being taken to a lecture on mesmerism, and trying out 
my mesmeric powers on Uncle Sam afterwards. He proved an ex¬ 
traordinary subject. No sooner had I made passes in front of him 
than he went into a rigid trance, under which he did just what I 
told him to, and made the most astonishing remarks. I boasted about 
my powers but had no success with other members of the family or 
the children in the neighborhood. 

Grandma loved to meet people. Once on the boat when we were 
going on one of our visits to Hannibal word was brought to her of a 
colored man who worked on the boat who was anxious to meet her 
because she was from Kentucky. He could not come to see her so 
she immediately offered to go to see him. We went down and down 
and down and at last found him. Grandma sat on a keg and they 
talked and talked and she enjoyed the visit as much as he did. She 
had never seen him before — but he was from Kentucky. 

In Hannibal as we were walking some colored women would stop 
and cry “Oh! Miss Jane!” and she never failed to respond. She seemed 
to be ‘‘Miss Jane” to scores in Hannibal, and “Aunt Jane” on the boats, 
where they made a great fuss over her because Uncle Sam was a pilot. 

Like Koko, she had her little list, and it was amazing to see the names 
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of the candidates. There was John Quarles, her brother-in-law, be¬ 
cause he drank and was unkind to Patsy (this was only in Grandma’s 
opinion); there was the furrier who offered to make her a muff if 
she would furnish the kittens; there was Jenny, the slave girl who, in 
the long trek to Missouri, always managed to get the pacing horse 
and leave the trotting horse for Orion. Then there were the Yankees — 
all Yankees. Yet later when she went to live in Fredonia, New York, 
she liked the neighbors very much. She still spoke disparagingly of 
Yankees, but she never considered anybody she knew a Yankee. 

Another person on her list was a girl who married a young man of 
whom she was very fond. My grandmother had a beautiful tea set 
which he had admired so much that she had impulsively said she 
would give it to him when he got married. But she so disliked the 
girl of his choice that she decided to forget her promise. Unfortunately 
the bride heard about it from her husband and sent for the set. 
Grandma gave it to her but never forgave her. 

My grandmother loved to embroider. She could see with only one eye 
— the other she had injured as a child of six when she was cutting a 
raw sweet potato — but that eye was exceptionally strong. She used to 
do beautiful work on my dresses and coats and on her own capes. 
They did not used stamped patterns in those days. She would take the 
material to a woman who made free-hand designs in chalk. A small 
part of the design would be drawn on the material, and when that 
was finished my grandmother would take it back and the woman 
would continue the design. The designs were flowers, grapes and so on, 
and the embroidery was done in colored silks, which must have de¬ 
lighted my grandmother’s color sense. 

She and my mother never forgot the day when a particularly fine 
coat and dress were finished for me. I was too young to remember the 
incident, but they told me about it in later years. Some affair was going 
on at the church, but earlier the women of the church were to have a 
meeting. My father was coming to the later meeting, and since my 
mother and grandmother were going to both meetings they asked my 
father to get me ready and bring me along with him. This was some¬ 
thing new for him, but the new dress and coat, with bonnet to match, 
were laid out on the bed and it seemed as if nothing could go wrong. 
But when my father began looking for my clothes he looked every- 
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where but on the bed. So he used his own judgment. He found a little 
dress and put that on me. It was supposed to button down the back, 
but he buttoned it down the front. Then he found a little sacque, 
and got me into it. It was supposed to button in front, but he buttoned 
it in back. Of course I must have a bonnet — and he found me a bonnet 
— the one I put on when I played around in the yard. And then we 
went to the church. My mother and grandmother were sitting in one 
of the front pews, looking forward to my arrival, when my mother 
heard a tittering behind her. She glanced around — and down the aisle 
we came, hand in hand, “both as proud as peacocks.’' My mother never 
forgot that awful moment. 

Both my mother and grandmother had many stories to tell. Grandma 
especially loved reminiscences. I well remember her rocking and knit¬ 
ting, her beautiful curls, first brown and later gray, surmounted by a 
lace cap with lavender bows. As she rocked she told story after story 
in her soft drawling voice, the drawl that Uncle Sam inherited. These 
stories were of her early life, adventures of Patsy and herself when 
they were Kentucky belles spoiled by an indulgent father, stories of 
her grandfather and grandmother and the days of Daniel Boone and 
the Indians, stories of her life in Tennessee, of the long ride from 
Jamestown, Tennessee, to Florida, Missouri, and of the Hannibal days. 

She and her sister were expert horsewomen, as they had to be if 
they wanted to go anywhere in that remote part of Kentucky. They 
used to go to visit their uncle Wharton Lampton, who lived in an¬ 
other part of Kentucky, eighteen miles from Mammoth Cave. One of 
Grandma’s stories had to do with their manipulations to avoid going 
to a dance with some young men they didn’t care for, yet to be able 
to accept when the right ones came along. They kept pretending that 
their aunt would not allow them to go to the dance, but were all ready 
to have her change her mind when the right time came. “But 
Grandma,” I said, “suppose you had missed the dance altogether?” 
She tossed her head. “Why,” she said, “they couldn’t have had a dance 
without «/.” 

My grandfather died long before I was born. Uncle Sam thought his 
father was very strict, but my mother was fond of him. From my 
mother I gained a picture of a man of great dignity, a keen sense of 
honor, and the highest degree of neatness and fastidiousness. He was 
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always called “Squire” by his neighbors. Once on the street someone 
slapped him on the back, and the family were horrified. He was a 
scholarly type, and had studied to be a lawyer. It must have been hard 
for a man of this character to have such a haphazard, happy-go-lucky 
wife. 

My favorite story about him shows his dislike of what today would 
be called “swank.” One Monday morning he met a friend and invited 
him home to dinner. “But,” he said, “you must expect a washday 
dinner.” By some strange freak, there was a turkey dinner. My grand¬ 
father was terribly mortified. “What will that man think of me — pre¬ 
tending that a turkey dinner was only a washday dinner?” he said. He 
never got over it. 

The Clemens family consisted of Orion, born in Gainsborough, 
Tennessee, July 17, 1825; Pamela, born September 13, 1827, in James¬ 
town, Tennessee; Margaret and Benjamin, both of whom died in 
childhood; Samuel; Henry, and Pleasants Hannibal. This last child 
is not mentioned in the Mark Twain biographies; in fact when I spoke 
of him to Uncle Sam in later years he said he had never heard of him 
and refused to accept him. But my grandmother and mother mentioned 
him a number of times. He died when he was three months old. I think 
he came before Margaret. Both his remarkable names were family 
names. 

Very often my grandmother’s stories and Uncle Sam’s did not agree, 
but I think in this case my grandmother was the authority. It reminds 
me of the time, years later, when she was visiting Kentucky, when she 
heard two men behind her in the train discussing whether Mark 
Twain was born in Hannibal. She asked the man who was with her to 
tell them that he was born in Florida. One of the men was uncon¬ 
vinced. That was too much for Grandma. She turned around and 
said, “I’m his mother. I ought to know. I was there!” 

When Sam was about three he was distressed because he had “no 
tail behind.” He said “The dog has a tail behind, the cat has a tail 
behind, and I haven’t any tail behind at all at all.” His uncle (I think 
it was his Uncle Hannibal) made a tail of paper and pinned it on his 
little dress, and he went around very proud and happy. 

His first joke to go down in family annals had to do with his dog. 
His dog was named Watch, and a little boy he played with had a 
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dog named Guess. My grandmother was cutting out a dress and said: 
“I haven’t any pattern. I’ll have to cut it out by guess.” Sam said 
quickly, “Don’t cut it out by Guess, cut it out by Watch” 

My grandmother was always experimental. She was an allopath 
when my mother was a baby and dosed her so much that my mother 
would never give me any medicine at all. Sam was a seven months’ 
baby and very delicate until he was about six years old. Grandma was 
strong for the water cure, and he claimed she was always dousing him 
and giving him cold packs. 

Uncle Sam always insisted that Uncle Henry was the flower of the 
family. He must have been an unusual child. When he was five years 
old he was reading a book when the house caught fire, and there was 
a wild scramble to get out. The blaze was put out, and Uncle Henry 
was discovered outside still reading his book. He had not lost his place. 

I can barely remember my Uncle Henry and perhaps could not re¬ 
member him at all if I had not seen his portrait so often. Everyone 
had the greatest confidence in him. The pilots used to say, “If Henry 
Clemens says it’s so, it’s so, even if it isn’t so.” Uncle Sam was very 
indignant in St. Louis because he couldn’t get his letters from the post 
office. He said they wanted his whole life history and his genealogy 
and even then he couldn’t get them. “But Henry,” he said, “can go in 
and get my letters without a question! Has he a more honest face than 
I have?” 

As a boy Uncle Sam was a somnambulist. One night after the two 
boys, Sam and Henry, had gone to bed, the rest of the family were in 
the sitting room when Sam came in, found one of Orion’s high boots 
and tried to sit on it. Of course it toppled over. He tried again and 
again. The family were convulsed with laughter. At last he was led 
back to bed. A favorite stunt of his was to get up in the night, take 
all the bedclothes and hide them. He would go back to bed until he 
or Henry would wake up crying with the cold. 

The night after my grandfather’s funeral my mother and grand¬ 
mother were sleeping in one room, Sam and Henry were asleep in a 
room across a small passageway. There was moonlight. Suddenly my 
mother saw a white figure coming across the passage. It came in the 
room and began feeling along the bed. She was paralyzed with fear. 
The object moved slowly up to her head. When almost there the moon- 
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light struck the face, and she saw it was Sam. He had put a sheet over 
his head. The sheet, trailing back of him, gave the illusion of a gi¬ 
gantic figure. Years later she would shudder when she spoke of that 
experience. 

At this time there was a great craze for mesmerism. A mesmerist 
came to Hannibal and found Sam an unusually good subject. My 
grandmother said the man gained complete control over him. Sam 
would be walking in the street, the man would appear, point his finger 
at him, and Sam would be unable to move until he received per¬ 
mission. Uncle Sam claimed later that he was faking, but my grand¬ 
mother never believed it. She said that he would get into a state of 
nervous excitement at table if Orion pointed his finger at him and 
would cry, “Make Orion stop! Make Orion stop!” 

He also had strange dreams. Years later when he was a pilot he 
dreamed that Fanny Maltbie was dead. She was a schoolgirl in St. Louis 
and not an intimate friend. Indeed, he hardly knew her. The dream 
troubled him, he feared my mother was ill and dreaded coming home. 
When he came to the house I opened the door and my first words were: 
“Uncle Sam, Fanny Maltbie is dead.” 

But sometimes his premonitions did not work out. Many years after 
this he wrote us from India asking us to find out what his cousin Puss 
Quarles was doing at a certain time. She was then living in Texas 
and we went to a good deal of trouble to find out, but she said as far 
as she knew she was out marketing, as she usually was at that hour. 

As a boy Uncle Sam was supposed to be a mind reader, though 
perhaps his “mind reading” was due to his natural understanding of 
character. Often the neighbors were invited in and entertained by 
him. Once my mother said she felt -it was wrong to have exploited 
such a small boy, but Grandma indignantly declared that it didn’t 
hurt him. 

My grandmother was always doing the unexpected. Once Uncle Sam 
brought home an atrocious spider made out of wire as a present for 
me. He showed it first to my mother and grandmother while I was 
away at school, and my mother warned my grandmother, “Don’t 
frighten Annie. Be careful how you give it to her.” Uncle Sam laid it 
on the mantelpiece. When I came back from school a little later and 
sat on my stool in front of the fire Grandma walked over to the mantel- 
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piece and brushed the spider into my lap. It took the entire family to 
calm me. My mother was furious with my grandmother and said, “I 
told you not to frighten her with it. 1 ’ My grandmother was astonished. 
“I thought that was all right,” she said. She had only been anxious to 
give me my present. 

In i860 we moved to 1312 Chestnut Street. This was a presidential 
year and one in which there was great difference of opinion because 
of the split in the Democratic Party. My father was for Douglas and 
Uncle Sam was for Bell and Everett. I was in a quandary until 
Uncle Sam settled my allegiance by giving me a Bell and Everett but¬ 
ton. 

Our house was a three-story brick house with a dining room in the 
ell. It had steps in front and a white wooden doorway. Margaret, the 
German maid, always would scrub the brick pavement in front and 
wash the white door lintel, to the indignation of the other maids in 
the neighborhood. Our house was known as the house with the white 
doorway. 

I can well remember our parlor, which was typical of that day, 
down to the last detail. It was one long room but had two fireplaces. 
The carpet was flowered, the furniture horsehair. There were Venetian 
blinds, a piano, and a what-not, on which were curios, like specimens 
of minerals. The only pictures on the walls were the six family por¬ 
traits. 

In many respects St. Louis was like a large village with many small 
neighborhoods. In our block there were over twenty homes. Summer 
evenings the streets were gay, the children playing on the sidewalks the 
same games the children play today. Young ladies in their bright sum¬ 
mer dresses strolled along, the older people sat on the steps or carried 
their chairs outside and visited from one group to another. At nine 
o’clock the curfew bell rang, and the children came running from all 
directions, anxious to be home before the last stroke of the bell. The 
ice-cream gardens were favorite resorts on hot summer evenings. 

There was a certain amount of formality in life. Once or twice a 
year my mother would order a carriage and horses and go in state to 
return her calls. She would start at ten in the morning and as each call 
was very short she would usually be home before lunch. 

All kinds of shows came to town, panoramas, plays with leading 
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actors, and excellent concerts. I remember hearing Adelina Patti sing 
at the library. 

Occasionally we would see Indians who had come in from the Plains, 
looking the way foreigners to America hoped to find them for many 
years afterwards, and once I saw a covered wagon inscribed Pike’s 
Peak or Bust. A St. Louis philanthropist had left some money for the 
relief of stranded travelers in covered wagons, and the bequest had to 
be changed by the legislature. 

When I was a young baby an Indian wandered into the house and 
praised the “little papoose.” He would not have accepted me as a gift, 
but my mother was sure he planned to steal me. He probably saw that 
she was frightened and demanded all her money and whatever else he 
saw that he wanted, so she really paid a pretty large amount for my 
ransom. 

The young people of the different neighborhoods had their dramatic 
societies. I remember that Uncle Sam used to enjoy going to their 
shows, though he could not take part in them since he never knew 
when he might be away. He knew the young people and often had a 
group of young men in his room, which was the third floor back. One 
girl whom he admired was Lou Conrad. 

I do not know whether in those early days Uncle Sam had any 
special ambition to be a writer, but I remember two of his literary 
efforts. The first was a ghost story about a phantom pilot. I was about 
seven. He was reading the Story in his slow, drawling voice that was 
just like Grandma’s, and acting it out as he read it. He was a beautiful 
reader. The family was gathered in my mother’s room. As he read 
my grandmother touched his arm and said, “Sam, look at Annie.” I 
stood in the middle of the room transfixed with horror, and yet fas¬ 
cinated. I have read the story since, but I have never experienced the 
same thrill. 

Again, he had written a short article making fun of woman’s rights. 
It was published in one of the papers. A woman, a stranger, answered, 
signing herself “Cousin Jenny.” He replied, and they had a humorous 
literary duel. He said privately that his task would have been easier 
if she hadn’t had all the arguments on her side. 2 

2 G. B. Brownell in the American Book. Collector, April 1933, says that the Mis- 
souri Democrat of St. Louis published some humorous material on “female suffrage” 
by Mark Twain on March 12, 13, and 15, 1867. 
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One of our visitors who was a good deal of a trial at the time proved 
later to have been good “copy” for Uncle Sam. She was old Mrs. Holli¬ 
day from Hannibal. Mrs. Holliday’s visits were visitations, because, 
though she was always “just going,” she took a long time to go. I re¬ 
member once when “Aunt Betsy” Smith — not a relative, but always 
called “Aunt Betsy” — was visiting us from Hannibal my father would 
not allow her to go on to Virginia as she had planned because he knew 
that as soon as she went, Mrs. Holliday, who was visiting someone 
else in St. Louis, would come. Mrs. Holliday was very indignant about 
it and said, “The idea of old Mrs. Smith imposing on Will Moffett that 
way.” 

Once Mrs. Holliday had been with us a long while, but had said she 
was leaving by a certain boat for New Orleans. We knew she didn’t 
mean it, but Uncle Sam said he would undertake to get rid of her. 
He promised her to take her to the boat, and when the day arrived 
he was ready and waiting for her at an early hour. The boat was 
scheduled to leave at a certain time, but Uncle Sam had private in¬ 
formation that something had gone wrong with the machinery and 
that it would not leave until several hours later. Nevertheless, he kept 
hurrying Mrs. Holliday, while she took her time about packing up. 
When she finally got started she had to stop at a little store on Market 
Street and then insisted that he take her somewhere else for another 
errand. He kept hurrying her every minute, but she dawdled along 
until after the time that the boat was scheduled to leave. When he 
finally did get her to the landing the boat was still there, much to her 
surprise. He took her on board and put her in charge of a clerk he 
knew. “Whatever you do, don’t let Mrs. Holliday leave the boat,” he 
told him. His friend kept faith but must have suffered. When he 
came back from New Orleans, he was said to be wandering up and 
down muttering: “I want Sam Clemens! I want Sam Clemens! I want 
to horsewhip him for putting that old lady off on me!” 

Mrs. Holliday spent as much of her time as she could traveling on 
the river. A fortuneteller had told her that she would meet her third 
husband on the river. When we moved to Fredonia about ten years 
after this and my grandmother was rather lonely at fisst, we consoled 
her by saying, “At any rate, Mrs. Holliday will never visit us here.” 
But the first thing we knew we had a telegram from Uncle Sam, who 
had recently married and was living in Buffalo, saying to expect her. 
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She had turned up at his house but as someone was very ill there 
he had not permitted her to get out of the cab but had given her fifty 
dollars and sent her on to us. Somehow she got the wrong address and 
was taken to a church that was closed. Someone found her, accompanied 
by a boy carrying her carpetbag, pounding on the side door saying, 
“Oh, has it come to this — Pamela Clemens must live in an old 
church?” 

Mrs. Holliday was a pathetic character. In her early days she had 
been the social leader in Hannibal, and it had been considered quite an 
honor to be invited to her parties. The poor old lady finally died in an 
insane asylum. 



CHAPTER 



t am clemens knew plenty of girls, but he always managed 
Kjf to keep from being seriously involved. He also managed to be 
polite about it, Southern-style. One story illustrates his technique. A 
young married woman who had formerly lived in Hannibal once 
told Annie that she had been engaged to him. Annie went to her 
uncle and asked him whether it was true. He paused a moment and 
then said, “Well, if she says so, it must be true.” 

But when he was twenty-two, in his early days as a pilot, he met the 
only girl he had any trouble forgetting. Her name was Laura Dake, 
and she was only fifteen years old. 

When a boat tied up at New Orleans there was always a wait of a few 
days during which the pilots had nothing to do. On these occasions 
Sam Clemens usually spent his time visiting other boats. One of these, 
the John /. Roe, was owned and operated by farmers and was known 
as “the farmers’ boat.” According to Mr. Paine, Mark Twain said 
that if John Quarles’s farm could be set afloat it would greatly re¬ 
semble that craft in the matter of good fellowship, hospitality, and 
speed. She was not allowed to carry any regular passengers, but family 
guests sometimes came along, probably those who owned a part in¬ 
terest in the boat. There was a big deck for dancing, and a piano in 
the cabin. Mark Twain called it “a love of a boat.” It had no schedule 
to meet and nobody cared much if it got any place. Sam had taken 
some trips on her and the boat’s temperament seemed to suit him. 

It was here that he met Laura, in an atmosphere of moonlight and 
dancing. He says, “I was not four inches from the girl’s elbow during 
our waking hours for the next three days.” The flirtation was broken 
off suddenly when word was shouted to Sam that his own boat was 
backing out. The leave-taking was hasty. Sam promised to write, and 
did, but he never heard from the girl. 
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In Mark Twain’s notebook, published a few years ago, occurs the 
following entry: — 

May 6, 1885. This date, 1858, parted from L. [Laura Dake] Who 

said “We shall meet again 30 years from now.” 

The prophecy was not fulfilled. They never met again. 

Mr. Paine says in the Biography that Sam’s letter, or letters, were 
intercepted, and that he did not know this until he was an old man. 
He did know at the time, however, as the letter that follows will show. 
This letter, written to Orion several years after he met Laura, was 
published in fragments in the Letters. To get the sense it is necessary 
to give the whole letter, reprinting what has already appeared. 1 Mr. 
Paine may have had some good reason for suppressing Laura’s name 
and part of the letter — although it is all harmless. Probably Laura 
was alive at the time that the Letters were published. 

Steamer “Alonzo Child,” — 
Cairo, Feb. 6 th, 1861 

My Dear Brother: — 

After promising Mrs. Holliday a dozen times — (without anything 
further than a very remote intention of fulfilling the same.) to visit the 
fortune teller — Mad. Caprell — I have at last done so. We lay in New 
Orleans a week; and towards the last, novelties began to grow alarm¬ 
ingly scarce; I did not know what to do next — Will Bowen had given 
the matter up, and gone to bed for the balance of the trip; the Captain 
was on the Sugar Levee, and the clerks were out on business. I was 
revolving in my mind another foray among the shipping, in search of 
beautiful figureheads or paragons of nautical architecture, when I 
happened to think of Mrs. Holliday; and as the Devil never comes un¬ 
attended, I naturally thought of Mad. Caprell immediately after, and 
then I started toward the St. Charles Hotel for the express purpose of 
picking up one of the enchantress’ bills, with a view to ascertaining 
her whereabouts — or, in simpler language, where she was supposed 

'The use of parentheses in Sam's comments follows the original letter. In the 
Biography and Letters the dialogue is set off with Madame and S. L. C. to keep the 
reader straight. 
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to “hang out.” The bill said 37 Conti, above Tchoupitoulas — terms; $2 
for gentlemen in my situation, i.e. unaccompanied by a lady. 

Arrived at the place, the bell was answered by a middle-aged lady 
(who certainly pitied me — I saw it in her eye,) who kindly informed 
me that I was at the wrong door — turn to the left. Which I did. And 
stood in the Awful Presence. She is a very pleasant little lady — rather 
pretty — about 28 — say 5 feet 2% —would weigh 116 — has black eyes 
and hair — is polite and intelligent — uses good language, and talks 
much faster than I do. 

She invited me into the little back parlor, closed the door; and we 
were — alone. We sat down facing each other. Then she asked my age. 
And then she put her hand before her eyes a moment, and com¬ 
menced talking as if she had a good deal to say, and not much time 
to say it in. Something after this style: — 

“Yours is a watery planet; you gain your livelihood on the water; 
but you should have been a lawyer — there is where your talents lie; 
you might have distinguished yourself as an orator, or as an editor; 
you have written a great deal; you write well — but you are rather out 
of practice; no matter — you will be in practice some day; you have 
a superb constitution; and as excellent health as any man in the world; 
you have great powers of endurance; in your profession, your strength 
holds out against the longest sieges without flagging; still, the upper 
part of your lungs — the top of them, is slightly affected — and you 
must take more care of yourself; you do not drink, but you use entirely 
too much tobacco; and you must stop it; mind, not moderate, but stop 
the use of it, totally; then, I can almost promise you 86, when you will 
surely die; otherwise look out for 28, 31, 34, 47 and 65; be careful — 
for you are not of a long-lived race, that is, on your father's side; you 
are the only healthy member of your family, and the only one in it 
who has anything like the certainty of attaining to a great age — so, 
stop using tobacco, and be careful of yourself; in nearly all respects 
you are the best sheep in your flock; your brother has an excellent mind 
but it is not as well balanced as yours; I should call yours the best mind, 
altogether; there is more unswerving strength of will and set purpose, 
and determination and energy in you than in all the balance of your 
family put together. 

“In some respects you take after your father, but you are much more 
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like your mother, who belongs to the long-lived energetic side of the 
house. (But Madam, you are too fast — you have given me too much of 
these qualities.) No, I have not. Don’t interrupt me. I am telling the 
truth. And I’ll prove it. Thus: You never brought all your energies 
to bear upon an object but what you accomplished it — for instance, 
you are self-made, self-educated. (Which proves nothing.) Don’t 
interrupt. When you sought your present occupation you found a 
thousand obstacles in your way — obstacles which would have deterred 
nineteen out of twenty men — obstacles unknown, — not even sus¬ 
pected by any save you and I, since you keep such matters to yourself, 
— but you fought your way through them, during a weary, weary 
length of time, and never flinched, or quailed, or never once wished 
to give over the battle — and hid the long struggle under a mask of 
cheerfulness, which saved your friends anxiety on your account. To do 
all this requires the qualities which I have named. (You flatter well, 
Madam.) Don't interrupt. Up to within a short time, you had always 
lived from hand to mouth — now you are in easy circumstances — for 
which you need give credit to no one but yourself. The turning-point 
in your life occurred in 1847-8 (which was?) —a death, perhaps; and 
this threw you upon the world and made you what you are; it was 
always intended that you should make yourself; therefore, it was well 
that this calamity occurred as early as it did; you will never die of 
water, although your career upon it in the future seems weil sprinkled 
with misfortune; but I intreat you to remember this: no matter what 
your circumstances are, in September, of the year in which you are 28, 
don't go near the water — I will not tell you why, but by all that is true 
and good, I charge you, while that month* lasts, keep away from the 
water (which she repeated several times, with much show of earnest¬ 
ness — ‘make a note on’t’ — & let’s see how much the woman knows) 
Your life will be menaced in the years I have before-mentioned — will 
be in imminent peril when you are 31 —if you escape, then when you 
arc 34 — neither 47 or 65 look so badly; you will continue upon the 
water for some time yet; you will not retire finally until ten years 
from now; two years from now, or a little more, a child will be bom 
to youl (Permit me to hope, Madam, in view of this prospective good 
luck, that I may also have the jolly good-fortune to be married before 
that time.) Well, you are a free-spoken young man. Of course you will. 
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(Make another note, Orion — I think I’ve caught her up a played-out 
chute in a falling river this time — but who knows?) And mind — 
your whole future welfare depends upon your getting married as soon 
as you can; don’t smile — don’t laugh — for it is just as true as truth 
itself; if you fail to marry within two years from now, you will regret 
that you paid so little attention to what I am saying now; don’t be 
foolish, but go and marry — your future depends upon it; you can get 
the girl you have in your eye, if you are a better man than her mother 

— she (the girl) is; the old gentleman is not in the way, but the mother 
is decidedly cranky, and much in the way; she caused the trouble and 
produced the coolness which has existed between yourself and the 
young lady for so many months past — and you ought to break 
through this ice; you won’t commence, and the girl won’t — you are 
both entirely too proud — a well-matched pair, truly; the young lady 
is— (but I didn’t ask after the young lady, Madam, and I don’t want to 
hear about her.) There, just as I said — she would have spoken to me 
jqst as you have done. For shame! I must go on. She is 17 — not re¬ 
markably pretty, but very intelligent — is educated, and accomplished 
and has property — 5 feet 3 inches — is slender — dark-brown hair and 
eyes — you don’t want to see her? Oh, no — but you will, neverthe¬ 
less, before this year is out — here in New Orleans (mark that) too — 
and then—look out! The fact of her being so far away now—which 
is the case, is it not? —doesn’t affect the matter. You will marry twice 

— your first wife will live (I have forgotten the number of years) 
your second choice will be a widow — your family, finally, all told, 
will number ten children (slow — Madam — slow — and stand by to 
ship up — for I know you are out of the channel) some of them will 
live, and some will not — (there’s consolation in the latter, at least.) 
Yes, ten is the number. (You must think I am proud of children) And 
you are, although you pretend the contrary — which is an ugly habit; 
quit it; I grant you that you do not like to handle them, though. What 
is your brother’s age ? 33 ? — and a lawyer ? — and in pursuit of an 
office? Well, he stands a better chance than the other two, and he may 
get it — he must do his best — and not trust too much to others, either 

— which is the very reason why he is so far behind, now; he never does 
do anything, if he can get anybody else to do it for hint; which is bad; 
he never goes steadily on till he attains an object, but nearly always 
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drops it when the battle is half won; he is too visionary — is always 
flying off on a new hobby; this will never do —tell him I said so. He 
is a good lawyer — a very good lawyer — and a fine speaker — is very 
popular, and much respected, and makes many friends; but although 
he retains their friendship he loses their confidence, by displaying his 
instability of character; he wants to speculate in lands, and will, some 
day, with very good success; the land he has now will be very valuable 
after a while (say 250 years hence, or thereabouts, Madam) — no — less 
time — but never mind the land, that is a secondary consideration — 
let him drop that for the present, devote himself to his business and 
politics, with all his might, for he must hold offices under govern¬ 
ment, and 6 or 8 years from this time, he will run for Congress. You 
will marry, and will finally live in the South — do not live in the 
north-west; you will not succeed well; you will live in the South, and 
after a while you will possess a good deal of property — retire at the 
end of ten years — after which your pursuits will be literary — try the 
law — you will certainly succeed. I am done, now. If you have any 
questions to ask — ask them freely — and if it be in my power, I will 
answer without reserve — without reserve.” 

I asked a few questions of minor importance — paid her $2 and 
left — under the decided impression that going to the fortune-teller’s 
was just as good as going to the Opera, and cost scarcely a trifle more 
— ergo, I would disguise myself and go again, one of these days, 
when other amusements failed. 

Now isn’t she the devil ? That is to say, isn’t she a right smart little 
woman? I have given you almost her very language to me, and noth¬ 
ing extenuated, nor set down aught in malice. Whenever she said 
anything pointed about you, she would ask me to tell you of it, so 
that you might profit by it—and confound me if I don’t think she read 
you a good deal better than she did me. That Congress business amused 
me a little, for she wasn’t far wide of the mark you set yourself, as 
to time. And Pa’s death in *47-8, and the turning-point in my life, 
was very good. I wonder if there is a Past and future chronological 
table of events in a man’s life written in his forehead for the special 
convenience of these clairvoyants? She said Pa’s side of the house was 
not long-lived, but that he doctored himself to death. I do not know 
about that, though. She said that up to 7 years, I had no health, & 
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then mentioned several dates after that when my health had been very 
bad. But that about that girl’s being “cranky,” and playing the devil 
with me, was about the neatest thing she performed — for although I 
have never spoken of the matter, I happen to know that she spoke 
truth. The young lady has been beaten by the old one, though, through 
the romantic agency of intercepted letters, and the girl still thinks I 
was in fault — and always will, I reckon, for I don’t see how she’ll 
ever find out the contrary. And the woman had the impudence to 
say that although I was eternally falling in love, still, when I went to 
bed at night, I somehow always happened to think of Miss Laura 
before I thought of my last new flame — and it always would be the 
case (which will be devilish comfortable, won’t it, when both she and 
I (like one of Dickens’ characters,) are Another’s?) But drat the 
woman, she did tell the truth, and I won’t deny it. But she said / 
would speak to Miss Laura first — and I’ll stake my last shirt on it, she 
missed it there. 

So much for Madame Caprell. Although of course, I have no faith 
in her pretended powers, I listened to her in silence for half an hour, 
with the greatest interest, and I am willing to acknowledge that she 
said some very startling things, and made some wonderful guesses. 
Upon leaving she said I must take care of my self; that it had cost 
me several years to build up my constitution to its present state of 
perfection, and now I must watch it. And she would give me this 
motto: “L’ouvrage de l’ann^e est detruit dans un jour,” — which means, 
if you don’t know it, “The work of a year is destroyed in a day.” 

We shall not go to St. Louis. Turn back from here, tomorrow or 
next day. When you want money, let Ma know, and she will send it. 
She and Pamela are always fussing about small change, so I sent 
them a hundred and twenty quarters yesterday — fiddler’s change 
enough to last till I get back, I reckon. 

Votre frfcre, 

Sam 

Evidently Mollie was expected to share this letter, because there’s 
a note to her on a margin: — 

Dear Mollie: You owe me one. (To be continued) Ton fr&re Sam 
Clemens 
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It has come to me that the Laura romance may explain a character 
in The Gilded Age that has always puzzled Mark Twain commenta¬ 
tors. The heroine is named Laura Hawkins — the name of the little 
girl Mark Twain went to school with in Hannibal, the original of 
Becky Thatcher in Tom Sawyer. But Laura Hawkins of The Gilded Age 
bears no resemblance to the little girl of Hannibal. Mark Twain had 
never had any romantic attachment to Laura Hawkins, he had no 
special reason for wanting to compliment her, and in any case it was 
hardly a compliment to give her name to an adventuress who finally 
committed a murder. The only girl of the past whom he seems to have 
taken seriously was the Laura whom he speaks about in this letter. 
The icy Laura of The Gilded Age had the pride and the dark hair 
and eyes of Laura Dake, Certain lines in The Gilded Age sound as if 
they refer to a real person. Perhaps Uncle Sam, after being happily 
married for three years, was trying to write Laura Dake out of his 
system. By giving her the name of Laura Hawkins he could call 
her Laura without raising speculations. Mark Twain’s cure for his 
less happy memories was to write them down — in a rather partial 
vein. He didn’t believe in giving the Devil his due unless the Devil 
was on his side. 

On the back of the above letter Orion wrote: — 

Reading the foregoing letter after 20 years, I thought she might 
have read Sam’s mind, till I came to the paragraph in which he states 
that he did not know that our father doctored himself to death. He 
doctored himself from my earliest remembrance. During the latter 
part of his life he bought Cook’s pills by the box, and took some 
daily. He was very dexterous at throwing a pill to the root of his tongue, 
washing it down with a sip of water. 

Sam, Orion, Mrs. Holliday, and even Mr. Paine seem to have been 
impressed by Madame Caprell’s powers. Perhaps spiritualism and 
fortunetelling shouldn’t be investigated too closely. But the scientific 
minds that prefer truth to glamour may have noticed that Sam had 
been urged to go to Madame Caprell by Mrs. Holliday, one of her 
good customers. Mrs. Holliday was a fluent talker, even without en¬ 
couragement, and knew the whole background of the Clemens family. 
It is from such as she that fortunetellers get their material, knowing 
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at the same time that the innocent go-between will also gossip in the 
other direction, boosting the fortuneteller. Madame Caprell’s accuracy 
as to Sam’s past is not so remarkable as her ioo pet cent wrong guesses 
as to his future. Maybe she was right on the dates when he should 
have watched what he was doing, but she fell down badly when she 
was on less sure ground. He did not marry for nearly ten years, he 
never lived in the South, and within a few weeks he left the river for¬ 
ever. 



CHAPTER 
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JLVjLy mother’s story continues: — 

In the spring of 1861, when I was eight years old, Uncle Sam re¬ 
turned home to St. Louis, his occupation of pilot lost forever. He came 
on the last boat from New Orleans to get through the Union lines. 
He was obsessed with the fear that he might be arrested by govern¬ 
ment agents and forced to act as pilot on a government gunboat while 
a man stood by with a pistol ready to shoot him if he showed the least 
sign of a false move. He was almost afraid to leave the house. It was 
at this time that Cousin James Lampton came forward with an invita¬ 
tion to him to come to his home, then in St. Louis, for a visit. Cousin 
James, my grandmother’s first cousin, was the original of Colonel 
Mulberry Sellers. He was always going to make a million, never less, 
but he was always temporarily hard-up. Uncle Sam claimed afterwards 
that the turnips and water dinner which he describes in The Gilded Age 
was actually what he was given at Cousin James Lampton’s, but I 
always found that Cousin James set a very good table. Cousin James 
was charming, always up in the air and prepared.for the best. 

Uncle Sam returned home in a few days. Mr. Schroeter, my father’s 
partner and our next-door neighbor, now offered him the use of his 
house, giving him the key, so that he could stay in concealment there. 
The Schroeter family were in Hannibal for the summer. Grandma 
gave strict orders that if anyone called and asked for Mr. Clemens she 
was to be called first. One day a man called and gave the name Smith. 
Grandma went to the parlor and recognized him as a friend of Uncle 
Sam’s. He had come with the wild project of forming a company to 
join General Price. Uncle Sam accepted at once, and so began his three 
weeks’ experience as a Confederate soldier, which he describes in one 
of his sketches. 
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I insert into my mother’s story a letter with no year date which 
was probably written at this time, since it fits into the pattern. The 
friend was probably a Hannibal boy, because it was a Hannibal group 
that Sam joined; and he evidently went to look over the situation — 
instead of hearing about the company after he got there, as has been 
supposed. He probably didn’t want Orion to know why he was going, 
as Orion was on the other side of the fence. 

Steamer “Hannibal City” 
Under Way, Apt. 2 6 

My dear Brother: 

I am on the wing for Hannibal to collect money due me. I shall 
return to St. Louis to-morrow. Orion bring down “Armageddon” 
with you if you have it. If not, buy it. 

Yr. Brother 

Sam. Clemens 

Written on this letter is a note, I think in Orion’s writing: — 

Armageddon was a book written by a Baptist preacher of Nashville 
to prove that the end of the world would come about i860 to 1875. 
The author located Armageddon in the Mississippi Valley. In the batde 
of Armageddon the United States would defeat Russia and other 
European powers, after which Republicanism and the millennium 
would reign universally. 

I believe the author was wrong on this. We only had the millennium 
for a few years, and then the Democrats got in again. 

My mother’s story continues with several incidents that show Uncle 
Sam’s divided loyalty and the emotional strain he was under. His 
brother-in-law, with whom he was living, was suffering from a similar 
conflict, as his letters of the period show, and many other Missourians 
were in the same state of confusion. 

A short time before he joined this company Uncle Sam and I were 
standing on the front steps one evening when a company of boys 
from Market Street passed. They were carrying a Confederate flag 
and shouting “Hurrah for Jeff Davis!” Uncle Sam called to them and 
asked if they wanted badges. Of course they answered yes. He asked 
me to run up to his room and bring down the ribbons I would find 
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there. I went up and saw two bolts of ribbon, one red and one white. 
I carried them down and he made cockades of red, white and red. The 
boys were delighted and marched away proudly. I also was proud to 
have assisted at this ceremony. I changed my allegiance almost daily, 
but I must have been on the Confederate side that day. 

A very short while after this my mother, grandmother, Uncle Sam 
and I were in the parlor. In front of the house was an old-fashioned 
hitching-post, the top a horse’s head. Frank Pomeroy, a boy eight or 
nine years old, was in front having a procession all by himself. He was 
shouting, and waving a Union flag. Suddenly a gang of boys, prob¬ 
ably the same boys who had received the decorations such a short time 
before, appeared. They fell upon Frank, captured his flag, and put¬ 
ting the stick through the horse’s mouth set fire to the flag. Uncle 
Sam rushed from the house, rescued the flag, put out the fire and 
chased the boys away. He came in furiously angry; strangely enough 
not with the hoodlums, but with Frank because he did not fight. 
Grandma said, “But Sam, probably he has been taught that he must 
not fight.” He turned on her and said furiously: “Not fight? He should 
have guarded his flag with his lifer He walked the floor in a rage, 
while we sat amazed that he should expect a boy of eight or nine to 
guard his flag with his life against a gang of eight or ten, all older than 
himself. It was not until years later that I could understand the sig¬ 
nificance of this scene; that with him it was a case of conflicting loy¬ 
alties. It was not Frank Pomeroy that he felt should guard the flag with 
his life but Sam Clemens. He loved his country’s flag and all that it 
symbolized, and it hurt him to sec even this cheap little flag insulted. 
I know he would gladly have given his life for his country, but he was 
a Southerner, his friends were all Southern, his sympathies were with 
the South. It was the same problem that Robert E. Lee and thousands 
faced. My father said he would go to prison if he should be drafted, 
but he would never fight against his own brothers. 

Some of the women in St. Louis were most indiscreet and did not 
hesitate to express their opinion of slackers, a word unknown at that 
time. Emma Robins, our opposite neighbor, wrote to her brother, who 
was in the Confederate Army, scornfully referring to the young men 
who failed in what she thought their duty. She gave full names. 
“Charles Little,” she said, “does not like the smell of gunpowder. 
He would rather stay with his mother and make baking-powder bis¬ 
cuits.” The Government captured the mailbag and published several of 
the letters, including hers. There was a great deal of amusement as 
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well as indignation over this letter. Emma’s father was already on the 
black list and very soon he was taxed for the benefit of the refugees. 
He did not pay, and everything was taken from the house to be sold. 
I well remember seeing the men carry out furniture, pictures, even the 
window shades and the stair carpet. Grandma was so frightened by all 
this that she adopted the plan of using only initials in her letters — 
a habit Uncle Sam resented. In a complaint about correspondents in 
The Celebrated Jumping Frog he says: “My venerable mother is a 
tolerably good correspondent. She is above the average, at any rate. 
She writes about everybody I ever knew or heard of. But unhappily 
she forgets that when she tells me J. B. is dead and W. L. is going to 
marry F. D. and that B. K. and B. M. and L. L. G. are going to New 
Orleans to live, it is more than likely that years of absence may have 
dulled my recollections of once familiar names and that unexplained 
initials will be as unintelligible as Hebrew to me. She never writes 
a name in full, and so I never know whom she is talking about. There¬ 
fore I have to guess, and this was how it came that I mourned the 
death of Phil Kribben when I should have rejoiced over the dissolu¬ 
tion of Ben Kenfuson.” Uncle Sam did not understand that the habit 
was the result of fear of that intangible thing, Government, which 
could grab your letters and publish them for all to read. 

Uncle Sam’s experience as a Confederate soldier lasted only three 
weeks. Aunt Ella Lampton, my grandmother’s sister-in-law, visited 
the camp and gave a most amusing account of these amateur soldiers, 
and Uncle Sam’s own account of his experiences bears out what she 
said. When he returned, Uncle Orion had just received the appointment 
of Secretary of the Territory of Nevada. Uncle Sam was delighted to 
go with him as his secretary, and the arrangement pleased my grand¬ 
mother. She did not know that we would not see Uncle Sam again 
for six years. 

Uncle Orion had a very beautiful character. He was kind and gende 
in manner. He was very absent-minded. He was a thinker, interested 
in social and religious problems, but he was never successful financially. 
Uncle Orion had promised to write a series of letters to the Keokuk 
Gate City. Uncle Sam had written a letter to my mother describing 
their trip across the Plains. He read it to Orion, who persuaded him 
to send it to the Gate City. It created quite a furore and may be said 
to have been the real beginning of his literary work. He had written 
squibs and short articles, but this was his first writing that attracted 
attention. It was a wonderful piece of description. 
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Orion’s Nevada appointment came through Edward Bates, a mem¬ 
ber of Lincoln’s cabinet with whom he had studied law in St. Louis. 
My mother remembers, her horror when she heard her Uncle Orion 
described as “a Black Republican.” To her it was the equivalent of 
one of the Devil’s angels. Once when she sat on the doorstep of Colonel 
March, who lived opposite, a little girl cried: “Oh Annie, you mustn’t 
sit there! You’ll be poisoned! They’re Black Republicans!” After that 
she always ran by the house. 

Most of Sam’s letters from the West have already been published, 
but the letters or excerpts printed in this volume have not appeared 
previously. He seems to have advised the family at home on several 
subjects, including the bringing-up of children. Pamela gets some 
stern counsel, written in February, 1862, on how to handle her little 
son Sam, born in i860: — 

Why, Sammy is a regular prodigy. “Tries to say almost every word 
you tell him.” But he was further advanced than that, Madam, be¬ 
fore I left home — for he used to try to play on the piano. Now let me 
give you some advice. As soon as he is old enough to understand you, 
just tell him, “Now, my boy, every time that you allow another boy 
to lam you, I’ll lam you myself; and whenever a boy lams you, and you 
fail to pitch into that boy the very next time you see him and lam him, 
I’ll lam you twice” And you’ll never be sorry for it. Pa wouldn’t allow 
us to fight, and next month Orion will be Governor, in the Governor’s 
absence, and then he’ll be sorry that his education was so much 
neglected. Now, you should never despise good advice, you know, 
and that is what I am giving you when I warn you to teach Sammy 
to fight, with the same care that you teach him to pray. If he don’t 
learn it when he is a boy, he’ll never learn it afterwards, and it will 
gain him more respect than any other accomplishment that he can 
acquire. . . . 

Maybe Uncle Sam was brought up a pacifist, but if so he overcame 
the restrictions of his early education very well. His life had already 
been saved by the fight he had with a pilot, which resulted in his 
transfer from the doomed Pennsylvania . Young Sammy — Samuel 
Erasmus Moffett — under the same family bringing-up that the elder 
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Sammy had, also turned out very well, though not as fiery as his 
uncle. 

Sam also tells his mother her duty toward Orion, in a letter of 
April 2, 1862, from Carson City, Nevada — Orion’s headquarters, to 
which Sam returned at intervals: — 

Lord bless me, who can write where Orion is. I wish he had been 
endowed with some conception of music — for, with his diabolical 
notions of time and tune he is worse than the itch when he begins to 
whistle. And for some wise but not apparent reason, Providence has 
ordained that he shall whistle when he feels pleasant — notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that the barbarous sounds he produces are bound to drive 
comfort away from everyone else within ear-shot of them. I have got 
to sit still and be tortured with his infernal discords, and fag-ends 
of tunes which were worn out and discarded before “Roll on — Silver 
Moo-oon” became popular, strung together without regard to taste, 
time, melody, or the eternal fitness of things, because, if I should boil 
over and say I wish his music would bust him, there’d be a row, you 
know. For I discovered by accident that he looks upon his Variations 
as something of an accomplishment, and when he does warble, he 
warbles very complacently. I told him once, on the plains, that I 
couldn’t stand his cursed din — that he was worse than a rusty wheel¬ 
barrow — and if he did not stop it I would get out of the coach. Now 

he didn’t say “Get out and be d-d,” but I know he thought it, Ma, 

and if I were you I would just touch him up a little, and give him 
some advice about profane swearing — not so as to hurt his feelings, 
you know, but just to give him to understand, in a general way, that 
you don’t lend your countenance to that sort of thing. You’re his 
mother, you know, and consequendy, it is your right and your busi¬ 
ness and comes within the line of your duties, as laid down in the 
Articles of War. Now I could do it. / could stir him up in such a way 
— I could read him a lecture that would make him “grit his teeth** 

and d-n all creation for a week, bless you. But then I am not his 

mother, you know, consequendy it is not in my line — it must come 
from you — don’t you see ? 

4 

Uncle Sam would go to a good deal of trouble to teach anyone a 
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wanted to do to escort some young lady callers home, he went out 
of his way to lead them through the Jimson weeds, which was very 
unpleasant going for anyone sensitive to prickles and unpleasant 
odors. In Nevada he went to considerable pains to cure his mother 
of the habit of writing on any sheet of paper that happened to be 
handy. She had no particular feeling for uniformity. In a letter from 
Virginia City he wrote: “Ma, write on whole letter sheets — is paper 
scarce in St. Louis?” To reinforce his orders he sent her a letter com¬ 
posed of papers of every size, color, and shape, including wrapping 
paper, the scraps all jumbled together and stuffed into an envelope. 
She spent several indignant hours sorting it out. 

But the mere joy of teasing his mother was enough, even without a 
reform motive. Another time a letter came marked in each corner 
“Private,” “Strictly Confidential,” and so on. The family were all on 
edge to hear what it was about, but Grandma Clemens refused even* 
to open it in their presence. She marched upstairs to read it — but in a 
minute she was down again, blazing with wrath. It was written in 
Chinese. 

The Chinese letter has disappeared, but a postscript to one of his 
Western letters reads: “Beck Jolly will read Ma’s Chinese letter for 
her.” This was probably a further hoax. Beck Jolly was not a China¬ 
man as his name suggests. He was the pilot of the John J. Roe. 

His mother could always be trusted to rise to the bait. Once she said 
to Sam: “What do you think Annie said? She thought goobers grew 
on trees!” (Goobers are peanuts.) He responded at once: “Isn’t that 
silly? Everyone knows they grow on bushes.” “Bushes!” she cried. 
“Why of course they don’t grow on busies!” — and she was off, with 
Sam adding just enough argument to keep the fire blazing. 

Sam Clemens was not one to stand aloof when there was any excite¬ 
ment going on and crowds were gathering. The inevitable happened. 
In the middle of the first page of a letter Uncle Sam wrote to his 
family in May, 1862, is a tiny flake of gold. In a postscript he wrote: 
“‘Prospect* from *M. H.* ledge sticking to piece of yellow paper in 
middle of this page.” This gold has always stuck to the letter. It is 
a symbol of the fabulous riches Uncle Sam dreamed of when he was 
down with the gold fever. 



CHAPTER 




r HE year 1862 was a thrilling time for Sam Clemens. Rich veins 
were being discovered on all sides. Men would come in one day 
without a cent and the next be rolling in riches, or rolling, anyway. 
Naturally, Sam caught fire. He was not a gambler in the strict sense 
of the word. He didn’t bet on races, play cards for large stakes, or 
even play the market to any extent. But he enjoyed taking chances 
where adventure was involved. And he tried to reinforce optimism 
with judgment. In one of his letters to Orion he wrote: “I have 75 
feet in a spur of the ‘Antelope,’ which promises nothing save that it is 
an offshoot from a good family — and I am aristocrat enough to at¬ 
tach some importance to that sort of thing.” 

Orion, of course, caught the craze, and Sam appointed himself 
Orion’s financial adviser. Uncle Sam had gone to Nevada as Orion’s 
secretary, but somewhere along the road the roles seem to have changed 
around. The following letter doesn’t quite show the restraint of a 
man writing to his boss. 


Esmeralda, May 17, [1862] 

My dear Bro: 

If you can’t get the whole of the second story at Kinkead’s, why, 
Gov. Johnson’s seems pretty good — except in the matter of binding 
yourself to take it for a year. I would not like to do that, for when 
the Capital buildings are erected, you will probably have rooms in 
them. The suggestion is worthy of attention. Wherever you go, fit 
up the office superbly. I don’t like Gov. J.’s as well as Harrington’s, 
because the former is not on the principal business street. 

I thought it was a hlan\ deed which Sam Mongomery sent me. 
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Send those Spanish spurs that hang in the office, out to “Thomas 
Messersmith, care of Billy Claggett,” by some safe person. I wore 
them in from Humboldt. 

Yes, I have received the Jioo — much obliged. Stand by, now, for 
we shall let a contract on the Flyaway to-morrow, which will cost 
about $200 — sink a shaft 25 feet deep. 

No, let the Humboldt ground alone, but keep yourself posted about 
the rise of property in Dayton, so that you may know what you are 
about when you start in to sell those lots. And post yourself about 
Carson property, too — so that you can sell your town lot for all it is 
worth. The cards are the Flyaway and the Monitor — and we will 
stake the whole pile on them. If they win, we are all right —if they 
lose, I am busted. 

That is well. Let Mollie stay where she is, for the present. 

Perhaps you had better send me your note to Teall. 

Never send anything by that d—d stage again, that can come by 
MAIL, as I have said before. The pkg envelops cost me 50 cents. 

You don’t understand. A letter from here, by Express, must be en¬ 
closed in a W. F. envelop, and be additionally prepaid in cash and 
cash ONLY. 

I hope Barstow will leave the “S. L. C.” off my Gate City letters, 
in case he publishes them. Put my Enterprise letters in the scrap book 
— but send no extracts from them East. 

You perceive that I am not in a high good humor. For several rea¬ 
sons. One — Raish came home from the mill this morning, after 
working the whole night, and found a letter from Bob, in which he 
learned that no sale had been effected. This reduced his spirits to the 
lowest possible notch, for he is out of money, or nearly so, and he 
was making large calculations on Bob’s replenishing his purse. . . . 

Remember me cordially to Capt. Nye, 1 and ask the old cuss how 
“Bill” is. If I wasn’t so glad to hear that the “old man” is back again, 
and if I hadn’t been swearing so much to-day that I am about run out, 
I would give him a dose of slang just because I am at a safe distance 

and can do so with impunity. He be d-d anyhow — just for a 

starter. 


1 Captain Nye was the Governor’s brother, who comes into Roughing It. 
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Ask Tom to give my dear love to Miss P. — she with the long 
curls, out there under the hill. 


Yr. Bro. 


Sam 


The reason he wanted to leave the “S. L. C.” olf his letters to the 
Keokuk Gate City was to avoid repercussions from St. Louis. On 
April 28, several weeks earlier, he had written to Orion: “Ma and 
Pamela seem t q be down on my last to the Gate City. Well, what’r 
they going to da about it — be Jes-s? — (Though I would hate to ask 
them the question, you bet.) ” His family were probably right. At that 
time his letters home were better literature than most of his published 
work, which often was no better than the other humorous junk of 
the period. 

Sam seems to have had an obsession about Orion’s office. In half a 
dozen letters he refers to it, urging Orion to go in for grandeur. (When 
he was an old man he went to the other extreme in the matter of 
offices, as will appear later.) 

The plan to rent an office from Governor Johnson seems to have 
fallen through, and Johnson is “out” in the next letter: — 

Esmeralda 25 th June [1862] 

My Dear Bro 

The mail will close in a few moments. D-n Johnson and the 

whole tribe. I am sick of that old crib you are in. I received $25 per 
Express day before yesterday. If Gillespie gets up a large paper, it will 
suit me exactly to correspond for it. I shall not refuse pay, either, 
although $4 or $5 a week could hardly be called extensive when you 
write by the “column,” you know. I am his man, though. Let me 
know further about his paper —and let it not fail as utterly as the 
Laws did. 

No — I haven’t struck anything in the “Annipolitan.” No — down 
12 feet — am not afraid of it. It will come out well I think. It don’t 
cost Flyaway $50 per ton for crushing — only $20. Clayton wanted to 
help the boys. We shan’t touch the Monitor until the 1st of July, at 
least. Haven’t got an Enterprise of the 8th. Raish sent it to the Bay. 
I gave Cooker the bill. He looked at the law and found 30 cents a 
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mile allowed — which makes his claim worth 30 or $35 anyhow . 
Thank you for writing home for me. They’ve struck good pay rock 
in another shaft within 50 yards of Annipolitan hole. Assayed $75. 

Yr. Bro. 

Sam 

Nothing seems to have come of Gillespie’s plan to start a paper, but 
a year later, when Sam was reporting the meeting of the Carson 
City legislature for the Virginia City Enterprise, Gillespie, then Clerk 
of the House, coached him on parliamentary matters. 

The measured tone of the next letter and the irritation against Orion 
show that Sam was losing his enthusiasm for mining. 

Esmeralda, Thursday [Summer of 1862] 

My dear Bro: 

Yours of 17th, per express, just received. Part of it pleased me ex¬ 
ceedingly, and part of it didn’t. Concerning the latter, for instance: 
You have promised me that you would leave all mining matters, and 
everything involving an outlay of money, in my hands. Now it may 
be a matter of no consequence at all to you, to keep your word with 
me, but I assure you I look upon it in a very different light. Indeed 
I fully expect you to deal as conscientiously with me as you would 
with any other man. Moreover, you know as well as I do, that the 
very best course that you and I can pursue will be, to keep on good 
terms with each other — notwithstanding which fact, we shall cer¬ 
tainly split inside of six months if you go on in this way. You see I 
talk plainly. Because I know what is due me, and I would not put up 
with such treatment from anybody but you. We discussed that Har- 
ronn business once before, and it was decided, then, that he was not 
to receive a cent of money. But you have paid him $50. And you 
agreed to pay a portion of Perry’s expenses, &c., although, as I gather 
from the tone of your letter, you knew, at that very moment, that you 
were breaking your word with me, and also, that all the money you 
might expend in that project would go to the devil without ever 
benefitting you a penny. As soon as Perry left your presence, you 
cursed yourself for being so easily persuaded, and resolved that he 
might pay his own prospecting expenses, without hope of assistance 
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from you. Now wouldn’t it have been better to have saved yourself all 
this by simply pronouncing the talismanic “No,” which always sticks 
in your throat? And would it not be as well, even at this late day, 
to say to him that by a solemn promise made to me, you are debarred 
from expending money on prospecting tours, &c., in search of Mill 

Sites, (which is probably the d - d-est strangest phantom that ever did 

flit before the dazed eyes of a prospector since that genus came into 
existence,) without first getting me to agree to it. That you have 
tried me, but it wouldn’t work. That I have already backed down from 
paying PfusdorfTs expenses, and will never consent again, while the 
world stands, to help pay another man’s expenses. I don’t know 
where the Mountain House is, but I do know that if there is a mill 
site near the Mountain House worth having, Mr. Perry will arrive 
there a long time after it was taken up. But as for all the ledges he can 
find between now and next Christmas, I would not supply his trip 
with lucifer matches for a half interest in them. . . . 

Now, Orion, I have given you a piece of my mind — you have it in 
full, and you deserved it — for you would be ashamed to acknowledge 
that you ever broke faith with another man as you have with me. I 
shall never look upon Ma’s face again, or Pamela’s, or get married, or 
revisit the “Banner State,” until I am a rich man — so you can easily 
see that when you stand between me and my fortune (the one which 
I shall make, as surely as Fate itself,) you stand between me and 
home, friends, and all that I care for — and by the Lord God! you 
must clear the track, you know! . . . 

Yes, the saddle bags were all right. I had nothing to pay on them. 
With letters, though, the case is different. Have to pay for them at 
both ends of the route. Raish says money can’t be sent by mail. It’s 
a d-d curious mail, isn’t it ? 

The next excellent news is the $50. although I suppose I could 
have worried along with something less for a week or two. 

But the best news of all is, your resolution to take Kinkead’s office, 
and when you come to furnish it, look at what the County paid in 
that way for Turner’s office, and see if you can’t “go” a few dollars 
“better.” But the carpet— let that eclipse everything in town. I feel 

very much relieved, to think you will be out of that d-d coop 

shortly. 
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Lieut. Noble and his men are here. Three deserted yesterday. One 
was caught to-day and put in irons. . • . 

Yr. Bro. 

Sam 

Orion may have been difficult to work with, but he does seem to 
have had some practical ideas. In May Sam had written him: “Do you 
own in those water powers? If so — well, I recollect you do — it is 
bully. Isn’t confiscating ten miles of one of God Almighty’s rivers 
coming it rather strong, perhaps ? The more the better, though, if the 
thing can be stood.” 

For a minute here Uncle Sam was letting his conscience get the 
better of him. But scruples over water power were unheard-of at this 
time. He wavered, but he didn’t waver long. 

A letter from Jane Clemens to her children in Nevada belongs at 
about this point. The “W. B.” she mentions is Will Bowen, and 
“Bi” is Bixby, the pilot who taught Uncle Sam the river, and later 
seems to have borrowed two hundred dollars from him. George Hawes, 
nephew of John Quarles, and George Schroeter (“Schroter”), partner 
of Will Moffett, have been mentioned before. 


Octob the 12 th [1862] 

To All in the Teritory 

I attended the grand review yesterday. All were on their best looks 
until a regiment of Curtises 2 came along on horse back just from 
Hellana. The men were ragged and dirty and their saddles and 
bridles looked like Sam’s company did when they went to the lakes. 
I had just written two lines when George Hawes, George Schroter 
and Ras Moffett came in. Now they have gone to look at one of the 
forts. George says in Hannibal they are very strict with [secession¬ 
ists] . . . 

14 th 

Mollie, we received your letter and dispatch from your father. We 
were glad to hear that you all got along so well. The same day we 

•Troops of the Union General Samuel Ryan Curtis, who had occupied Helena, Ark., 
from July 14 till August 29. 
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received a letter from Orion, saying he has a house ready for you 
and Jennie. Also saying Sam is in such a cold country. I wish he would 
leave. It would please me better to hear he is writing for a paper and 
giving general satisfaction than in the gold mine. Well, a few words 
to Sam. You got very angry at W. B., Sam, but he is a gentleman to 
Mr. Bi. A pilot has told me repeatedly B is getting $200 50 8 pr month, 
and I must go and see him. If he was a gentleman he would pay me. 
But he did not think he was. He, B., is on the Continental. Capt. 
Oneal is the Capt. The boat came, I called on Mr. B., he met me with 
an outside friendship, no one preasant but he and his wife. After talk¬ 
ing I mentioned the note, he said he was not ready to pay any of it, 
and that was not all, he intended to make Sam knock off $100.00 
because he knocked off $100.00 off of Sam’s note to him. I asked 
him what he done that for, he said, because he was sorry for 
him, he was a young man just setting out in the world. I have 
been told by a pilot since you left that no man ever paid such a 
price as you did. I would have told Mr. B. that but I was not going 
to quarrel with him. He swore one dam after another. I could not 
tell you the language he used, of course I can’t write it. He said no 
secesh ever should have $1.00 of his money — he would see him starve 

and go to h-before he should have a dollar, if he owde him a 

thousand he would not pay it. He kept on in that strain until I said 
Mr. B., Sam is no secesh. O, no, he knew that. He heard Capt O say 
that when Sam and W B were on the Alonzo Child they quarreled 
and Sam let go the wheel to whip Will for talking secesh and made 
Will hush. Then he broke out on the dirty secesh women and 
cursed them until his wife told him there was no secesh woman 
preasant. O no, he knew that well. Then she says what are you talking 
so for. O, just to talk. During the conversation he said there was no 
law to make men pay debts these days. When I left he followed me 
to the door. Said he, I will tell you what I will do. I will come out 
some day with $90.00 in my pocket and you will give me the note. 
I told him he was mistaken. I told him I would not knock off one 
cent. He said he was not going to know no one but Sam in that note. 
I told him I had the note and I intend to keep it. He asked me 
what I would do with it. I told him I was going to sell it. He said I 
8 $250.00. 
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could not get 50^ on the dollar for it. I told him I would try. When 
he found I was in earnest he eased down, but I left him. 

Now Sam, he thought he would scare me and get the note for 
$90.00 but I intend to try some of the pilots to get them' to sell the 
note to the Cp. It is loosing nothing. If he knocked off $100.00 as he 
says it was no more than he ought to do. If he was a gentleman he 
would not ask it of me. Will says honest men pay their debts and 
rascals get out. Don’t you knock off one cent. I have the note, and you 
let me alone; don’t knock off any to him. . . . 

[Remainder missing] 


It appears that Uncle Sam had had a tiff with Will Bowen. He didn’t 
bear him any particular grudge, but in a letter to Orion about this 
time he says, “It would be refreshing if they would catch Will Bowen 
and hang him.” This quarrel is confusing. Uncle Sam had had a 
fight with Will Bowen because Will Bowen was talking secession. 
Two months later Uncle Sam was in the Confederate Army. About 
two months after that he was going out to Nevada as secretary to a 
Union official. Now he’s hoping someone will catch Will Bowen and 
hang him. I don’t know whether he means the Union Army, or 
whether Will Bowen switched too. His brother, Sam Bowen, was one 
of the brave little band that went out to fight for the cause of the 
South, but the next we hear of him he was caught by the Federal 
troops and set to sawing wood/ Next he is piloting a Union boat, 
the Swan, on the Mississippi, and Sam Clemens is writing home * that 
he’d give anything to see him, and he wishes he could borrow the 
money to come West. But great men have done it before. The mighty 
Earl of Warwick changed sides during a battle. 

Jane Clemens’s wish that Sam would give up gold mining and go 
into newspaper work had been granted even before she wrote the 
letter. He had already accepted an offer from the Virginia City, 
Nevada, Enterprise. Virginia City was the very heart of the gold 
boom. The legal decision that Sam speaks of in the next letter had to 
do with mining, of course, and probably was the reason for his feeling 

4 Biography, p. 168. 

6 Letters , p. 58. 
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against California at this time. But when he got to California he got 
the California fever, which is harder to get rid of than the gold fever. 

Reporters on the Enterprise were real people who were allowed to 
express their opinions and let out their emotions. They were more 
like our columnists today. They would pitch into their fellow re¬ 
porters, write up absurd hoaxes seriously, and have a good time gen¬ 
erally. That was just up Sam’s alley. His side line in reporting quickly 
became getting rid of grudges that bothered him. Very soon an official 
named Sewall, coroner at Humboldt, was incautious enough to incur 
Sam’s wrath by withholding news from the reporters in an officious 
and irritating manner. Sam got back at him by inventing the story 
of the petrified man, which was copied in other newspapers and 
spread all over the country. The petrified man was supposed to be a 
prehistoric man whose body had been found in a cave. Sam wrote 
him up as a great discovery, and only a careful reading of the text 
would show that the petrified man was found in a sitting position 
thumbing his nose. Sewall, he reported, was holding an inquest over 
the deceased to try to find out how he had died, and whether any¬ 
body could be held accountable. The Honorable Secretary to whom 
he tells the story is of course Orion. 

Office of the Daily Territorial Enterprise. 


Virginia City, N. T., Oct . 21, 1862 

To the Hon. the Sec’y 
and Deputy Sec. N. T. 

... —the great wrong is consummated. In the Dist. Court last 
night, in “Challon S. M. Co. vs. Potosi G. & S. M. Co.,” the jury ren¬ 
dered verdict for Plff. This lets Virginia, & Judge Mott, and the 
Devil, & many others — “om/” — and clinches my ancient opinion that 
hell is peopled with honester men than California. Joe can tell you 
what a preposterous wrong that decision last night was. The case will 
be appealed I suppose, but if it isn’t, why, look out for a miraculous 
feat — which is simply this: if that decision stands, the Ophir will 
open its mighty jaws and swallow Mount Davidson. 

(Between us, now) — did you see that squib of mirfe headed “Petri¬ 
fied Man?” It is an unmitigated lie, made from whole cloth. I got it 
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up to worry Sewall. Every day, I send him some California paper con¬ 
taining it; moreover, I am getting things so arranged that he will soon 
begin to receive letters from all parts of the country, purporting to 
come from scientific men, asking for further information concerning 
the wonderful stone man. If I had plenty of time, I would worry the 
life out of the poor cuss. 

[.Remainder missing] 

Mark Twain’s Virginia City days were among his happiest. He was 
leading an easy life, doing just the work he enjoyed, a friend of every¬ 
body in town, or an enemy. 



CHAPTER 
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r HE letters of this period printed here may give a distorted im¬ 
pression of Mark Twain’s temperament, because they are apt 
to show him in a gloomy or irritable mood. The gayer ones, more 
characteristic of his usual state of mind, have already been published. 
The letter that follows shows his annoyance because some other worth¬ 
less vagabond has struck it rich. 

Office Daily Territorial Enterprise 

Virginia, Feb . 16, 1863 

My Dr Mother & Sister: 

I suppose I ought to write, but I hardly know what to write about. 
I am not in a very good humor, to-night. I wanted to rush down and 
take some comfort for a few days, in San Francisco, but there is no one 
here now, to take my place. They let me go, about the first of the 
month, to stay twenty-four hours in Carson, and I staid a week. Per¬ 
haps they haven’t much confidence in me now. If they have, I am 
proud to say it is misplaced. I am very well satisfied here. They pay 
me six dollars a day, and I make 50 per cent profit by only doing 
three dollars’ worth of work. 

Well, I have no news to report, unless it will interest you to know 
that they “struck it rich” in the “Burnside” ledge last night. The stock 
was worth ten dollars a foot this morning. It sells at a hundred to¬ 
night. I don’t own in it, Madam, though I might have owned several 
hundred feet of it yesterday, you know, & I assume I would, if I had 
known they were going to “strike it.” None of us are prophets, though. 
However, I take an absorbing delight in the stock market. I love to 
watch the prices go up. My time will come after a while, & then 
I’ll rob somebody. I pick up a foot or two occasionally for lying about 
somebody’s mine. I shall sell out one of these days, when I catch a 
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susceptible emigrant. If Orion writes you a crazy letter about the 
“Emma Gold & Silver Mining Company,” pay no attention to it. It 
is rich, but he owns a very little stock in it. If he gets an eighth share 
in the adjoining company, though let him blow. It will be all right. 
He may never get it, however. 

What do you show my letters for? Can’t you let me tell a lie 
occasionally to keep my hand in for the public, without exposing 
me? 

I advertised for Mrs. Hubbard’s brother & David Anderson’s son. 
Mr. Dreschler called on me two days afterward. He was in robust 
health; lives in Steamboat Valley, near here; I promised to visit him. 
He owns ranch & city property, & is well off. Mr. Ellison called on 
me the same day. He said John Anderson was on his ranch at the 
Sink of the Carson, 60 miles from here. Anderson will return to St. 
Louis in the Spring to go to the wars. I sent him some late St. Louis, 
Louisville and New Orleans papers, & promised to visit him some day. 
Remember me kindly to Mrs. Hubbard & Fannie. 

Pamela, you do not say whether you are getting well or not? I 
think you will have to spend next summer at the Fountain of Youth 
— the fabled spring which the weary Spaniards sought with such a 
hopeful yearning, and never found. But I have found it, and it is 
Lake Bigler. 1 No foul disease may hope to live in the presence of such 
beauty as that. I send the paper to Moffett & Scroter [Schroeter] every 
day; you will find in it all that you do not find in my letters. 

I inclose a picture for Margaret Sexton. Had your letter arrived a 
little sooner, I could have sent it to her myself, as a Valentine. 

Yrs. affec — 

Sam. L. Clemens 

Remember me to all. 

Uncle Sam brought back some nice-looking stock in various gold 
and silver mines. I remember taking some of the revenue stamps off 
them in later years, so they were not a total loss. 

The head and tail of the next letter are missing, but enough of it 
remains to show the disadvantage of having an entertaining per¬ 
sonality. 

1 Lakc Tahoe now occupies the same spot. 
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Mrs. Holliday seems to have had some good luck for once. Every¬ 
body seems to have owed everybody else money in those days. That’s 
how they must have supported themselves — borrowing from each 
other. 

The letter is to Jane Clemens, and was probably written from 
Virginia City in 1863: — 

. . . ladies at the other end, who, when they had finished their meal, 
came by & asked me to come into the parlor after dinner. I accepted, 
gladly, thinking I had my new friend “in the door” then — as the 
faro players say — but I was mistaken, you know. He proceeded with 
me to the parlor door — but for the sake of his friends & his innocence, 
I said nothing uncivil to him, but turned away & went up town, he 
still following. He staid with me bravely, until I had gone all my 
usual rounds & a few unusual ones, too, although a fearful snow¬ 
storm was raging at the time — and came back to the office with me, 
where he staid until 8 or 9 o’clock & then went'out to feed his oxen 
— since which time I am happy to inform you, Madam, I have neither 
seen or heard of him. Remember me kindly to his folks. . . . 

Bully for Mrs. Holliday — she owes me five or ten dollars. Tell 
Uncle Jim I don’t write, simply because I am too lazy. Nothing but 
that deep & abiding sense of duty which is a second nature with me, 
prompts me to write even to my gay & sprightly mother. It is misery 
to me to write letters. But I say, Ma, don’t let your kind heart be 
exercised about poor John Anderson, because in that case I shall get 
the benefit of it in your next, you know. This country will take the 
“soft solder” out of him —just let him alone. 

Why, certainly, if Mr. Moffett will advance you money on my 
account Ma, draw liberally — I’ll foot the bill some day. 

But I can’t write any more. They have “struck it rich” in the “front 
ledge” in Gold Hill the other day, & I must go out and find out 
something more about it. The “front ledge” . . . 

Another fragment from a letter to his mother must have been writ¬ 
ten from Virginia City at the end of January, 1864. The “Constitution” 
he refers to was the Constitution of Nevada: — 

. . . [The bill] was reported back from the Committee with a whole 
lot of blanks in it (for dates — apportionment & number of members, 
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amount of money appropriated to pay expenses of the Convention &c.). 
The Council passed it without filling those blanks—the House did 
the same thing — it was duly enrolled, brought back and signed by 
the President of the Council & the Speaker of the House — then 
transmitted, a worthless, meaningless, & intentionally powerless in¬ 
strument, to the Governor, for his signature — at night. And behold, 
a miracle! When the bill reached the Governor, there was not a 
solitary blank in it! Who filled them, nobody can tell — but the En¬ 
rolling Clerk didn’t, anyhow, as the enrolled bill in this office will 
show. Therefore, the bill was a fraud — the Constitutional Convention 
was a fraud — the Constitution is born of fraud — a State erected under 
it would be a fraudulent and impotent institution, & should ultimately 
be kicked back into a Territorial status again, on account of it. Where¬ 
fore, when men say “let the Constitution slide,” I say Amen. 

The reason why I haven’t sent you any money lately, Ma, is be¬ 
cause I have been in debt on mining account. But I shall be out again 
before long. 

When Artemus Ward gets to St. Louis, invite him up to the house 
and treat him well, for behold, he is a good fellow. But don’t ask him 
too many questions about me & Christmas Eve, because he might tell 
tales out of school. At his suggestion I mean to write semi-occasionally 
for the New York Sunday Mercury. Of his own accord he wrote a 
flattering letter about “Mark Twain” to the editors of that paper; & 
besides I have promised to go with him to Europe in May or June 
(provided something don’t turn up in the meantime to change my 
notion, you know). 

This Constitution was adopted. If Nevada doesn’t start behaving 
itself pretty soon we might carry out Uncle Sam’s suggestion. 

Artemus Ward had been lecturing in Virginia City and had struck 
up a great friendship with Mark Twain. Sam tried to make his mother 
think he was leading a wild life, but in a letter of January i, 1864, 
printed in the Letters, Artemus Ward regrets that Mark Twain didn’t 
come on with him to the party and keep him from making an idiot 
of himself. 

Mark Twain didn’t take his trip to Europe then, of course. San 
Francisco and Hawaii came in between. 
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As my mother remembers it, Artemus Ward’s illness prevented him 
from coming to the house when he lectured in St. Louis, but her 
grandmother went to hear him lecture, and was disturbed because he 
didn’t refer to the subject of his lecture. 

For two or three years St. Louis had been free from alarms, except 
for spy scares; but in September 1864, when Grant was occupied facing 
Lee in the East, and the main Union armies were far south, a Con¬ 
federate general, Sterling Price, who was himself from St. Louis, 
started a raid into Missouri with a large force. St. Louis boiled with 
excitement. Jane Clemens was in her element. Like Sam in his emo¬ 
tional moments, she reached for her pen: — 

St. Louis Sept. 28 [1864] 

To MY DEAR CHILDREN 

There is great excitement in the city. Yesterday all business houses 
were closed at 12 M. This morning Annie came up with the Democrat 
very early before breakfast. Mr. Schroeter came to our door and asked 
to come in and see it. He set by the fire and read the orders. Well he 
said with a sigh there is so many orders I don’t know which to follow. 
At breakfast Mela 2 said they had better come home to dinner. Mr. S. 
said well — then said no, by George, I may be in the guard house. 
Will said if they did not come she might know they had gone to fight. 
Mrs. Selby next door to us says four men came riding down very fast 
she was afraid to look out she thought Oh they are coming. Mela 
thinks she will be very brave when they come but I think she will 
loose all preasance of mind. Ycster we fixed all the money we have in 
the house to carry it about us. Will has all my money but $45.00 This 
may never reach you. 

Sept. 28, 10 o'clock night 

Mela has just brought up in the third story a letter dated August 28 
one month ago. About two weeks ago Bixby paid me $235.00 the full 
value of Sam’s note, intrust and all. Now your letter with the draft 
of $441 dollars. I had between two and three hundred before. The 
Lord only knows if I shall live to enjoy it. But it makes me feel happy 
to know you have not forgotten you have a mother although your 
sister her family and your mother are far from you Mollie and Sam. 

8 Pamela. 
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And we are threatened hourly with an invasion by Price and others. 
You will receive dispatches before this letter. I mean public dispatches. 
My trunk is packed ready if the women and children are ordered to 
leave — Will and Mr. Schroeter expect every hour to see an order for 
every man that can raise a gun. People dont only look bad but they 
feel bad. The pilots up to Keokuk are contrary. They want their salary 
raised. It was raised to $250 — and they wanted 270. John Hamilton 
was at the head of it. They were all dismissed and new ones put on, 
that don’t know the river good. I don’t know how it will end. Last 
Thursday we received Orion’s letter one month old. The next day 
we received Sam’s scolding letter dated 12th of August. If we can’t 
make him write only by making him mad we will have to try that for 
we would rather have a scolding letter than none. We write every 
week or ten days. We received one from Sam when he first settled at 
San Francisco and that was the last until friday. Sam tell Dr. B. if he 
is a good friend of yours I wish he would give you good advice and I 
wish you would follow his advice. Friday I got in the Olive Street 
car and went down on 4th between Lucas market and Washington 
Av. on 12th Street. Canons men horses and blankets are so thick they 
can scarcely have room to sit down. The canons are all along in a 
row pointing out west. Every few steps you meet soldiers on foot or 
horseback, sentinels everywhere. When I got to 4th the show windows 
were filled with jewelry, costly silks and everything to cost money. 
The orders was all doors.to be closed at 3 oclock. The doors were 
half open. The streets filled with men and women, no business doing. 
What a contrast to look at the soldiers and canons and so close the 
silks and fine goods in the windows. That night, Friday night, be¬ 
tween 9 and 10 o’clock a long train of cannons horses soldiers and 
caision. I have not spelled that word right. Mela pronounces it one 
way I another Mr. S. another and Will another. I mean the wagons 
that carry shot and shell. It was supposed they were going to meet 
Price. This morning a great many soldiers left to meet Price. When 
we came out of the’ church one lady said the cold chills ran over her 
while in church she thought she heard cannons and the rebels were 
here. It is supposed they are at Rolla or Jefferson City. It will not take 
them long to get here. I don’t send you this terrible letter to scare you 
for before this reaches you it will all be over with us here. We have 
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been sending letters and papers to Sam but we dont know that he 
ever received them. We receive the Call and read it regularly. Now the 
overland Mail is running I will send this letter to Orion and some 
papers. 

Orion you must send this to Sam and the papers two and Sam you 
must send your papers to Orion. We will send you both papers while 
the invasion lasts. Orion, Will drew that money next day without 
any trouble. Will proposed to take that and what I got from Bixby 
and bying Govern, bonds as I may draw intrust. He is waiting to see 
what is best to do. Mollie can’t you write us a long letter and tell us 
all the news. Orion and Sam write like they thought they must write 
and they don’t know anything. Little Sam 3 says they don’t know 
nothing. 

Monday morning. No news of it from Price since yesterday. Monday 
night. No later news than yesterday morning. Mela says she don’t 
wish to scare you sending you the papers but she thinks you will all be 
intrased. Mr. S., Will, Mela and myself all wear spectacles. Andy 
Fuqua owned the Cate Swiney or part of her. He sold that and com¬ 
menced building a new boat. The boat will not be finished by two 
months as soon as he expected. Things have changed and it is now 
thought he will loose considerably — $20,000 perhaps twenty thou¬ 
sand. Say nothing about it when you write. We were told to-day of 
three sisters met at Franklin last thursday to see a sister die. Just be¬ 
fore the car got to F. the rebels took possession. The eng. told them 
he must have more water. They let him get it, he put on steam got to 
F, give them 15 m. to get on. They brought the dead woman here to 
the city. 

Sam send this to Orion and Mollie. Sept . 30. 

The letter ends abruptly, with no signature, the excitement being 
over. It was a thing of the past by the time the letter reached Sam. 
It evidently took about a month and a half for a letter to go from 
San Francisco to St. Louis. Probably family letters were not sent 
by Pony Express, which was very expensive. 

At this time it was the Southerners who were the menace, and Jane 

8 Samuel Erasmus Moffett, who later became a leading newspaper writer and editor, 
already shows the editorial instinct. 
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Clemens sounds like a Unionist. I can’t understand why the family 
were so frightened. Will Moffett was a business acquaintance of Gen¬ 
eral Price, whose office had been near his, and after the war his 
granddaughter was one of my mother’s playmates. Three years before 
Sam and his Hannibal group had started out to join General Price. 
But now he was an ogre. 

Jane Clemens seems to have succeeded in collecting the debt from 
Bixby, and to have accepted her success without undue elation. It is 
also clear that she was not going to be put off with duty letters. She 
wanted something entertaining. 

Andy Fuqua, whom she mentions, was a good friend of Will Mof¬ 
fett’s and George Schroeter’s. The next year both were involved with 
him in a financial disaster. A boat he had built, named I think after 
Will Moffett, was burned, and there was difficulty about the insurance. 
This was just before, or just after, Will Moffett’s death. My mother 
remembers that in later years she heard her grandmother say that 
George Schroeter had come to the house very much worried because 
the insurance people would not even investigate their claim. Jane 
Clemens privately went to the head of the insurance company, who 
was active in her church, the Lucas Place Presbyterian Church, and 
asked him to have the claim investigated. Soon George Schroeter came 
in and told them with relief that the matter had been adjusted. Jane 
Clemens said nothing, because she didn’t want them to think that she 
had been interfering in matters that were not her business. 

Will Moffett’s death, which occurred in 1865, gave Sam Clemens 
new responsibilities. Among the family clippings I find notices of 
special meetings, held by the State Savings Association, the Phoenix 
Insurance Company, and the Office Covenant Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, at which resolutions were passed mourning the death of 
William A. Moffett — who was “esteemed and loved by all who knew 
him.” Mark Twain in his Autobiography calls him “a fine man in every 
way.” Two family storie? give a picture of him. One is that he seldom 
went to church because he couldn’t bear to hear people talk piously 
on Sunday and cheat on pork in the middle of the week; the other 
is that he once found a sum of money, and, although he advertised it 
and got no answer, he refused to use it but gave it to Pamela to give 
to any charity she preferred. 
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An older, dependable man in the family must have meant a great 
deal to Sam Clemens, who had more than his share of financial re¬ 
sponsibility all through his life. Mark Twain accepted his responsi¬ 
bilities generously and without question. Occasionally he would blow 
up to Orion over business matters, but always he was careful not to 
let his brother feel that he was a financial burden. But all this is in 
advance of the story. 

From Virginia City Uncle Sam went to California as a reporter on 
the San Francisco Call. But San Francisco was a much larger town 
than Virginia City. In Virginia City, where everybody knew every¬ 
body else, he could give his writing a personal touch that wasn’t 
possible in San Francisco; from being a local celebrity he dropped to 
a place of secondary importance. However, when his The Celebrated 
Jumping Frog was published in 1865 he became known all over the 
country. In one of its chapters he gives a dissertation on the perfect 
letter and uses one from Annie as a good example. She tells him that 
her cat has had more kittens than Lottie’s and she named one after 
Uncle Sam but she thinks it’s going to die, she gave Miss Doosen- 
berry one of his pictures but she said she didn’t want it, and similar 
pieces of news. He said it was the only letter he ever got from the 
States that had any information in it. My mother thinks he doctored 
it a little, but Aunt Mollie told her she really did write him some 
such letter. 

After a while he drifted away from the Call, and the Sacramento 
Union sent him on a trip to the Sandwich Islands as a special corre¬ 
spondent. In a letter of May 5, 1866, published in the Letters, he tells 
how a spirited colt “let out with his left” (in the Letters the word 
“leg” is inserted!) and kicked him across a ten-acre lot when he was 
all ready to take a girl to a party. The unpublished part of the letter 
goes on: — 

Wailuku Sugar Plantation 
Island of Mani, H. I., 
May 4, 1866 

My dear Mother & Sister: 

... If I hadn’t had a considerable weakness for h£r she might have 
gone to the devil under the circumstances, but as it was, I went after 
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her. I got even with the colt; it was a very rough road, but I got there 
at 5 minutes past 5, & then had to quit, my leg hurt me so. She was 
ready & her horse was saddled, but we didn’t go. But I had a jolly 
time — played cribbage nearly all night. 

If I were worth even $5,000 I would try to marry that plantation — 
but as it is, I resign myself to a long & useful bachelordom as cheer¬ 
fully as I may. 

I had a pleasant time of it at Ulupalakua Plantation. It is 3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea (in plain sight from here, 25 miles;) two 
pretty & accomplished girls in the family & the plantation yields an 
income of $60,000 a year — chance for some enterprising scrub. . . . 

Yrs aff’y 

Sam 


Another letter to his mother has been largely cut away, probably 
because a warning postscript says that it must not be shown to any¬ 
body. My family, unfortunately, were very conscientious about follow¬ 
ing Uncle Sam’s instructions. In later years my mother destroyed the 
letters she considered too personal. And some of Uncle Sam’s letters 
probably were destroyed through their own heat. In the cut letter, the 
following prophecy survived the home boards of censorship: . . & 
Gen. Valkenburgh, the United States Ministers to China & Japan say 
that California is proud of Mark Twain, & that some day America 
will be too, no doubt. . . .” 

Uncle Sam was between two fires: the horror of boasting that he 
got from his father, and his desire to please his mother — and himself. 
He was never afraid of the limelight, even as a boy. When he was 
about nine, his mother or sister related, he went to a local boat¬ 
launching. It couldn’t have been a very large boat, as it was launched 
in Bear Creek, probably from a lumber yard, but the event was 
enough to draw the crowd, or what was considered a crowd in Han¬ 
nibal. When the big moment came the crowd left the boat, stepped 
back and cheered the little craft as it slid into the water. At this 
moment little Sam arose from the deck and waved to his audience. 

The next two pieces of unpublished matter from letters of the period 
require a little background of family history to make them clear. Fate 
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began to twist the thread back in Hannibal days. My mother writes 
in her family story: — 

One Hannibal story that both my mother and grandmother told me 
many times was of an election for mayor. One of the candidates fur¬ 
nished free whiskey, and practically every man in town was , drunk. 
Something in the whiskey made them all very silly. Uncle Orion came 
home and the family were all gathered around. He was very foolish. 
Sam would exclaim, “Why Orion! Why Orion!” He enjoyed it at first, 
but after a while he said, “Orion, don’t be such a fool.” I have often 
wondered when Grandma obtained that promise from Uncle Sam not 
to drink while he was on the river if in her subconscious mind was 
the memory of that night. 

I do not know what they put in whiskey in those days, but the 
“something in the whiskey” which my mother says affected Orion 
also affected the family fortunes. The next day Orion went out and 
signed the pledge, and with his natural conscientiousness he took it 
seriously. It was the pledge that ruined the family. At one time Orion 
refused to sell the Tennessee land to some winegrowers, and this fine- 
edged piece of scrupulousness was to Sam like soap to Old Faithful. 
From Honolulu, on May 22, 1866, he wrote to Mollie: — 

To Mrs . Orion Clemens 

My dear Sister: — 

... It is Orion’s duty to attend to that land, & after shutting me 
out of my attempt to sell it (for which I shall never entirely forgive 
him,) if he lets it be sold for taxes, all his religion will not wipe out 
the sin. It is no use to quote Scripture to me, Mollie, — I am in poverty 
& exile now because of Orion’s religious scruples. Religion & poverty 
cannot go together. I am satisfied Orion will eventually save himself, 
but in doing it he will damn the balance of the family. I want no 
such religion. He has got a duty to perform by us — will he per¬ 
form it? 

I have crept into the old subject again, & opened the old sore afresh 
that cankers within me. It has got into many letters to you & I have 
burned them. But it is no use disguising it — I always feel bitter & 
malignant when I think of Ma & Pamela grieving*at our absence & 
the land going to the dogs when I could have sold it & been at home 
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now, instead of drifting about the outskirts of the world, battling for 
bread. If I were in the east, now, I could stop the publication of a 
piratical book which has stolen some of my sketches. . . . 

Yr. Bro 

Sam 

Shortly afterward, on June 21, he mentions the subject in a letter 
to the family. His mother was still the Supreme Court. He begins his 
letter: — 

I expect I have made Orion mad, but I don’t care a cent. He wrote 
me to go home & sell the Tenn. land & I wrote him to go to Thunder 
& take care of it himself. I tried to sell it once & he broke up the 
trade . . . 

Perhaps if the Clemens family had sold the Tennessee land for a 
large sum Uncle Sam would have sidetracked his writing. The moral 
lesson to be drawn from this whole episode is confused. Was the 
family fortune made because there was something in the whiskey? 

The Tennessee land finally drifted away somehow. Perhaps there 
was a flood. My mother has a vague memory of getting two hundred 
and fifty dollars from it for a quitclaim deed. I think I remember 
signing some papers about it myself, but maybe I’m all wrong about 
that. I know Uncle Sam wouldn’t allow it to be mentioned after a 
while. 

Anyway, the family have always been careful since then to see that 
there is no water or other foreign substance in their whiskey. 



CHAPTER 


S^eemy Me QWw/t/ 


M ark twain started East from San Francisco with his fortune 
unmade but his reputation so well established that he was 
able to make a deal with the Alta California for a series of articles to 
be written on a trip he planned to make by himself around the world. 
Several months later this plan was changed when he heard about the 
much advertised excursion to the Holy Lands on the Quaker City. He 
sailed for St. Louis by way of Nicaragua and New York on December 
15, 1866. That was ordinarily the softest and quickest way to get from 
California to St. Louis in those days. 

His last letter from the West is full of pride in being liked — an 
amiable form of pride. 


Dec. 14 th [1866] 
Sanf — Midnight 

Dear Folks — 

I sail tomorrow per Opposition — telegraphed you to-day — leaving 
more friends behind me than any newspaper man that ever sailed out 
of the Golden Gate, Phoenix not excepted. The reason I mention this 
with so much pride is because our fraternity generally leave none but 
enemies here when they go — as, for instance, Webb. I stepped in at 
the great Church Fair at Platt’s Hall tonight & all the Cannibals (I 
mean ladies and gentlemen of Sandwich Island nativity) I ever knew 
• & 30 or 40 I never heard of before, came forward, without the formal¬ 
ity of introductions & bade me good bye & God spdfed. Somehow these 
people touch me mighty close to home with their eloquent eyes & their 
cordial words & the fervent clasp of their hands. 

Love to all 
Yrs 

Sam 
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“John Phoenix” was the pen name of George Horatio Derby, an 
army officer who got into trouble in the army by putting a little too 
much humor into his reports. Having a good deal of spare time, like 
most army officers in those days, he wrote for the papers under his 
pseudonym. Once, when the editor was away, he was left in charge 
and turned the whole paper into a burlesque. His humor was the 
Early American style, rather robust; but California loved it, and his 
jokes and others attributed to him were told all over the state. He died 
in 1862. 

The trip by boat to Nicaragua, then across the Isthmus, then by boat 
to Key West, and finally by boat again to New York, took from De¬ 
cember 16 to January 11. Mr. Paine has described the horrors when 
cholera broke out and the machinery gave way. Seven passengers had 
died before New York was reached. 

A letter Mark Twain wrote to Orion’s wife shows that he was still 
in New York in February:-— 


New York, Feb. [1867] 

Dear Mollie — 

I have tried several times to see your man here, but have not caught 
him in. His place is three miles from my rooms, & it is like Orion’s 
thoughtlessness to put business in my hands when he knows I abhor 
everything in the nature of business & don’t even attend to my own. 

I will have to get even with him for this, somehow. He could have 
this all attended to by writing to the man instead of to me. Time 
presses me mighty hard, here, & you know it destroys a whole day 
to make only a single visit in New York. However, Judge Dixson 
stays within 3 blocks of the Bowling-green, & he is going to attend 
to it for you. He will do it right, too, & I would be apt to do it 
wrong. 

I am going down to Washington next week, I think, & shall be # 
there a month, no tloubt. 

Several newspaper men have called on me & made me good offers — 
a little above what they pay anybody else in my line — but I have not 
closed with any of them yet. The Californians in town have almost 
induced me to lecture, but I’ll not do it yet. I won’t until I have got my 
cards stocked to suit me. It is too hazardous a business for a stranger. 
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I am not going to rush headlong in & make a fiasco of the thing when 
I may possibly make a success of it by going a little slow. 

Give a “God bless you” to all my old friends if any still abide in 
Keokuk, & receive thou my blessing also, my sister. 

Yr Bro 

Sam 

He thought he ought to go to Washington to try to land something 
for Orion. Governor Fuller, who, as acting Governor of Utah, had 
known Sam on the Comstock, thought he ought to give a lecture. And 
Sam wanted to go home. Indecision always irritated him, so he took it 
out on Orion and went home. 

The business mentioned was probably something to do with Orion’s 
law business. Orion was now back at Keokuk. 

It was nearly seven years since they had seen Uncle Sam in St. Louis 
and his homecoming was a great event. My mother, who was now 
nearly fifteen, remembers the excitement and all the presents he 
brought from the Sandwich Islands and the West. One of his presents 
to her from San Francisco was a crystal necklace and earrings. An¬ 
other was a Hawaiian Bible, “from her venerable Uncle.” 

My mother tells something of this visit: — 

Uncle Sam did not come back to St. Louis until 1867. By this time 
he had published The Celebrated Jumping Frog and was beginning to 
be known as Mark Twain. He was invited to give a lecture on the 
Sandwich Islands for the benefit of a mission school. As an introduction 
to the lecture he was asked to speak at the Sunday School the Sunday 
before the lecture. We made up a small party and started out. We 
knew the Sunday School was in the southern part of the city, in 
Carondelet. We found a large mission school, all went in, were wel¬ 
comed politely and given seats. We waited and waited, but nothing 
happened. At last one of the party spoke to the superintendent and 
said that Mark Twain was willing to speak. We found we were in 
the wrSng Sunday School. We filed out and found the right place. 

I cannot remember just what Uncle Sam said in his speech to the boys, 
but I remember distinctly that he said he intended to talk on the im¬ 
portance of always telling the truth and as an illustration he would 
tell the story of the man who was ramming down gunpowder when 
he was shot far into the air by an explosion. He went up and up but 
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finally dropped back and went on with his work. The company docked 
his pay for the sixteen minutes he was away. Later he used this story 
in Roughing It. 

Shortly after this Uncle Sam left on the Quaker City trip. He had 
contracted with a California newspaper for a series of articles on the 
trip. He bought a scrapbook and asked my mother to paste the articles 
in it as we received them. She was very conscientious and careful about 
it. This material was the foundation of The Innocents Abroad . 

Mark Twain returned to New York and discovered that he was 
billed as one of the celebrities who were going on the Quaker City 
and that the Californians in New York had gotten up a “call” on him 
to give a lecture. All his doubts on the subject overwhelmed him as 
the time drew near. A connection of Governor Fuller’s has sent me a 
clipping from the New Yor{ Times of October i, 1911, in which 
Governor Fuller gave some details about the lecture that I had never 
heard before. 

Governor Fuller was very old at this time, but the stories have an 
authentic ring. He says: — 

Mark was never a very fine dresser, and thought his ordinary sack 
suit was good enough. I told him he must wear evening dress, and he 
said he never had had a claw-hammer coat in his life. I put Linthicum, 
a first class tailor, nearly opposite Stewart’s uptown store, on the job, 
and made him procure a suitable collar and necktie. Then he fixed 
himself in my private office .and rehearsed. He gave me his description 
of the volcanic eruption at Hawaii, when the melted lava made the 
ocean boil for forty miles. 

When Mark rehearsed he railed at the damned tailor who had 
sewed up the buttonholes so that he couldn’t button his coat. I told 
him it was not customary to button a dress coat. He pointed to my 
engraving of Daniel Webster and sarcastically wondered who knew 
best, Webster or a scrub of a tailor. He then wished to know if I 
knew of any other man who wore evening dress when engaged in his 
ordinary vocation. I told him I had heard that there was ohe such 
in the City of Philadelphia, a popular and able lawyer. He then cut 
the stitches holding his buttonholes, buttoned his coat and remarked 
“Now there are three of us.” So garbed he spoke his piece when the 
time came. 

It was arranged that Governor Nye, who was to introduce him, 
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was to be at the Astor House at 7.30 on the appointed night. I looked 
in and found Mark in a perfect fever lest that blank-blanked Nye was 
going to disappoint him. I felt that he would, and instructed Mark to 
proceed to the hall in a carriage at 7.30. Governor Nye did not ma¬ 
terialize. Mark begged me to take his place, but I refused positively 
and he had to introduce himself. 

Mark walked on the stage and peered down as if hunting for a 
missing penny, and then remarked: “I was looking for General Nye 
who had promised to introduce me, but I see nothing of him and as 
there are no other Generals in town just now we will have to worry 
along without him. . . And so he went on, and the shouts of laughter 
and the bursts of applause were far beyond anything I have ever wit¬ 
nessed. 

Twenty-five years later I met Governor Nye on a steamboat going 
to Glen Cove. “Why did you disappoint us that night?” I asked him. 

“I never intended to show up,” he replied. “He’s nothing but a damned 
Secessionist.” 

Mark Twain’s family letters written on the Quaker City expedition 
have all been printed, with one exception. It is shown here in 
facsimile. I don’t know whether he really did run out of paper, or 
whether he started to write to “Lily” and then thought better of it. 
He seems to be using the technique of blaming Lily for not giving 
him her picture in order to cover up his remissness in not meeting her. 
Probably the whole thing was just a way to worry his mother. 


Grand Hotel 
du 

Louvre & de la Paix 
Marseille 

July 12,1867 

[Crossed out: — 

My dear Lily — 

I should think you would feel mighty rascally now to let me go 
away without that picture. All right, my dear. I am coming back to 
Paris before long & when I do the Grand Hotel du Louvre will not 
be big enough to hold both of . . .] 
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My dear Folks — 

I started to write to Lily Hitchcock of San Francisco, (she is in 
Paris), but this hotel is out of paper & I shall have to let her go by 
till some other time. I promised her & Etta Booth & Mrs. Ferris & Mrs. 
John B. Winters & I don’t know how many more, to meet them at 
the Grand Hotel yesterday morning at 9 when I knew perfectly well 
I would be on my way to Marseilles by that time. How the world is 
given to lying l 

We had a gorgeous time in Paris. It isn’t any use to try to say any¬ 
thing about it — I am only writing to let you know I am well. 

Oh, confound it, I can’t write — I am full of excitement — have to 
make a trip in the harbor — haven’t slept for 24 hours. 

Love to all, 

Yrs affec 
Sam 

On the day he landed in New York he hastily scribbled a letter to the 
family on pages torn from his notebook, and wrote again in the same 
way the next day. 


New York, Tuesday, 
Nov. 19, ’67 

Dear Folks — 

The Quaker City arrived, at 10 this morning —I suppose the pas¬ 
sengers have been worrying all day, but I got off at once — got intro¬ 
duced to the head Customs Inspector & he passed my trunks without 
opening them. I have been bumming around the newspaper offices all 
day — the Herald folks got me at 6 o’clock, & notwithstanding I had 
an engagement to dine at the St. Nicholas with some ladies & take 
them to the theatre, I sat down in one of the editorial rooms and wrote 
a long article that will make the Quakers get up & howl in the morn¬ 
ing. I did not get through till 10 P.M. — didn’t go to the theatre of 
course. I have been trying to get home to the Westminster ever since 
— just accomplished now, after midnight — have seen a good many 
friends, you bet you when Charles Dickens sleeps in this room next 
week it will be a gratification to him to know that I have slept in it also. 
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I sent a package to you by Julius Moulton, but have forgotten to 
give him your address. I leave for Washington tomorrow. 

Yrs aff 
Sam 

We were in the Bermudas during the whole of the late awful storm 
— fortunate, wasn’t it ? 

Send the enclosed article to the Republican. 

New York, Nov. 20, ’67 

Dear Folks — 

I am ashamed to go to the Tribune office almost — they have treated 
me so well & I have not written them a third of the letters I promised. 

I had a fine row with the Herald people this morning because they 
left out my signature — however I went to dinner with the whole edi¬ 
torial corps & they explained & we settled it without bloodshed. It 
looked shabby to me, but the foreman was innocently to blame in the 
matter, not the editors. 

In consequence of that dinner & meeting a lot of old friends & new 
acquaintances, I did not get off for Washington today, but I think I 
shall to-morrow. 

My old room-mate’s mother (Dan Slote who left the ship in Egypt) 
sent her carriage this morning, & I went up & kissed the whole family 
for Dan from his mother straight through aunts, cousins, sisters-in- 
law & everything, down to his youngest sister. I guess they think I 
am a sociable cuss. 

The Quakers are all howling, to-day, on account of the article in 
the Herald. They can go to the devil, for all I care. 

Drop a note in the Postoffice directed to Julius Moulton, St. Louis, 
& ask him to call on you. He & I traveled together in Palestine. He is 
a splendid fellow — just as good a boy as ever lived. I know it because 
I always called him a nigger & told him niggers were not allowed in 
the after cabin after eight bells — & he never got mad. 

I will move Heaven & earth for Orion. 

The reason I brought nothing from any of these was because it was 
a bore & when I did, I lost it, which were it not considering to in- 
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efficiency of things, notwithstanding in Europe they do & sometimes 
even in Asia, withal. 

[This is not a case of “Remainder missingThe letter ends here .] 

There are two possible thoughts that may strike the reader as he 
tries to work out the last paragraph — that Mark Twain had spent 
the previous evening with some congenial companions, or that the 
proofreader had. But neither of these theories is correct. It was just 
another attempt to drive his mother insane. She probably fussed over 
it for some time until it occurred to her that it was only some more of 
Sam’s deviltry. 

The paragraph does not mean that he brought nothing home from 
Europe. Among his many presents were the head of a statue, from 
Greece, about six inches long, which has been a family paperweight 
ever since, the ancient tear-jug that he described in The Innocents 
Abroad, olive-wood beads from Jerusalem, and so on. 

From New York he went to Washington. 


224 F Street 
Washington Dec . 10, (1867) 

Dear Folks — 

I called on the Secretary of the Interior, yesterday, but said nothing 
about a place for Orion, of course — must get better acquainted first 
— must see his wife — she is the power behind the throne. If it were 
myself, I could get a place pretty easily, because I have friends in high 
places who offer me such things — but it is hard to get them interested 
in one’s relatives. 

Judge Field of the Supreme Bench — is a case in point. He wanted 
to make me Post Master of San Francisco, & I suppose I would have 
been, without knowing it myself, but that the place had just been 
filled when he spoke to the President. I told him I didn’t want any 
office. But he said, “you must have an office, with a good salary & noth¬ 
ing to do. You are no common scrub of a newspaperman. You have 
written the best letter about Pompeii that ever was written about it — 
& if you had an easy berth you could write more . Say what office you 
want in San Francisco, & the President shall give it you.” I didn’t re¬ 
member the Pompeii letter, but I thought I wouldn’t say so. I like 
compliments from people who take an interest in me — newspaper 
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compliments I don’t care anything about beyond their market value. 
But I did think that if I could only turn his good offices over to Orion, 
it would suit exactly. I had no chance to try it, & it is a delicate business 
anyhow. But I will call & see him privately in a few days. 

I am writing a lecture — have half promised to deliver it for the 
Newspaper Correspondents’ Club here after the holidays — maybe I 
may — & I may not. 

Dr. Birch, of Hannibal, has got a bottle of water which he 85 I got 
out of the Pool of Bethesda, in Jerusalem one Sunday morning when 
the angel wasn’t around. Part of it is mine. I’ll give it to you & Mr. 
Schroeter & Sallie Hawes, if you want it & will send for it. You can 
get Essie, or Lou Conrad, or some other angel to stir it, & you can start 
a hospital & cure all the cripples in your camp. I have got some Jordan 
& some Dead Sea water somewhere, too. I guess it must be in New 
York. 

Inclosed is a letter to me from one of our fellow-passengers. 1 She was 
the most refined, intelligent, & cultivated lady in the ship, & altogether 
the kindest & best. She sewed my buttons on, kept my clothes in 
presentable trim, fed me on Egyptian jam, (when I behaved,) lectured 
me awfully on the quarter-deck on moonlit promenading evenings, & 
cured me of several bad habits. I am under lasting obligations to her. 
She looks young, because she is so good — but she has a grown son 
& daughter at home. I wrote her, the other day, that my buttons were 
all off, again. — She had another pup under her charge, younger than 
myself, whom I always called the “cub.” Hence her reference to cubs 
& bears. Lucius Moulton 2 was another cub of hers. We all called her 
“mother” & kept her in hot water all the time about her brood. I al¬ 
ways abused the sea-sick people — I said nobody but almighty mean 
people ever got sea-sick — & she thought I was in earnest. She never 
got sick herself. She always drummed us up for prayer meeting, with 
her monitory “Seven bells, my boys — you know what it is time for.” 
We always went, but we like four bells best, because it meant hash — 
dinner , I should say. 

Love to all the household, & amen. 

Yrs affectionately 
• Sam 

l Mrs. A. W. Fairbanks of Cleveland. 

*He meant Julius. 
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The St. Nicholas Hotel in New York City, one of the show places 
of its day, with a dining room that accommodated six hundred, stood 
on the west side of Broadway between Spring and Broome Streets. 
Here on December 23, on a brief trip from Washington, Mark Twain 
met for the first time Olivia Langdon, his future wife. 

Charlie Langdon, Livy’s Brother, who was only eighteen, had been 
on the Quaker City. He worshiped Mark Twain and was very 
anxious to have his family meet him. Mark Twain was just as eager 
for the meeting. He had already fallen in love with a picture of Livy. 
The same evening, the party went to hear Charles Dickens give one of 
his readings — and for the only time the two ships briefly anchored in 
the same port. 


224 F Street 8 
(Keep your eye on the address) 
Washn. Feb. 21. [1868] 

Dear Folks — 

I was at 224 first — Stewart is there yet — I have moved five times 
since — shall move again, shortly. Shabby furniture & shabby food — 
that is Wash" — I mean to keep moving. 

I have received all the printed letters you mention — Ma’s last, con¬ 
taining one, to-day —& one from Mollie containing 3 — the file is 
complete, as published & numbered. But I see no letters from various 
places in France, Italy, Spain, Egypt & so on —though it runs in my 
head that I wrote them. However, it is of no consequence — the Alta 
contract is completed. 

I was at the Illinois State reception last night — a stranger — but 
after I got on good friendly terms with everybody, a Michigan lady 
gravely complimented Annie, through me, on her excellent letter in 
the Jumping Frog! I said the letter was genuine, & would convey the 
compliment to the proper source. You may give it to my niece, with 
her uncle’s best love. 

I couldn’t accept the Post office — the book contract was in the way 
— I could not go behind that — & besides, I did not want the office. 
I might want such a thing under the next administration, & if it shall 
so happen, it will be in my favor that I did not serve under this one. It 

* Probably retained as a mailing address. 
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would not do to take the office, & then have the book company sue 
me & take away the first year’s salary for breach of contract. Love to 
Sammy & Annie & all — I have many letters to write. 

Yrs aff. 

Sam 

He wrote the Washington hotels out of his system four or five years 
later, in The Gilded Age . 

Stewart was United States Senator from Nevada, and an old friend 
of Mark Twain’s. Mark Twain had accepted a position as his secre¬ 
tary but resigned almost at once. Later on they had a little ill-feeling 
over some things Stewart claimed Mark Twain had said about him in 
Roughing It . 
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arly in March, 1868, Mark Twain went by boat to C^foroia 
JLi to straighten out some difficulties he had run into o^' : w£ copy¬ 
right on his Alta letters. Just before he sailed he received a letter from 
Pamela with some elder-sister advice. “Got Pamela’s letter,” feg writes; 
“ — will be no scoffing at sacred things in my book or lecturesf^^mela 
had looked after Mark Twain’s religious upbringing from infancy and 
she seemed to be a little worried that her teachings hadn’t sunk deep 
enough. She was probably the first of his long line of censors. Mrs. 
Fairbanks, wife of A. W. Fairbanks of the Cleveland Herald, had 
handled the job of literary censorship on the Quaker City and looked 
after his morals too. Livy was soon to take on the task. But license 
to criticize was issued only to women. When Orion attempted to 
censor one word he got a letter that burned the mails. In business mat¬ 
ters in later years Uncle Sam seemed to rely on my father’s judgment, 
but when my father attempted any criticism of his investment in the 
typesetter he got a blast in return. William Dean Howells was his 
chief literary critic in later life, but Howells had a gentle touch and put 
any blame that was involved on the shortcomings of the public. 

Uncle Sam spent the year of 1868 courting Livy and lecturing. At 
this time he was more of a success at lecturing than at courtship, but 
he enjoyed them both. 

On one of his trips to New York he looked up some old friends 
from home: — 

Everett House N. Y. 

Election Day. [1868] 

Dear Mother— 

I have just received your letter [with] the murder in it —haven’t 
read the letter — it is midnight & I shall go to bed hi a minute & read 
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it there. I like murders — especially when I can read them in bed & 
smoke. 

I made two calls, yesterday, in 49th & 53d street, & at the last place 
heard of Clara Wiley — through a little Miss Polhcmus — got the ad¬ 
dress & went there — in 45th street, I think it was — & took dinner & 
staid till 9:30 & then had to walk all the way home, clear down here 
to 17th street, because the omnibuses were all full & the weather cold 
as the mischief. Clara is very pretty & the boys very handsome. Mrs. 
Wiley & Geo. are not a day older than they were when I saw them last, 
12 or 15 years ago. Geo. was only at home a moment — business called 
him away — but I have to call on some more friends in that neighbor¬ 
hood day after tomorrow & shall call on him again in the evening. I 
called on Mrs. Garth & the girls to-day in Brooklyn, but could only 
stay a moment as I had gone over to dine with some friends. Jno. 1 & 
Helen have gone to Baltimore to live. 

[.Remainder missing ] 

Josie Polhemus was a friend of Olivia Langdon’s and afterwards 
married one of the Wiley boys. The Wileys belonged to the group that 
had been neighbors and intimate friends in both Hannibal and St. 
Louis. When some of the material in this book was published in the 
Atlantic Monthly in 1944, several letters came to me from Clara’s 
younger sister, Margaret S. Wiley, then eighty-five years old and liv¬ 
ing in California. She wrote me an account of what happened when 
Mark Twain called on them in New York, probably the second call 
referred to in the above letter. She says: — 

Mark Twain was visiting at our home on 61st St., New York City. 
After dinner he and my father were sitting smoking and I at the desk 
doing lessons but listening. Your uncle with hands deep down in his 
pockets — usual attitude — suddenly said “George — I want .your ad¬ 
vice. I am desperately in love with the most beautiful girl. So beau¬ 
tiful. Unfortunately very rich. She is quite an invalid. I have proposed 
and been refused a dozen times. What do you think?” Father said: 
“Sam, are you crazy to think of such a thing?” “That's what I was 
afraid you would say. I know I’m too rough — knocking around the 

1 John Garth was one of the three boyhood playmates whom Mark Twain remem¬ 
bered to the end of his days. 
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world.” And the tears came. He took out his handkerchief and wiped 
them away. Father said: “Sam, are you fooling? Is this one of your 
blank jokes?” He saw he was terribly serious and hurt. So Father 
jumped up, ran over, took him by the shoulders, gave him a shake 
and said: “Sam you old Galoote, you. You’re not rough; you’re the 
most perfect gentleman— the cleanest, most decent man I know today. 
There is no girl in the world too good for you. Go for her, and get her, 
and God bless you, Sam.” Mr. Clemens said, “Well, I will go see her 
again tomorrow, and I’ll harass that girl and harass her till she’ll have 
to say yes! For George, you know I never had wish or time to bother 
with women, and I can give that girl the purest, best love any man 
can ever give her. I can make her well and happy.” So he got her, and 
made her happy. 

The harassing seems to have been effective, because there is an 
exuberance in the next letter that is characteristic of the successful 
suitor. It must be read as something written strictly to the family. 
(It was about this time that he wrote: “Now don’t go & read this letter 
to anybody outside the family circle — lam sensitive on this point. If 
you have to talk, tal\ — but don’t read my letters.”) 

Cleveland, Nov. 18 

(1868) 

Dear Folks — 

Have received letters from Ma, Pamela & Orion, but haven’t a bit 
of time to write. — Made .a splendid hit last night & am the “lion” 
to-day. Awful rainy, sloppy night, but there were 1,200 people present, 
anyhow — house full. I captured them, if I do say it myself. I go 
hence to Pittsburgh — thence to Elmira, N. Y. 

Yrs — 
Sam 

It is pleasant to see him enjoying his success. In his later years he 
was fed up with the platform and seemed to feel like a trained seal 
barking for fish. 

Everett House 
N. Y. Dec. 10 [1868] 

Dear Folks — 

... I could not write you last night — was tired out. Had not slept 
for 36 hours. Went over in the evening & lectured in Newark (most 
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superb success I ever achieved) — then returned here at midnight & 
had to stand around the ferry house twenty minutes before I could get 
a carriage, & so got chilled through. Couldn’t write — can’t now. 
Good-bye. Love to all. When you write, address letter simply to “Mark 
Twain, Care of Lecture Committee” — no use for both names — my 
own is little known. 

Always yrs, 
Sam 

The little town is Stamford — 2 hours from New York. I will think 
of the Western New York towns. 

The postscript refers to plans to bring his family East. They finally 
settled on Fredonia, New York, because Uncle Sam lectured there and 
was struck by the intelligence of the audience. 

One page is missing from the letter that follows — probably “Priv¬ 
ate” matter, destroyed by Pamela. Very likely it told about his pro¬ 
visional engagement to Livy, which still lacked official benediction. 
He seems to be thinking about saving money in view of his future 
responsibilities: — 

PRIVATE 

Davenport, Iowa 
Jan 14. [1869] 

My dear Sister: 

1 lectured here to-night — & have lately lectured in several Michigan 
towns, & in Akron, Ohio, Fort Wayne, Ind., Indianapolis, Rockford, 
Monmouth, Galesburg, Chicago, Peoria, Decatur, & Ottawa, Ill — a 
lecture every night — & now have to talk in Iowa City, Sparta, Wis., 
Toledo, Ohio, Norwalk, Cleveland, & a lot of places in Illinois, Michi¬ 
gan, & New York City & New York State, & am getting awfully tired 
of it. I spend about half as much money as I make, I think, though 
I have managed to save about a thousand dollars so far — don’t think 
I shall save more than a thousand more. 

One of Mrs. Pavey’s 2 daughters (she married a doctor & is living 
in an Illinois town & has sons longer than I am,) was in the audience 
at Peoria. Had a long talk with her. She came many miles to be there. 
Saw a nephew of Tom Collins in Decatur. 

2 From Hannibal* and later St. Louis, where she had rented a room to him in 1855. 
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The Societies all want to engage me to lecture for them next year, 
but . . . 

I think it will exactly suit you. You can run to New York or visit 
the sea-side whenever you please, from there. 

No, you can’t board & lodge in New York City in any sort of 
respectable & comfortable style for less than $25 to $35 a week apiece. 

In the spring go yourself, or send Orion — or both of you go — 
to Norwich, & you will rent or buy a house & be delighted. I only 
wish I could live there. — I am to lecture every night till Feb. 2. Shall 
be in Cleveland, Ohio, one day only — Jan. 22. 

Love to all. 

Affectionately 

Sam 

The engagement to Olivia Langdon was formally ratified on Febru¬ 
ary 4, 1869. The following letter, written at some time that year, is 
to Livy’s mother. Livy had gone to New York with her mother — 
probably to buy her trousseau — and had stayed on with her friend 
Mrs. Brooks. The term “have him for breakfast” means a duel. The 
words about Mrs. Fairbanks and the Post refer to newspaper prospects. 
At this time he was looking over the newspaper field with the idea of 
buying into a paper. He finally bought an interest in the Buffalo 
Express . The “Charley” of this letter is Charley Langdon, who was 
abroad studying. “Mrs. Sue” was the Langdons’ adopted daughter, 
greatly loved by the whole Langdon family. She was Mrs. Theodore 
Crane. 


Everett House 
New York, 23^ [1869] 

Dear Mrs. Langdon — 

It is 7.30 P. M. & I have not seen Livy since 2, The amount of forti¬ 
tude necessary to enable me to endure this separation is just about the 
amount required to enable a martyr to endure burning at the stake. 
Maybe martyrs enjoy this sort of heroism — I don't . However, I be¬ 
lieve Livy thinks one visit a day to Mrs. Brooks’s (with an apostrophe 
& an extra s.) is enough, & so I submit. 

I arrived here at 5 PM yesterday, & went up to Mrs. B’s & staid till 
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10, leaving promptly at that hour. I was there to-day from 11 till 2, 
& I am not to go again till to-morrow. 

Livy is thoroughly enjoying herself, & it does me good to see how 
those two children nestle respectfully about her, & gaze at her, & hang 
upon her words, & worship her. But it only gratifies me — it does not 
surprise me. It would surprise me if they did otherwise. Remsen is 
somewhat jealous of me — & he looked so sorrowful when I took 
possession of Livy to help her up & down stairs (a felicity which he 
had been enjoying,) that I was not distressed at all when she declined 
my assistance & accepted his. Still, if this infant becomes too pointed in 
his attentions, I shall have him for breakfast some morning. 

Livy was a little homesick after you departed, she says, & half wished 
she had gone with you. At first I was sorry she did not go, & so save 
herself from that depression of spirits, but I soon felt otherwise — for 
I saw that she was happy & contented, & moreover that she was re¬ 
cuperating fast & looking stronger & brighter, & I felt that a ten-hour 
rail-trip added right on to the fatigues she had been undergoing, could 
not have been good for her. It would have worn the poor child out. 
I am going to start home with her Saturday morning, (she having 
canvassed the matter of her ossp accord with Mrs. Brooks & satisfied 
herself that there can be no impi^&ty in it,) & then we will all go out 
immediately & see Mrs. FairljarikS—for there is nothing much to be 
gained by getting into the Hartford Post (though further of that with 
Mr. Langdon.) 

We looked for Charley this morning, but I have just come from his 
hotel & they are not expecting him. 

Sanford Greevcs was at Mrs. BrooksYs last night — a good, well- 
behaved, gentle-natured, fair & honorable young man, of little force & 
very harmless. It is well his good angel saved him from matrimony. 
Figuratively speaking, Emma would have made him climb a tree in 
less than six months. How she would have lorded it over him! Why 
they were utterly unfitted for each other, & I cannot see what ever bred 
their love. He is so meek, & she so — so — so otherwise as you might 
say. They got ready for mating, several centuries too soon, as nearly 
as I can make it out, after ciphering all through the Book of Revela¬ 
tions. Now if they could only have been patient, &. waited for the 
Millennium, — when “the lion & the lamb shall lie down together.” 
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It would have been all right, then — but not in the nineteenth century. 

I wanted to take Greeves by the hand, & throw myself on his bosom 
& weep down the back of his neck, & congratulate him, but I didn’t 
dare to do it. Because Livy was there — & you know I have to walk 
mighty straight when she is around. She isn’t very strong, but she can 
make me behave. — 

Pray give my love to Mr. Langdon, & to Theodore & Mrs. Sue — & 
permit me to subscribe myself 

Lovingly & dutifully 
Saml. L. Clemens 

In a postscript to a letter of June 4, 1869, written to his family, he 
says: “I see that the toast I am appointed to respond to at the New 
York Press dinner tomorrow night is, ‘When I, twain, shall become one 
flesh — the future husband the husband of the future.’ Pretty pointed 
— & pretty suggestive. But I shan’t be there — & as I am only an in¬ 
vited guest & a sort of honorary member (for I never have joined) 
I have used my privilege of proposing my own toast & making my 
own speech upon it in my own way —& have forwarded the manu¬ 
script.” 

The secret he mentions in the next letter probably had something 
to do with Orion. Both her brothers confided in Pamela, just as their 
father had done. 


Lansing, Mich. Dec. 24 [1869] 

My Dear Sister : — 

I have nothing new to report concerning that matter, save that it 
moves along entirely to my satisfaction. I thank you ever so kindly for 
your letter — which I exhibited. I am not afraid of your betraying the 
secret. 

I have nothing to write except to wish you all a merry Christmas & 
a happy new year. I have lectured in Newark, Rondout, Norwich, 
Scranton, Fort Plain, Detroit & Lansing, & am fairly under way, 
now ... I hardly get time to turn around, much less write. 

Give my love to all the family. I enclose some money — $20 for Ma, 
& $10 for the children, to buy holiday nonsense with, or to give to the 
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missionaries, or to expend in any other species of dissipation that may 
engage their fancy. . . . 

Yrs affectionately 
Sam 

It seemed doubtful at first whether the family could attend the wed¬ 
ding, since they were going East again to live shortly afterwards. But 
Livy insisted. Finally it was decided that Pamela and Annie, then 
seventeen, would come on. In the next letter the wedding is just around 
the corner. 


Utica, N. Y., Jan . 15, 1870 

My dear Sister — 

Am in a great hurry. Forwarded a check for $500. to Ma the other 
day, & also took the liberty to send you $100 to pay your Railway fares 
with. I believe I wrote Mrs. Fairbanks that you would send your card 
to her from the Kennard House, Cleveland — but unhappily, she will 
no doubt be in Connecticut, then, with her husband & eldest daughter. 
However, you might send up to the Herald office & find out. His name 
is A. W. Fairbanks. 

Hurry up, Pamela, you & Annie, & get to Elmira by the 24th or 
25th if you can. Telegraph me or Mr. Langdon from Cleveland or 
Salamanca, or somewhere, what hour you will reach Elmira. I shall 
be there by the 22d, to remain. I take no more lecture engagements 
after 2 i 5 t. 

We had an enormous house here to-night. And we had a splendid 
time. I guess I could get engagements enough to last the rest of the 
year if I wanted them or could stand the fatigue. . . . 

Love to all of you, every one. Livy & the rest instruct me to remember 
them warmly to all of you. 

Affectionately, 

Sam 

Annie and Pamela stopped off at Cleveland and stayed with Mrs. 
Fairbanks for three days. This was Annie’s first trip East, and she 
always thought of Mrs. Fairbanks as her first Eastern acquaintance. 
She was charmed with her good sense and informality, just as Uncle 
Sam had been. 
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Mrs. Fairbanks told them that when The Innocents Abroad came out 
she was delighted with it, but she did feel badly over the transparent 
caricature of one of the passengers. Later, when this man came to see 
her, she could hardly bear to go downstairs, and when he began talk¬ 
ing about Mark’s book her heart was in her mouth. But he went on: 
“The only thing I didn’t like was-” and he mentioned the charac¬ 

ter that was clearly himself. But he went on: “That was so obviously 

meant for-” and he mentioned a fellow passenger. Mrs. Fairbanks 

told Annie: “The next time I saw Mark I said, ‘Mark, if I’m in that 
book I want to know it!’ ” 

When Annie and her mother got off at Elmira a colored man was 
pointed out to them as Frederick Douglass, the well-known orator. 
She found later that he had been visiting at the Langdons. 8 

Shortly after she arrived at the Langdon home, Annie was sitting 
alone in the library when a strange man entered the house without 
ringing the bell. When he saw her, he stopped short and said, “Why 
hello, little one.” She was a little alarmed, but soon discovered that he 
was the Reverend Thomas K. Beecher, half-brother of Henry Ward 
Beecher, and another firebrand. He had the run of the house and 
would even go into the pantry and help himself to cookies if he felt 
like it. 

One of the incidents of the pre-wedding days that my mother re¬ 
members is that Uncle Sam received a telegram from Hartford from 
Mr. Twichell: “You haven’t invited the Blisses.” It was through Mr. 
Bliss, his publisher, that Mark Twain had met Mr. Twichell, who 
became a lifelong friend. He immediately sent a telegram to the 
Blisses with the invitation, and another to Mr. Twichell, which read: 
“I have invited the Blisses.” 

The ceremony was scarcely over before Aunt Livy learned some of 
the troubles involved in being the wife of a celebrity. A certain woman 
in town had not been invited to the wedding because there was no 
particular reason why she should be invited. The Langdons had ig¬ 
nored hints on the subject from her relatives, who had been invited. 
But when the wedding hour came the invited man arrived minus his 
wife, who was ill, and with his relative in tow. When the bride and 
groom had received congratulations and were still standing together 

* My mother is not certain whether this incident occurred then or at some later visit 
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she barged up and asked Uncle Sam to promenade around the room 
with her. Uncle Sam was rather stumped, but in his dazed condition 
he complied. Later on he came to, and had a lot to say on the subject 
in private. My mother remembers Aunt Livy standing alone. Even her 
sweet disposition was in danger of disintegration. In later years Uncle 
Sam had to make it a rule never to attend any gathering to which his 
wife had not been invited unless it was a strictly stag affair. It seems 
incredible that such a rule would be necessary, but quite often celebrity 
hunters would invite him and forget, or ignore, his wife. Once when 
the two of them were standing together to meet people a woman in 
the line reached across Aunt Livy to shake hands with Uncle Sam 
as if she hadn’t been there. That was one of the thousand ways to 
make Uncle Sam mad. 

My mother cannot remember what the bride wore, and all she can 
remember about the refreshments is that they had boned turkey. But 
her story of the trip to Buffalo the next day is full of details: — 

A small company of guests accompanied the bride and groom to 
Buffalo where Uncle Sam was to join the staff of the Buffalo Express, 
in which he had bought an interest. A private car was furnished to 
Mr. Langdon by the railroad. Uncle Sam was singing a great deal of 
the time: — 

There was an old woman in our town, 

In our town did dwell, 

She loved her husband dearily 
But another man twicet as well, 

Another man twicet as well . . . 

which does not seem particularly appropriate for a wedding trip. 

Uncle Sam had already given Mr. Thomas K. Beecher a liberal fee, 
but on the train he went around the car and borrowed small change 
until he collected Ji.oo. This he took to Mr. Beecher and handed it to 
him as the wedding fee. Mr. Beecher accepted it. He said “Thank 
you, Mr. Clemens, if you feel that that is all it is worth I am satisfied.” 
Then Mr. Beecher went to Mrs. Beecher. He said: “Mrs. Beecher, 
until January 1st you received the salary and I had the wedding fees, 
but since January 1st you have had the fees and I have, had the salary. 
Here, Mrs. Beecher, this is yours.” 
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There was a great secret known to everyone except Uncle Sam, my 
mother, and myself: Mr. Langdon had bought a house on Delaware 
Avenue. It was completely furnished, Aunt Livy having selected every¬ 
thing. It had required great caution and watchfulness to keep this 
from Uncle Sam. They did not let us into the secret because they felt 
that we might unwittingly disclose it. Then, too, Mrs. Langdon said it 
was so hard for them to sympathize with him in his trouble in finding 
a suitable boarding house that they felt it a great relief to have us there 
ready to condole with him. He poured out his grievances and we felt 
that he was very badly used. A Mr. See of Buffalo who was supposed 
to make all the arrangements had mysteriously “left town” when 
Uncle Sam had gone to Buffalo a few days earlier to see that all was 
in order. 

When we reached Buffalo Mr. and Mrs. Langdon, my mother and I 
were hurried to a carriage and rushed, as we supposed, to the Tift 
House, where the rest of the party was gathering. Although there was 
no longer any point in keeping the secret, they forgot to tell us, and 
we were so much surprised to be taken to this beautiful house that it 
was a long time before we could understand it. 

In the meantime, to give us plenty of time, the rest of the party 
were placed in carriages and sent to the Hotel. Uncle Sam could not 
restrain his indignation. He said he never knew anything so badly 
managed in his life. The idea of keeping the Bride and Groom to the 
very last! When the Bride and Groom arrived the four of us were in 
the hall ready to greet them. Uncle Sam was so overwhelmed that it 
seemed impossible for him to understand; he kept asking for “Mrs. 
Howells,” a fictitious name given him as the keeper of the boarding 
house. The next morning the rest of the party came. They ran all over 
exclaiming at the beauty of the drawing-room, all in a lovely shade of 
blue, the coziness of dining room and library, and so on. Mr. Beecher 
lay down on the floor and rolled over and over. Mrs. Beecher ex¬ 
claimed “What are you doing, Mr. Beecher?” He said, “I am trying 
to take the feather edge off.” At last all gathered in the drawing-room. 
Mrs. Beecher insisted we must all sing together “Heaven is my Home.” 
She said they would never remember it, in that charmipg house, unless 
we sang this. 

My mother says she explained to Uncle Sam that they wanted his 
relatives present when Mr. Langdon presented him with the house 
because they thought he might be annoyed, and he said, “They must 
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think I have a pretty bad disposition.” In those days elaborate sur¬ 
prises were part of the fun of life. 

I have heard the story of the trip to Buffalo since I was a boy, and 
it has never occurred to me before that there was anything out of the 
way in a man starting off on his wedding trip with all his relatives, 
and his wife’s relatives, and a few miscellaneous friends. When I was 
rereading this it came over me that most people didn’t do it. It isn’t 
the general custom nowadays, at any rate. I spoke to my mother about 
it and she said: “Oh it was just the family and a few others. The rest 
didn’t come till the next day.” This didn’t clear up the matter for me. 
But Uncle Sam didn’t seem to make any fuss over it, and why should 
I at this late date? But he does seem not quite consistent. This is the 
same man that a leaky pen would set cursing for an hour in a style 
that would make a mule driver hide his head in shame. 
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/a fter the wedding Annie and her mother went to Fredonia, 
JLJL about forty miles away, and rented a house — the Episcopal 
rectory, which was not then in use. Then they returned to Elmira and 
spent a week with the Langdons. My mother remembers sitting at a 
table with Clara Spaulding, Livy’s girlhood friend, helping to address 
wedding announcements from a list of his friends that Uncle Sam had 
made out — with unconventional annotations on the character of the 
people involved. 

Mark Twain was soon hard at work on the Buffalo Express, and 
he had other literary plans, as the next letter shows. He soon used the 
Enterprise material in Roughing It. 


Buf, Mch. 26. [1870] 

Dear Folks — 

The coffin of “Enterprise” files has come — expressage $9.50. Noth¬ 
ing unright about that, but I had had a sort of a general idea that it 
would come as slow freight along with Annie’s piano. However,* it 
would not have been as safe. 

Livy got Annie’s letter yesterday, & both of us were pleased with it 
— I, chiefly with the just remarks made about Livy’s comeliness & 
other attractions. I thought it showed a profound judgment & a mature 
appreciation, & thus was remarkable coming from one so young. (I will 
endeavor not to let Livy meddle with that sentence.) 

I am going to edit a ten-page department in the “Galaxy” Magazine. 
The berth is exceedingly easy & the salary liberal. I am to rent the 
matter to them, not sell it — & so I can use it in book form afterward 
without sharing the proceeds with them. 

But I am in a hurry — so I will say good-bye & love to all — 

Sam 
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It is really remarkable how well these in-laws got along together. At 
the time of the wedding, Mr. Langdon said to my mother: “My only 
fear is that Livy will not be equal to what lies before her. Sam will 
go far, and Livy has been brought up so quietly and so simply that 
I sometimes wonder if she will be able to hold him.” He need not 
have worried. Sam frequently complained about the tyranny under 
which he lived, but only in Livy’s presence. He adored her to the end 
of her days, and when she died he became a different man. It was 
then that the last glow of his youth left him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Langdon were not the conventional wealthy Victorians 
of that period. Mrs. Crane, their adopted daughter, had started a milk 
business in Elmira so that the people who needed help could get good 
milk for their children at low prices. Mr. Langdon’s views on the 
Negro question would be considered advanced even today. The Lang- 
dons had a large house in Elmira and entertained a great deal. They 
were interested in all good causes. A man who went to Mr. Langdon’s 
office to ask for a donation to some charity heard Mr. Langdon re¬ 
prove a clerk for wasting a sheet of paper. When presently he received 
a very liberal contribution he told Mr. Langdon he hadn’t expected it, 
and explained why. Mr. Langdon told him that it was thrift that 
made it possible for him to be generous. One thing that Mark Twain 
liked about the family, he told my mother, was that they were not 
ostentatious. He said that at one time when it seemed that there would 
be trouble in Mr. Langdon’s business affairs, they instantly made plans 
to retrench. It turned out, however, that the economies would not be 
necessary. 

Generosity was also one of Livy’s traits. My mother says that once 
when she was visiting her aunt and uncle in Hartford someone called 
to tell Mrs. Clemens about a person in great need of money. When the 
caller left, with a generous check, Mrs. Clemens thanked her warmly 
for coming. Annie said after she had gone, “Why, Aunt Livy, I should 
think she’d be the one to thank you.” “No, I feel very grateful to her,” 
Aunt Livy answered. “This is something I would never have known 
about if she hadn’t brought it to my attention. She has done me a 
real service.” 

Some of Mark Twain’s followers seem to think they could have made 
a much better selection of a wife for him than he did. Sometimes they 
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say “Poor Mark Twain,” but you could put it the other way. If Livy 
had been a genius, Lord help Mark Twain. Maybe she hadn’t much 
more sense of humor than some of the people who write about Mark 
Twain, but she had sense in other directions. 

It was only a/few months after the marriage that trouble came to 
Mark Twain and his wife. Mr. Langdon’s illness, which ended in his 
death a few months later, is reported in the next letter. 

Buffalo, June 12. [1870] 

My dear Sister: 

We were snatched away suddenly by an urgent call to come to 
Elmira & help nurse Mr. Langdon for a couple of weeks at some 
Pennsylvania Springs he was going to visit. But he decided not to go, 
& so we simply rested a moment & then hurried back here. I have thus 
lost valuable time, & must make it up by steady work. I shall not have 
a chance to stir out again till wc leave for the woods or sail for France 
— for the latter is urged upon us by Mr. Langdon, who wants us to 
stay with Charley 3 or 4 months in Paris & keep him out of bad com¬ 
pany & hold his nose steadily to the grindstone of study until he ac¬ 
quires some knowledge of the French language. (The Professor has 
to come home in August & resume his chair in the College.) We may 
not leave home at all — but still, in view of the possibilities, it is wisest 
for me to rush my work along & get ready for emergencies. 

The Galaxy ought to go to you. I so ordered it. Will try to think to 
speak of it to the publishers. I ordered it addressed to Mrs. William A. 
Moffett. 

Good-bye. I will leave Livy room to write a line. — lam exceedingly 
glad to hear that Orion’s machine is so favorably thought of by Munn 
& Co. An inventor is a poet — a true poet — and nothing in any degree 
less than a high order of poet — therefore his noblest pleasure dies 
with the stroke that completes the creature of his genius, just as the 
painter’s & the sculptor’s & other poets’ highest pleasure ceases with 
the touch that finishes their work — & so only he can understand or 
appreciate the legitimate “success” of his achievement, littler minds 
being able to get no higher than a comprehension of a vulgar moneyed 
success. — We would all rejoice to see Orion achieve a moneyed suc¬ 
cess with his inventions, of course — but if he can eventually do some- 
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thing great, something imperial, it were better to do that & starve than 
not to do it at all. To be Governor of Nevada is to be a poor little 
creeping thing that a man may create — a very pitiful little office¬ 
holding accident, with some better man’s brass collar on — but to in¬ 
vent even this modest little drilling machine shows the presence of the 
patrician blood of intellect — that “round & top of sovereignty” which 
separates its possessor from the common multitude & marks him as one 
not beholden to the caprices of politics but endowed with greatness in 
his own right. 

This letter is unsigned, for Livy ends it with affectionate messages 
and inquiries. 

* 

I have never heard anything about Orion’s drill, and my mother 
merely remembers that Orion was always inventing things. So was his 
father, who had worked on a perpetual motion machine. So was Mark 
Twain, in later years. His imagination caught fire whenever something 
new was offered. 

Soon he was writing to Orion offering to help. The last few lines of 
the next letter have already been printed, but the letter needs them for 
clarity. Orion did take the job, and was living in Hartford before 
Mark Twain moved there. 


Buf. 5 th [1870] 

My dear Bro: 

Pamela said the other day that if you only had easy wor\ at $100 
a month, no night work, liberty after supper to rest & work at your 
machine, it was about what was required. I could give you an editor’s 
berth on the paper, but it would be night work — so I wrote my 
publisher to look around & see if he had any work indoors that you 
could do for $100 a month — for I knew he had no high-priced em¬ 
ployments — one girl is all he needs in the office. 

But he is going to issue a monthly gratuitous paper, say about 100,- 
000 copies, to advertise his books in, & will get all his authors to con¬ 
tribute occasional articles. He believes he can eventually put a price on 
it & make it a lucrative literary sheet. Well, you see he offers you the 
editorship of it at $100 a month till he can do better by you. It gives 
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you a chance to ma\e him do better by you — I mean by proving your¬ 
self indispensable — & that is the only terms on which a man ought to 
want preferment. You will probably have precious little work to do 
on a monthly sheet, but the work can be all done the better for that — 
fit besides, it gives the machine a chance. I desire that you throw up 
that cursed nightwork fit take this editorship & conduct it so well 
that editorships will assail you at the end of a year. It is an easy thing 
to do. Bliss offered me in effect $4,000 a year to take this berth he offers 
you — & so he has confidence in his little undertaking. He is shrewdly 
counting on two things, now — one is, by creating a position for you, 
he will keep me from “whoring after strange gods,” which is Scripture 
for deserting to other publishers; &, 2 d , get an occasional article out of 
me for the paper, a thing which would be exceedingly occasional 
otherwise. He is wise. He is one of the smartest business men in 
America, & I am only a dullard when I try to conceive all the ad¬ 
vantages he expects to derive from having you in the employ of the 
Am. Pub. Co. But all right — I am willing. Only I know this — that 
if you take this place, with an air of perfect confidence in yourself, 
never once letting anything show in your bearing but a quiet, modest, 
entire & perfect confidence in your ability to do pretty much anything 
in the world, Bliss will think you are the very man he needs — but 
don't show any shadow of timidity or unsoldierly diffidence, for that 
sort of thing is fatal to advancement. I warn you thus because you are 
naturally given to knocking your pot over in this way when a little 
judicious conduct would make it boil. And 
[Remainder missing] 

Margaret, referred to in the next letter, was the kind of servant, 
long since extinct, that housewives are still hopelessly looking for. 
When her wages were raised from twelve dollars to fourteen dollars 
a month she said she didn’t think she was worth that much. Her 
mother in Germany had been paid five dollars a year and two dresses. 
Her father had been a man of education but had lost caste by his 
marriage. 

Margaret went to Fredonia with the family, but she missed her 
St. Louis friends and finally decided to go back. Perhaps at that time 
Fredonia lacked sidewalks to scrub and doorsteps to whiten. It was 
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characteristic of Uncle Sam to remember that she might need a trunk. 
Like all the rest of the family he was devoted to Margaret. In one 
of his letters home on the Sandwich Island trip he wrote: — 

Looking over my note-book, I find the following: 

“On board ship Emmeline, off Hawaii, Sandwich Islands: Corn- 
bread brick-bats for dinner to-day — I wonder what Margaret would 
think of such corn-bread?” 

Elmira, July 27 [1870] 

Dear Folks — 

. . . We are glad you are all so well satisfied in Fredonia. 

But why is Margaret going? — what is the matter? You seem to take 
it for granted that we know all about it. If Margaret needs a nice new 
trunk, I want you to get her one, & a common dress & also a fine one 
for Sunday, & send the bill to me (and do not be stingy in the prices). 
I am very sorry she is going away. I had hoped she would spend all her 
days with you. 

I am going to write a 600-page 8 vo. book (like the last) for my 
publishers (it is a secret for a few days yet.) It will be about Nevada 
& California & must be finished Jan 1. I shall begin it about a month 
from now. By request, Orion has sent me his note-book of the Plains 
trip. Now I always thought that we used $600 of my money (& so we 
did), but I see no mention of it here. — I wonder if we ever had any 
settlement of that account. I suppose of course we had — else I would 
pay my indebtedness to Mollie with that sum & interest to date. 

Affection’ly, 

Sam 

P. S. The “Innocents Abroad” paid me 12 to $1500 a month — the next 
book will pay considerably more. 

In a letter of August 31 he says: “I am just as busy as I can be . . . 
otherwise I would have run down to see Margaret before she leaves for 
St. Louis.” Later he made a place for her in his Hartford household, 
but she stayed only a short while. She had grown too old to adjust to 
new ways and other servants. 

Meanwhile Uncle Sam was trying to make things pleasant for Orion 
and Mollie in Hartford. Early in 1871 he says in a letter to Mollie that 
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he has asked the Reverend Mr. Twichell to call on them and get ac¬ 
quainted, “which he says he will just as soon as a press of botherations 
gives him a chance.” He gives some advice on the ways of the East: — 

Both of you go slow — don’t hurry in the matter of making friends, 
& don’t get impatient. Making friends in Yankee land is a slow, slow 
business, but they are friends worth having when they are made. There 
is no section in America half so good to live in as splendid old New 
England — & there is no city on this continent so lovely & lovable as 
Boston, almost in sight of which it is now your high privilege to live. 

The baby’s weight has increased to y]/ 2 pounds & his personal come¬ 
liness in proportion. I feel that I can say without exaggeration that he 
is humping himself. Good bye. 

Yrs. 

Sam 

Livy doctored this letter. She crossed out “humping” and wrote in: 
“Our little boy' never humps. Livy.” But Uncle Sam wrote “humping” 
in again, in purple ink. 


Elmira, [April?] 30 [1871] 

Dear Bro: 

I do not wish to write on the subject of articles any more. — Leave 
me out of the paper except once in 6 months, & don’t write me any¬ 
thing more about it — either you or Bliss. I know that you both mean 
the very best for me, but you are wrong. 

You both wrote me discouraging letters. — Yours stopped my pen 
for two days—Bliss’s stopped it for three. Hereafter my wife will read 
my Hartford letters & if they are of the same nature, keep them out of 
my hands. The idea of a newspaper editor & a publisher plying with 
dismal letters a man who is under contract to write humorous books 
for them! 

I sent Bliss MSS yesterday, about 100 pages of MS. 

Don’t be in a great hurry getting out the specimen chapters for 
canvassers, for I want the chapter I am writing now in it — & it is 
away up to page 750 of the MS. I would like to select the “specimen” 
chapters myself (along with Joe Goodman, 1 who writes by my side 

1 Editor of the Virginia City Enterprise . 
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every day up at the farm). Joe & I have a 600-page book in contempla¬ 
tion which will wake up the nation. It is a thing which I have talked 
over with David Gray 2 a good deal & he wanted me to do it right & 
well — which I couldn’t without a man to do the accurate drudgery 
and some little other writing. But Joe is the party. This present book 
will be a tolerable success — possibly an excellent success if the chief 
newspapers start it off well-—but the other book will be an awful 
success. The only trouble is, how I am to hang on to Joe till I publish 
this present book & another before I begin on the joint one. 

When is the selection to be made for the specimen chapters? 

Yrs 

Sam 

As editor of Bliss’s house organ, Orion was expected to get all the 
articles he could out of his brother, but Mark Twain was writing — 
Roughing lt % — and didn’t want to be sidetracked. The same situation 
arose in later years when Uncle Sam started Charles L. Webster and 
Company and then didn’t want to be bothered with publishing prob¬ 
lems when he was writing a book. 

2 The poet-editor of the Buffalo Courier . 
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M ark Twain moved to Hartford himself in the autumn of 1871 
and for the first time since he had left Hannibal as a boy settled 
down to a permanent home. But the death of his only son and Livy’s 
delicate health shadowed his first years there. 

Wednesday \November 1872?] 

My dear Sister — 

I will come as soon as I can leave Livy — & will give you notice 
beforehand. My coming at this time would stop Livy’s progress; for 
whilst she sleeps but poorly now, she may be said to not sleep at all 
when I am away — even when she is well. If she went without sleep 
now that she is weak and suffering, it would be very bad for her, 
of course. I do hope Ma will get better fast & get well — & I hope I 
may see her so when I come. 

Livy & I send abundance of love to Ma & you, & all. 

Sam 

I wish you would get all the gossip you can out of Mollie about 
Cousin James Lampton & Family, without her knowing it is l that 
want it. I want every little trifling detail, about how they look & 
dress, & what they say, & how the house is furnished — & the various 
ages & characters of the tribe. Mollie does up gossip mighty well. I 
have preserved the other letter she wrote you about that gang. I wish 
to write the whole thing up —but not publish it for a great many 
years. That is, if the story I write from it could be recognized by him 
or the family. 

SLC 

The postscript shows that he was building up the idea of Colonel 
Sellers of The Gilded Age, though Uncle Sam could have stayed much 
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nearer home and found a character that would have done just as well. 
My mother used to love to visit Cousin James when she lived in St. 
Louis. Once when he was taking her to his house he pointed out with 
a sweep of his arm a small group of spindly peach trees. “Annie,” he 
said, “I’m going to clear five thousand dollars from those trees.” Annie 
protested, but he wouldn’t come down a cent. 

Cousin James Lampton had four daughters and a son. One of the 
daughters was named Jennie for Jane Clemens, who also furnished 
the names of Jean Clemens, Jean Webster, and Orion’s Jennie. James 
Lampton’s eldest daughter, Julia, the beauty of the family, suddenly 
went insane. Without warning, she came into the house and declared 
that she was Judas Iscariot and had tried to hang herself but the rope 
had broken. The family went outside and found the broken rope. 
Just before that she had gone into the deepest mourning, to her family’s 
mystification. The only relative who had died was Will Moffett — 
husband of her third cousin. But all this is a little aside from Mark 
Twain. 

Mark Twain’s golden age began to dawn in the Seventies. The 
growing Clemens family spent their summers at Quarry Farm, outside 
of Elmira, a place that the Langdon family had bought as a kind 
of country annex to their Elmira home — and their winters at the 
Hartford home, which became a lively place as Livy’s health improved 
and the three girls thrived. 

The following letter from Uncle Sam, and the next from Livy with 
a postscript by Uncle Sam, were written after his return from England. 

Hartford Dec. 5 [1872] 

Dear Folks — 

Livy is so tired she makes me write the letter she meant to write 
herself. She wants you all to visit us during this winter; & can best 
accommodate two of you at a time — so she wants two of you (which¬ 
ever 2 you please,) to come, choosing the date of your coming to suit 
yourselves, & letting us know what hour to expect you. . . . 

We shall like to have a couple of you here for Christmas, if you 
feel like coming. 

I don’t hear anything of Sammy’s engine, but it will be along pres¬ 
ently.— It will have cost about $140 in greenbacks by the time it 
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gets through the custom house, & I think it will be a very useful & en¬ 
tertaining toy. I took it in preference to a magic lantern I was going 
to buy for him. The lantern & fixtures took up too much room — got 
disgusted with it —it was too much like importing a stock of dry- 
goods. 

Love to all. 

Yr 

Sam 


From Olivia L. Clemens; postscript by Samuel L. Clemens 

Hartford Dec. 20 th 1872 

Dear Ma, Pamela, Annie & Sammie — 

A Merry Christmas and a very Happy New Year to you all. We 
send you our Christmas box of remembrance — I hope that Sammy’s 
Engine will reach Fredonia Christmas so that he can add that to his 
other things — The slippers are for him from Aunt Mollie she worked 
them — 

Annie the little ermine tippet your Uncle Sam bought in England 
— also the little silver flower for the hair — We did so want to get you 
a muff to go with the tippet, but we could hardly afford it this year, 
however we shall remember that you need one. — 

The gold chain as you will see by the mark on the box was pur¬ 
chased in England — 

Sammy’s chain will serve as a guard for his watch but it is not in¬ 
trinsically valuable being only a composition — Ma — the laces are for 
you as you will know, and Pamela the spoons for you —The hand¬ 
kerchiefs for Annie. 

We took dinner last night with Orion and Mollie and had an ex¬ 
ceedingly pleasant time. They are very cozily situated — Yesterday was 
the anniversary of their wedding — 

We are so glad that Ma and Annie are coming, we want the other 
two, after their visit is made —I must leave a little room for Mr. 
Clemens — 

With love 

Affectionately yours 
Livy Clemens 
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Your eldest son & daughter are exceedingly cosily situated, & Orion 
is as happy as a martyr when the fire won’t burn. 

Wish you all a Merry Christmas & many happy returns. I have been 
aggravating the baby by showing her another baby in a handglass 
whom she can’t find behind it. Goodbye. Am justing off to the station 
after Sue. 

Yr 

Sam 

It was after the visit referred to in the letter, or another of this 
period, that Uncle Sam arranged to have his brother-in-law, Charley 
Langdon, meet his mother and niece at the Grand Central Station 
in New York to look after them until they took the Fredonia train. 
They had never met Charley Langdon before — he had been abroad 
at the time of the wedding — but Annie said to her grandmother, “If 
you’ll just talk Mr. Langdon will know you.” She answered, “Non¬ 
sense. I talk just like anybody else.” But she was talking, of course, 
when Charley Langdon approached them, and his first words were: 
“Mrs. Clemens, I’d have known you anywhere. You talk exactly like 
Mark.” 

When the Clemens family first moved to Hartford they rented the 
Hooker house. Mrs. Hooker had been Isabella Beecher, sister of 
Thomas K. and half-sister of Henry Ward. Livy, who had known 
Thomas from her childhood, said to Annie: “You’d know this house 
was built by a Beecher. It’s so queer.” Very soon Uncle Sam bought 
a lot in the neighborhood and started to build. It was a busy time, for 
the Clemens family were sailing for Europe again, to be gone all 
summer. At the last moment, just as the ground was about to be 
broken, it was discovered that it would be necessary to cut down one 
of the trees. Everything was held up, the site was studied anew, the 
prospective house was moved several feet away and the tree was 
spared. This was an unusual performance in those days when the 
fact that only God can make a tree was not generally known. 

The little section of Hartford that Mark Twain settled in was a 
Valhalla for intellectuals. Six or seven houses with no fences separating 
them were grouped together, and in them lived Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
George Warner (brother of Charles Dudley), Mrs. Francis Gillette 
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(Mrs. Warner’s mother) and her son William, who was just starting 
his stage career in secret, Thomas Hooker and his wife Isabella, strong 
advocate of woman’s rights, and their two daughters, Mrs. Day and 
Mrs. Burton. 

Not far away lived a little devil named William Lyon Phelps — 
not far enough for Uncle Sam’s peace of mind. He himself told the 
story of killing some of Uncle Sam’s prize ducks. If Uncle Sam had 
told it, it would probably be his children that the boy killed. 

When Uncle Sam and Aunt Livy dropped in on the neighbors in 
the winter he would pull Livy on a sled. There was a sociability about 
the life. People went in and out of each others’ houses without ringing 
the bell. Mr. Gillette said that Uncle Sam once called over to his 
mother “Is your stepladder around ? I need him.” 

When a dramatized version of The Gilded Age came to Hartford 
in 1875, Uncle Sam helped William Gillette to get his first real part 
in the theater. It had to be done surreptitiously because his mother 
didn’t know that her tall young “stepladder” was going in for this 
very questionable profession. My mother was visiting her uncle at 
the time and she remembers the opening night, and how disturbed 
she was because Colonel Sellers looked so unlike Cousin James, and 
the luncheon given by the Clemenses next day for the principals, 
John T. Raymond and Kate Field. They had pheasants and the maid 
forgot to pass the currant jelly. 

When my mother left for home Mr. Gillette happened to be leaving 
on the same train, so she was put in his charge. When they parted 
she said, “Well, Mr. Gillette, I expect next time I see you you’ll 
be a famous actor.” The next time she saw him (off the stage) 
was fifty or sixty years later, when his future had almost become his 
past. 

Uncle Sam loved being a host to congenial people. My mother re¬ 
members a dinner given for Mr. and Mrs. Howells, the Twichells, 
and Charles Dudley Warner, and she can see Uncle Sam, a napkin 
on his arm, pouring out the wine as he followed George the butler 
around the table. This wasn’t his usual custom, but my recollection 
of Uncle Sam years later is that he couldn’t sit through a meal with- 
• out getting up and walking around, going right on with the conver¬ 
sation. He was an easy host, and ahead of his times in dispensing with 
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unnecessary apologies. He once said to Annie, “Don’t apologize if 
you can possibly help it.” 

The only time my mother ever saw her uncle the least put out with 
Livy was when he had invited an Englishman to the house and had 
sent word that he wanted to have baked oysters. No baked oysters were 
served, but on came some mutton. Uncle Sam said the English had 
much better mutton than we had, but baked oysters American style 
were new to them. Later Aunt Livy explained to Annie that you 
couldn’t have baked oysters without letting the fire die down, which 
would make it impossible to have anything else. 

Mr. Howells often came when my mother was there, and he was 
taken as a matter of course, but for some reason Mrs. Howells was 
treated formally. My mother remembers all kinds of special prepara¬ 
tions being made because Mrs. Howells was coming. 

The Hartford house was of course well-stocked with cats. The par¬ 
ticular one that my mother remembers was never called anything but 
“Stray Kitty.” Uncle Sam was very fond of him. He would ring the 
bell; George 1 would appear; he would say with dignity, “Bring in 
Stray Kitty”; presently George would return with Stray Kitty under 
his arm and Uncle Sam would get down on the floor and play with 
him. In his love of cats he took after his mother and not his father. 

In the house there was — and still is — an inside closet given over to 
the telephone. Aunt Livy was very much afraid of thunderstorms and 
used this retreat as a hideout when the lightning played. Telephones 
were new, and she didn’t know that the easiest way for the lightning 
to get into a house was by way of the telephone wire. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe was something of a problem. Toward the end 
of her life -she failed mentally, and had a way of wandering vaguely 
around the neighborhood. My mother remembers the gardener re¬ 
porting with wrath that Mrs. Stowe had gone into the greenhouse and 
picked some of his choicest flowers. Aunt Livy told him not to mind, 
to let Mrs. Stowe go anywhere she liked and do whatever she 
wanted to. 

Uncle Sam’s amusements at the time were chiefly billiards and 
family games. They used to play anagrams at Hartford, at which he 

1 George was the colored butler they had for a good many years. He took a great 
interest in government and would discuss politics with my father as sooif as he arrived. 
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always shone. He was a marvelous speller. There was almost a scene 
once when Livy tried to spell “calf” without an “1.” Once when Annie 
and her mother had been visiting them in Buffalo, before they moved 
to Hartford, two letters came for Annie from her uncle the day after 
they got home. She opened one hastily and it started right in: “You 
take a man . . It turned out to be a continuation of the first letter, 
which gave her the rules of a new game he had been teaching her. 
Later on he invented a history game which drove many people nearly 
crazy, including himself and my poor father. 

I never knew Uncle Sam to take the slightest interest in hunting. 
He loved walking, and the Reverend Mr. Twichell was his favorite 
companion. When he walked alone it was something of a risk. Once 
in Hartford when he was walking to a lecture he was wearing a seal¬ 
skin cap when he started, and none when he reached his destination. 
He dimly remembered being annoyed by something he was carrying 
and throwing it away. 

Uncle Sam had a burglar alarm system installed in the Hartford 
house, and once when the family were at Elmira he got a letter from 
George telling him that the burglar alarm had rung, but that they 
could not find any intruder and nothing had been stolen. Uncle Sam 
was busy and paid no attention to the letter. But soon another letter 
from George told of further mysterious doings. The alarm had gone 
off again and footsteps had been heard. But again nothing was miss¬ 
ing. Uncle Sam still did nothing. But presently word came from 
“the office” — this story is told as he told it to my mother, and she 
thinks he meant the Langdon office — that something was wrong 
at the Hartford house, and “maybe now you’ll pay some attention 
to it.” 

Uncle Sam arose and went to Hartford, breathing fire, but interested 
in solving the mystery in a scientific way. First he called the three 
servants into his study separately and cross-questioned them. George’s 
story only deepened the mystery. The burglar alarm had gone off 
a number of times, there had been footsteps on the stairs, the outside 
door had closed. He had hunted all over the house and found nothing 
missing or disturbed. The cook substantiated all he said. The younger 
servant had heard nothing. But Uncle Sam must have read detective 
stories—or else he understood psychology. He persisted in his cross- 
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questions — and she broke down. Her lover had been coming to call 
at unconventional hours — no doubt so as not to disturb the rest o£ 
the servants. 

Uncle Sam decreed that the young man must come to see him, 
which he did. He had a nice long talk with him, and at the end 
dramatically produced a lady-or-the-tiger situation. He said there were 
two doors leading from the hall. Behind one was the Reverend Mr. 
Twichell. Behind the other was a policeman. The young man was 
given his choice. My own guess is that the policeman was imaginary, 
but in any case the young man chose the lady. Then and there the 
wedding was celebrated, with George and the cook acting as attend¬ 
ants. Cakes and wine were ordered, and it turned into a pleasant oc¬ 
casion. One small thing pleased Uncle Sam particularly. He said that 
when George passed the cakes and wine he had the good taste to pass 
them first not to him or to Mr. Twichell, but to the bride. 

This shotgun wedding with Mark Twain as the heavy parent turned 
out well. He set the young couple up in the restaurant business, and 
when last heard from (some seventy years ago) they were successful 
and very happy. 

Mark Twain and Livy went to London several times in the early 
Seventies. Of the second visit, in 1873, Mr. Paine writes: “It was a 
period of continuous honor and entertainment. If Mark Twain had 
been a lion on his first visit, he was little less than royalty now. His 
rooms at the Langham were like a court.” Mark Twain’s genius was 
discovered first by the English. 

Livy was delighted with the English, but some of their ways sur¬ 
prised her. She was astonished to find that a young man would rather 
be seated next a dowager of rank than a pretty girl of lesser station. 
Her letters from Europe to her husband’s family show that lionizing 
did not change her natural simplicity. They are full of details about 
things she had been commissioned to buy — black silk, gloves, a velvet 
cloak and other European specialties. Uncle Sam, too, was. not neg¬ 
lectful of the American traveler’s main business, and sends informa¬ 
tion on sealskin coats and muffs. Susie, the baby, was there to fill in 
any idle moments. “Livy & the baby are well,” Uncle Sam wrote. 
“Indeed, the baby seems to have unfailing robust health. She is on her 
feet all her waking hours, and always busy — generally in matters that 
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would fare better without her help. She says a few trifling words in 
broken English.” 

I think it was shortly after their return from this trip that a telegram 
came to Fredonia from Uncle Sam. Telegrams were apt to mean 
trouble in those days and the family opened it hastily while the neigh¬ 
bor who had brought it lingered to hear the worst. It read: “Livy says 
to pipe the ruffles in yellow.” He had probably sent off a letter and for¬ 
gotten to include Livy’s message on the latest news from the European 
style front. 
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O rion’s job in Hartford petered out before long, which was 
probably just as well. Aunt Mollie was a difficult person to 
have around. She visited us once in Fredonia within my memory and 
started in to regulate the town customs before she had her hat off. The 
trains stopped at Dunkirk, three miles away, and a streetcar connected 
the two places. The streetcar would bring the passengers and the 
trunks too, but maybe not on the same trip. The trunks were dumped 
off in front of the houses or at the nearest corner. When the owner 
got ready he would gather up his trunk with a wheelbarrow. The 
custom had been in use for years, and had worked out very well. 

Aunt Mollie arrived, but her trunk didn’t come with her. We told 
her it would come along in time, but that didn’t satisfy Aunt Mollie. 
She stood out on the veranda and saw a trunk a block away. “There’s 
my trunk now. You go and get it!” she said. 

“But Aunt Mollie,” I protested. “You said your trunk had a flat 
top. That has a round top.” 

“Well, bring it here anyway.” 

“But it isn’t ours I” 

“Well, never mind. You bring it here. It’s going to rain.” 

I walked over to get the trunk but kept on walking. 

The housekeeping arrangements always interested Aunt Mollie and 
she believed in jacking up the servants — hers and other people’s. 
When she was in Hartford she once reproved one of Aunt Livy’s 
maids for leaving a dustpan on a parlor chair. Aunt Livy confided to 
Annie later: “Of course the maid shouldn’t have done it, but the idea 
of Mollie interfering and giving orders! Why, I wouldn’t have done 
that in my own mother’s house.” 

However, Uncle Sam seems to have found Mollie rather an asset 
when he wanted to get after Orion. And Keokuk, where they retired 
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after the Hartford experiment, thought well of her. She probably had 
her troubles. For instance: — 


May 14 [1873?] 

My dear Mother & Sister: 

My advice to Orion (strenuously expressed) was to drop his book 
utterly, & give his undivided attention to his newspaper work. If 
he does his whole duty by the latter, he will require all his odd time 
to rest in. No reporter will long remain useful who fritters away his 
resting time in writing on a book. At Orion’s time of life, a very little 
overwork will be mighty bad for him. 

Now the minute he has at last gone to earning a living, do you 
want him to go to planning a holiday ? Let the holiday alone — it will 
take care of itself when the proper time comes. If Orion leaves his 
post for a holiday before he has become indispensable to the Gate 
City, he will run a sharp risk of finding that the Gate City prefers his 
successor. 

Better wait, & let things take their natural course. 

They are yelling for me to come to dinner. 

All send love. 

Yr 

Sam 

Some time in the early Seventies Jane Clemens took a trip back to 
Kentucky to visit her former home, taking her grandson, Sam Mof¬ 
fett. She also visited her husband’s relative — probably nephew — a 
Dr. Clemens of Louisville. She took an immediate liking to his wife 
because she was like Aunt Livy. I mention this because it shows that 
Mark Twain’s mother felt as all the rest of the family did about his 
wife. 

Jane Clemens loved to talk about Kentucky, just as Mark Twain 
loved to go back to his Hannibal and Florida days. One of her stories 
was of a woman whose husband had been accidentally shot out hunt¬ 
ing. They sent someone in advance to tell her about it. She was 
wearing a very beautiful starched cap. When she heard the news she 
carefully unpinned the cap, put it on the table, and then fainted. 

She also used to tell the story of her best friend, a very lively young 
girl about to be married, who rode home from church with another 
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young man instead of her fiance, just out of deviltry. The fiance was 
furious and told Jane Lampton that he was going to wait until the 
last minute and then not turn up at his wedding. She was horrified and 
pleaded with him, but he was adamant. To break an engagement was 
considered a dreadful thing. Finally he agreed to let her tell the girl, 
but the thing was so shocking that the girl never got over it; in fact 
she died soon afterward. 

To return to the Seventies. When Jane Clemens came back from her 
Kentucky trip, she got off the train at Dunkirk just as my mother ar¬ 
rived at the station to take a train for Chautauqua to see her mother, 
who was staying there. Grandma Clemens said ‘Til go with you,” so 
they took the train together. Presently she said quite calmly, “You 
know, it has just occurred to me — Sammie has gone on to Buffalo to 
see about the trunks and he hasn’t any money with him.” My mother 
was alarmed. Buffalo was forty miles from Fredonia. But her grand¬ 
mother was not disturbed. “Oh he’s a boy. He’ll get along,” she said. 
(Sammie did manage to get home — by giving his watch to the con¬ 
ductor as security.) 

Three letters from Uncle Sam to Pamela and Orion, around this 
period, are undated; but they group well together because they are 
all concerned with religion. Uncle Sam’s religious belief leaves me 
puzzled. He liked ministers and always made friends with them, and 
he wanted his nephew, Sam Moffett, to be a minister because he said 
one member of every family should be one. “But I couldn’t,” he sajd, 
“and Orion wouldn’t.” We now learn at least one of the reasons why 
he couldn’t: — 

Tuesday 18 th 

My dear Sister: — 

I am such an entire & absolute unbeliever that I have no compunc¬ 
tions as to Orion or any other full grown person; “The Bible for 
Learners” may cure him or kill him — a body can’t tell which — but 
I’ve ordered the publishers to send it to him — let’s await the result. 

You can get the audiphone & send bill to me if Ma wants to try it. 

. Yr. Bro 

Sam 


All well here & send love. 
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Saturday 

My Dear Bro — 

Meant to ask if you still receive the Atlantic, but forgot it. If not 
forward enclosed card. The doctor pronounces the children well to¬ 
day. I have picked up nearly as heavy a cold as ever, this afternoon, 
which may prevent my going to work Monday, though I hope not. 

Had a very pleasant dream about Molly last night, but an un¬ 
pleasant one about myself —I thought I was baptised. 

We both send love to all 

Sam 

The last paragraph was meant to annoy Orion, who had probably 
been baptized many times. 

The next letter concerns a Dunkirk minister who was too liberal 
for his church. Uncle Sam’s opinions sound orthodox. Not having any 
religious principles he was always strong in their defense. 


July 23 

My Dear Sister: 

I cannot conceive of Mr. Adams doing an unlawful thing; conse¬ 
quently he doubtless has legalities on his side which I know not of. I 
had the impression that when a clergyman was ordained, he cove¬ 
nanted to preach a certain definitely defined doctrine; & that he could 
not honorably preach a sharp modification of that doctrine without 
first retiring from that communion & canceling that covenant. If 
this impression is not correct, churches are founded upon a less sensible 
basis than I had supposed they were. I am afraid I am right; & that 
Mr. Adams will be worsted jn his fight. I shall take great interest in 
the case. 

We are all getting along very well — I especially. I have the lumbago. 

With love to Ma & all of you, 

Affly — 

Sam 


Mrs. Adams had been Livy’s friend and companion during her 
years of invalidism in Elmira when she was a young girl. Uncle Sam 
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had asked the family never to speak to Livy about that period, but 
Mrs. Adams told them some of the details. Livy had fallen on the* 
ice when she was sixteen and some time later had become partly 
paralyzed and unable to walk. Every sort of treatment was tried with¬ 
out success, and she seemed to be doomed to a life of invalidism. 
Finally they heard of a man, not a regular doctor, who had been ex¬ 
traordinarily successful with similar cases. He combined faith healing 
with bone and muscle manipulation. Mrs. Adams said he arrived at 
the Langdon house on Sunday when the people were going to church. 
When they were coming out of church Livy was able to stand up and 
walk, for the first time in two years. 

About four or five years after Livy, in the engagement period, had 
cured Uncle Sam of drinking, swearing, and all the other evils some 
men are heir to, he wrote the following letter to Pamela: — 

' Hartford July 23 [1875] 

My Dear Sister: 

I was only joking. Nothing can persuade me to read a temperance 
tract or be a party to the dissemination of such injurious publications. 
It is temperance people who have persuaded the world to believe that 
the seller of rum is the proper person to be punished instead of the 
drinker of it. One could with as much sense say that God is the 
personage who should shoulder the blame for the sin that is in the 
world (& suffer the punishment) because He made sin attractive & 
put it in the reach of the sinner. It is temperance people who have 
made “the poor drunkard” a pet, in place of a despicable scoundrel 
worthy only of contempt, pitiless abuse, & speedy death. There is no 
estimating the harm that a few Goughs in temperance & a few Beech¬ 
ers in religion are able to do. Both causes would be much better off if 
both these persons had died in infancy. But never mind — I will not 
enlarge. I never would be able to make you comprehend how fran¬ 
tically I hate the very name of total abstinence. I have taught Livy at 
last to drink a bottle of beer every night; & all in good time I shall 
teach the children to do the same. If it is wrong, then, (as the Arabs 
say,) “On my head be it!” . • . 

• Lovingly 
Sam 
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Perhaps it should be added that Livy never became a heavy drinker. 
He had already made an unsuccessful attempt to corrupt the young. 
In sending a message to Annie in a letter from Carson City in 1861 
he said, “Does she remember that I tried to persuade her to trade her 
testament for lager beer?” 

In America in those days there didn’t seem to be much distinction 
between beer, wine, whiskey, and total damnation. In a letter to the 
family in 1868 describing a dinner at Henry Ward Beecher’s he said: 
“We had a tip-top dinner, but nothing to drink but cider. I told 
Mr. Beecher that no dinner could be perfect without champagne, 
or at least some kind of Burgundy, and he said that privately he 
was a good deal of the same opinion, but it wouldn’t do to say it out 
loud.” 

Sometimes Uncle Sam’s postscript would start the letter, sometimes 
it would arrive with the letter in a separate envelope, sometimes it 
would trail after the letter and once it came by telegram before the 
letter. The postscript that follows seems to have been stopped in the 
middle while he wrote another letter that he said he wasn’t going to 
write. That probably reminded him to do it. 

Farmington Avenue, Hartford 
Dec. 22 [1875?] 

P.S. to letter written to Ma this afternoon. 

It will be well to try your Congressman on Sammy’s behalf. I have 
tried everybody but the President, & all to no purpose. I cannot write 
the Secretary of the Navy without saying insulting things to him for 
his delay & silence — & these are words which I prefer to say to his 
face. I cannot hope to get a chance to go to Washington for months. 

Upon second thought I have just written the Secretary asking infor¬ 
mation. Send me the letter which this snob of a Secretary wrote me a 
year ago, if you have it. 

S. L. C. 

We have seen that Uncle Sam wanted his nephew to be a minister, 
and when that idea didn’t take he seems to have tried* to make him an 
Admiral. He must have had a fear all along that Sam Moffett would 
turn out an editor and maybe change Uncle Sam’s punctuation some¬ 
day. 
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Grant was President at that time and the Secretary of the Navy was 
George Maxwell Robeson. 

The next letter is to Annie, who in 1875 had married Charles L. 
Webster of Fredonia. 

Elmira, Sept . 1 [ 1876 ] 

My Dear Niece: 

... I hope your baby 1 is still performing well & giving satisfaction. 
A baby is an inestimable blessing & bother. 

Tell Ma to take the gas stove if she prefers, & I will pay for it, if 
she will send me the bill. It is the most convenient fire in the world 
& is plenty cheap enough, at $2.50 a week, 12 hours a day. An open 
(soft coal) fire is prettier, but enormously troublesome — & besides, 
one is always either freezing or roasting with it, for the angels of 
heaven could not regulate it. 

With all our loves to you-all, 

Yr aff uncle 
Sam 

... I strongly incline to the gas stove, if it will make the room warm 
enough but I am a little afraid it won’t. 

P.P.S. Livy is utterly & bitterly opposed to the gas stove. She says 
it is not a fire, but the mere chilly pretense of one. She says you must 
buy one of those beautiful tile stoves. (They cost from $20 to $35 ac¬ 
cording to size) & you must burn a nice quality of soft coal that 
will make a fine blaze. You can have a stove dealer order one for 
you. Send the bill to me. Your soft coal (2 tons) will not cost you 
half as much per winter as gas would. 

S L C 

If you like the stove, your best way will be to write to Mr. Theodore 
W. Crane & state the size you want, & he will order it for you from 
headquarters. 

Evidently Jane Clemens preferred the open fire, for they bought a 
Franklin stove. 

1 Jean Webster (Alice Jane Webster) author of Daddy-Long-Legs. She is sometimes 
referred to as “Allie” in the letters. 
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Another letter, probably of the same period, shows that Mark Twain 
was conscious of family ties even when no particular affection was 
involved. “Ella” of the next letter was the wife of his mother’s half- 
brother, James. She and her nephew Sam were never very friendly. 
In one of his early letters from the West, he wrote: “I send a picture 
for Annie and one for Aunt Ella — that is, if she will have it.” Kate, 
her daughter, who had the Lampton red hair that Mark Twain also 
inherited, had been a playmate of Annie’s in St. Louis. Since Uncle 
Sam didn’t like his Aunt Ella and hardly knew Kate, his gesture was 
generous: — 


Hartford, Feb. 4 [About 1879] 

My dear Sister: 

Ella Lampton doesn’t like me; & it is natural that this feeling should 
be inherited by the daughter. I have no feeling toward Ella (now) 
but compassion for her bereavements & hard fortune, & admiration 
of her courage & spirit in facing disaster with a brave front. 

However, what I am coming at, is this. We would like to ask the 
daughter to come here with Annie & spend a week with us — But I 
don’t wish to extend the invitation if it is likely to be responded to 
with an affront. Doubtless, with a trifle of ingenuity you could find 
out from the daughter how it would be received — & then hint to me 
whether I had better extend the invitation or keep judiciously still. 
Understand ? 

Love to Ma & all. 

Affly 

Sam 

Of course I only want to know how the daughter would receive it — 
don’t wish it submitted to Ella in any form, indirect or otherwise. 

Uncle Sam was busy over a literary stunt, called 1601 because it 
was set in that year. It was a story of Queen Elizabeth’s court written 
with all the looseness and roughness of the good queen’s time. It was 
written for the joy of writing and was never published, except privately, 
but the public hasn’t missed as much as might be supposed. He tried 
it out on Orion, without much success. 
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Saturday 

My dear Sister: 

Have written Orion to return that thing & keep no copy. Doubtless 
you were right. It should only be shown to people who are learned 
enough to appreciate it as a very able piece of literary art. Heretofore 
it has only been shown to Bishops, Presidents of Colleges, &c., & has 
always compelled their applause. . . . 

I enclose (if I don’t forget it) check for $200. . . . 

I’ve got another telephone wire up, now, all to myself — from the 
house to the Western Union telegraph office — so one of my cussedest 
aggravations is at an end. It is like adding a hundred servants to 
one’s staff for a cent apiece per week. 

I got up a kind of marvelous invention the other day, & I could 
make a mighty fortune out of it but for the fact that anybody can 
infringe the patent that wants to & I shan’t be able to catch them at it. 

Livy’s ailing, a trifle, but will be able to go down to dinner; the rest 
all well & send love — also gratitude that Ma is progressing so hand¬ 
somely. 

Yr 

Sam 


It is a blessing that Uncle Sam was not able to go further with that 
particular marvelous invention. The reader will hear of plenty more. 

The next of the unpublished letters is from Paris, where Uncle Sam 
was finishing A Tramp Abroad. By this time the only pious member 
of the family had been excommunicated by his current church. 

Paris, May 29. [1879] 

My Dear Mother & Sister: 

I have just finished my day’s work, & written (MS) page 2041. So 
I am getting along. If they don’t call me to dinner too quickly I’ll 
get this brief letter written to you. 

I found out what the trouble was, 2 weeks ago — it was the horrible 
racket & thunder of the streets . . . torture. Livy & I moved to the 
quiet side of the house, & had a long, sound, refreshing sleep — so 
we located there permanently, & I moved my work-room to the same 
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side. We are both strong & well, now. The book will be published in 
the fall. 

Sam 2 comes in every night, & we have a vast love & admiration of 
him. . . . 

Sam spends all his time in the Herald reading rooms, but we don’t 
grumble at that; he has a level head & can be trusted to know what is 
best for himself; & he has a purpose; a cleanly-defined purpose is 
sheet-anchor, main-stay, everything. A boy who has that, is all right. 

I am glad you are getting around again. . . . 

We burn fires — I am miserably tired of it. But the children are 
booming — the climate suits them exactly. 

It is funny to see them Excommunicating Orion — they’d better have 
saved themselves the trouble & Mollie the distress — he’ll be a deacon 
in that same church next year — & a deacon in some other church a 
year after. I judge Orion wrote a pretty good lecture. I knew he could 
write a good one if he was able to stick to his subject — but I feared 
he would change his religion 7 times before he got through, & of 
course that would mix the argument too much. But he’d better look out 
how he prances around with that lecture — some of the godly will 
hang him. However, I wish him better luck than that. 

I read Charley Webster’s lecture with a lively interest — it was a 
right down good talk. 

We are all hearty & cheerful, now. This book has been a long, 
tough job, but I see daylight ahead, now, & that makes me good hu¬ 
mored. 

'We all send love to all the household. We are to arrive at Condover 
Hall, Mr. Cholmondeley’s country seat, in England, July 28, to stay 
a week — so we probably leave Paris a week earlier & loaf through 
Holland. 

Yrs 

Sam 

1 find in one of my father’s scrapbooks a lecture he gave on ancient 
and modern engineering, which is probably the one Uncle Sam refers 
to. He was also very much interested in the local Indian mounds, and 
may have talked on that subject. 

2 Samuel E. Moffett. 
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The next letter from Uncle Sam was written after a visit to Fredonia 
on his return from Europe. 


Elmira, Sep 15, [1879] 

Dear Pamela: 

I have no check-book here —at least I can’t find it. I will tell 
Charley Langdon to send you a draft for $175 —$100 of it to buy the 
lot with, & $25 for Ma, to repay the money I borrowed of her. 

We arrived all right, & less than an hour late. We had a perfectly 
delightful supper, hot & juicy, in the hotel car. 

Have received a letter from Orion, proposing to send me some 
heterodox MS. for my judgment. I suppose he is going to try to make 
hell unpopular, now. Well, I approve of his work. He believes he 
is going to make some money out of this operation. 

We had a charming visit with you all, & achieved a higher opinion 
than ever of Charley, & his energy, capacity & industry. But mind I 
tell you, in all affection, Sam had better look out or he’ll be another 
Orion. This may be a false alarm & I hope it is —but isn’t it really 
time Sam was getting at something ? — He has got a mighty good head 
— he ought by all means to gp into the law with that young Wood¬ 
ford. They would make a success of it, sure. 

I was going to write a few lines to Ma, but this is the sixteenth letter 
I have written since I sat down, & I am getting tired. Besides, there’s 
still a pile to answer. 

We had a charming visit with you — Susie wants to go back & 
“stay forever.” 

With love to all. 

Sam 

This is one of the few times Uncle Sam mentions food with en¬ 
thusiasm. He very seldom ate any lunch. 

The lot he speaks of was probably a piece of land on Van Buren 
Point on Lake Erie. “Young Woodford” became a Supreme Court 
judge in New York State. Charley is Charles L. Webster, soon to be 
Mark Twain’s business manager and later president of his publishing 
house. 
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%/[/ hat with writing and proofreading, and what he calls in the 
V r next letter “the press of worries and bothers,” Mark Twain 
at the start of the Eighties had enough troubles to satisfy any ordinary 
genius. But Mark Twain was no ordinary genius. As we shall pres¬ 
ently see, he tried to be an Edison as well as a Shakespeare, and a 
few other great men besides. 


[Hartford] Jan. 7 [1880] 

My dear Mother: 

I have been so busy I could not well write, & Livy has been too sick 
to write. We are very sorry to hear you have been suffering so. We 
supposed you were much better. 1 would have written long ago if I 
had not supposed you were getting along well. I have been buried 
in my book all this time, doing my best to get it done, & meantime Livy 
has been running down & getting weak, in consequence of overwork 
in re-arranging the house. I finished the book 1 to-day, & just then Mrs. 
Perkins came in & said Livy must be taken away from household cares 
at once. I had been trying to persuade Livy to go home, before — but 
now I ceased to persuade, & tomorrow we leave for Elmira, very much 
against Livy’s desire. The children are well. We leave them here, 
& shall hope to be back with them in a fortnight. 

We got the things safely that came from Fredonia, & they happened 
to be just the articles the children were longing for. I thought we had 
written about it, but I suppose that in the press of worries & bothers 
the matter was overlooked. ... 

I shall be head over heels with proof-reading in Elmira, but I had 
rather do that than be the slave I have so long been in writing the 
book. But I hope I shan’t be so remiss again in the matter of writing 
to you, Ma, & I also hope that the next news we get from you will 

1 A Tramp Abroad. 
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tell us you are free from the ills that have cost you so many distressing 
nights & days. 

With love to all, from Livy & me — 

Sam 

While they were at Elmira, the letter that follows came to Uncle 
Sam from Robert G. Ingersoll. Uncle Sam and Ingersoll had a lot 
in common, and had discovered each other at a banquet given in 
honor of General Grant at Chicago on November 14, 1879. Uncle Sam 
had been asked to respond to a toast to “the Ladies” but had changed 
it to “the Babies” — a subject close to his heart at the time. His speech 
was one of his famous successes, and Ingersoll’s speech, according to 
Mark Twain, was “just the supremest combination of English words 
that was ever put together since the world began.” 

Buffalo, N. Y. fany 18, 80 

My dear Clemens, 

I never agreed to attend the Burns festival. Dawson wrote me that 
you were to be there, and that was the principal inducement held out 
for me to be on hand. I love Burns, but I hate to sec a lot of common 

d-d Presbyterian Scotch pretending that they appreciate that great 

and tender souk The New York oat meal eaters, it seems, were too 
pious to celebrate the right day, the 25th, because it comes on Satur¬ 
day and they might get drunk and stay till after midnight — 

God, being a Scotchman — and a Covenantor — regards the viola¬ 
tion of the sabbath as a little worse than murder in the first degree. 

Now, these gentlemen have put the whole thing off until the 28th, 
on the 29th I am to be in Chicago to say a word for Thomas Paine. 
The truth is, Scotland was unworthy of Robert Burns. When, a little 
while ago, I stood in the little room where the great singer died — I 
felt like cursing a country that allowed his last moments to be dark¬ 
ened by the fear of being arrested for a paltry debt. 

I love Burns because he preferred the tavern to the kirk — 

If you are, after all, going to the festival telegraph me. I shall be 
at Brockport, N. Y. on the 19th, and at Albion on the 20th. 

Ydurs always 
R. G. Ingersoll 
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I would like to hear “The Babies” once more — That was pure wit — 


I do not think Mark Twain went to the Burns festival, but the next 
letter shows that he found time to go to see his mother and sister in 
Fredonia before he went back to Hartford. 


[Elmira] Jan 25 [18 

My dear Sister — 

Our plan is to start home Tuesday, stopping a day or so in New 
York & reaching Hartford Saturday afternoon. Clara Spaulding has 
secured a fine cook, to our great relief. The children are reported well. 
Last night Mother had a stomach ache, & Susie Crane stepped into the 
closet where the district-telegraph machine is, to call the doctor, but 
made a mistake & called the fire-department! In two minutes the yard 
& adjacent streets were swarming with shouting men & shrieking 
steam fire engines. None of us knew what it meant, as Sue did not 
know she had made any mistake. It was the biggest audience that a 
stomach ache ever called together in this State, I judge. 

Livy is improving, little by little —& that isn’t saying much —still 
her stay here has been quite a benefit. 

We are ever so sorry Ma has to suffer so much, but we hope to hear 
soon that that distemper is passing away. With love to all. 

S L C 

If I left my little measuring glass in the bedroom, please express it 
to Hartford after next Saturday. 

Feb. 26/80 

My Dear Bro: 

I believe I told you I bought four-fifths of a patent* some ten days 
ago for several thousand dollars. Yesterday I thought out a new ap¬ 
plication of this invention which I think will utterly annihilate & 
sweep out of existence one of the minor industries of civilization, & 
take its place — an industry which has existed for 300 years — & doubt¬ 
less many attempts have been made to knock the bottom out of its 
costliness before. Perchance I am mistaken in this calculation, but I 
am not able to see how I can be. 

* Kaolatype. 
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However, never mind about that — I only wrote it to get it out q( 
my mind, for I am grinding away now, with all my might, & with 
an interest which amounts to intemperance, at the “Prince & thic 
Pauper” — & when one is writing literature he must purge his mind 
clean of other interests before he tackles his work, else his mind will 
be sure to wander. 

Well, I must get one more exciting thing out of my head, & then I 
shall be ready to slide back into Edward Vi’s time wholly untrameled. 
It is this — to suggest to you to write two books which it has long been 
my purpose to write, but I judge they are so far down on my docket 
that I shan’t get to them in this life. I think the subjects are perfectly 
new. One is “The Autobiography of a Coward,” & the other “Confes¬ 
sions of a Life that was a Failure.” 

My plan was simple — to take the absolute facts of my own life & 
tell them simply & without ornament or flourish, exactly as they 
occurred, with this difference, that I would turn every courageous ac¬ 
tion (if I ever performed one) into a cowardly one, & every success 
into a failure. You can do this, but only in one way; you must banish 
all idea of an audience — for few men can straitly & squarely confess 
shameful things to others — you must tell your story to yourself , & to 
no other; you must not use your own name, for that would keep you 
from telling shameful things, too. 

There is another plan which is still better, but it will be very dif¬ 
ficult— it will require a mighty practiced pen I suspect: — to tell the 
story of an abject coward who is unconscious that he is a coward; & to 
tell the story of an unsuccessful man who is blissfully unaware that he 
was unsuccessful & does not imagine the reader sees he was unsuccess¬ 
ful. In these cases the titles I have suggested would not be used. This 
latter plan is the one I should use. I should confine myself to my own 
actual experiences ( to invent would be to fail) & I would name every¬ 
body’s actual name & locality & describe his character & actions un¬ 
sparingly, then change these names & localities after the boo\ was 
finished . To use fictitious names, & localities while writing is a be¬ 
fogging & confusing thing. 

The supremest charm in Casanova’s Memoires (they are not printed 
in English) is, that he frankly, flowingly, & felicitously tells the dirtiest 
& vilest & most contemptible things on himself, without ever suspect- 
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ing that they are other than things which the reader will admire 
applaud. That is what your coward should do. Your coward should 
also be, unconsciously, the meanest & lousiest of the human race,— 
but he tnust throw in just a single sentence of detraction of immorality 
& irreligion here & there to enrage the reader. 

Rousseau confesses to masturbation, theft, lying, shameful treachery, 
& attempts made upon his person by Sodomites. But he tells it as a 
man who is perfectly aware of the shameful nature of these things, 
whereas your coward & your failure should be happy & sweet & un¬ 
conscious. 

Tackle one of these books, now, & send me the first chapter for sug¬ 
gestion & comment. — Mind, you must expect to have to tear up & 
rewrite the opening chapters several times till you get the hang — 
for a man who, at your time of life still uses such phrases as “He 
looks like he wants to go home,” and “Suppose you go & lay down a 
while,” plainly Jacks the faculty of nice observation, & as plainly lacks 
literary training — apprenticeship. 

Tackle one of these books, & simply tell your story to yourself, laying 
all hideousnesses utterly bare, reserving nothing. Banish the idea of an 
audience & all hampering things. If the book is well done, there’s a 
market for it. There is no market yet, for the one you are now writing 
— it should wait. Love to Molly & all. 

Yrs 

Sam 

Orion, who had given up chicken farming and two or three other 
ventures, immediately started writing this strange form of auto¬ 
biography. It seems to me he got rather a raw deal in the matter. 
Maybe Uncle Sam forgot what he had written to Orion, but when 
the manuscript began coming to him he seems to have taken it as 
straight autobiography. He was both horrified and impressed, and he 
sent it to Howells suggesting that it ought to be published in the 
Atlantic anonymously. Howells wrote: “It wrung my heart, and I felt 
haggard after I had finished it. The writer’s soul is laid bare; It is 
shocking.” Some years later when Kipling called on him Mark Twain 
told him that he had once asked a man to write an absolutely truth¬ 
ful autobiography. He said the man was painfully honest, and “the 
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manuscript would have made an octave volume, but, good honest man 
that he was, in every single detail of his life that I knew about hi: 
turned out on paper to be a formidable liarLater chapters in this 
book dealing with Mark Twain’s own autobiography make that com 
ment very interesting. 


[Hartford] Mch 5 [1880] 

Dear Bro — 

All right — send the MS. 

Will think over returning “1601,” but don’t wholly like the idea.— 
We’ll see. Shall add to, & finish the article, before long. 

Yes, the patent supersedes engraving. No circulars issued. No rights 
will be sold for a year, yet. If the thing is then a success, we will sell 
some rights; if it isn’t a success, rights couldn’t be given away. 

Yr Bro — 
Sam 

Have added 114 pages to Prince & Pauper. I thought that might al¬ 
most complete it, but it doesn’t bring it to the middle, I judge. 

Apl. 4 [1880] 

My Dear Bro —• 

Please don't put anything on exhibition that can even remotely sug¬ 
gest me or my affairs or belongings. How could you conceive of such 
an idea? God knows my privacy is sufficiently invaded without the 
family helping in the hellish trade. — Keep the cursed portraits at home 
— Keep everything at home that hints at me in any possible way. 

I have Stolen part of my Sunday holiday & have read your chapters. 
I like them very much. I put in a good part of Friday & Saturday hunt¬ 
ing for the first chapter, but failed to find it. But I will find it yet. It 
makes me horribly nervous & uncomfortable to have a man’s MS under 
my care. I am nearly sure to put it away so carefully that I cannot 
find it again. Why don’t you send it in large batches that can't be 
mislaid 2 

I read before a large audience here, Friday night, but not until all 
the newspaper men had sworn that they would say not a single word 
about it, either before or after the performance. I take every precau- 
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tion against unnecessary publicity — assist me in it; don’t do the op¬ 
posite thing. 

With love to Mollie, 

Yr Bro 

Sam 

I remail your MS to-day. 

Uncle Sam both loved the limelight and hated it. His personal life 
was his own, and he had as much difficulty defending it as a moving 
picture star would have today. 


[Hartford] Sunday [1880] 

My Dear Mother & Sister: 

We leave for Boston, to-morrow, to give Livy a week’s rest & change 
of aggravations — usually styled “change of scene.” The children & 
Rosa go with us — All hands arc pretty well. I believe this is all the 
news I have — it doesn’t take long to tell it. 

Orion’s head is as full of projects as ever, but there is one merciful 
provision — he will never stick to one of them long enough to injure 
himself. He was writing an exceedingly readable book — a sort of 
narrative which I suggested to him — but he began to flood me with 
daily chapters of it, & I wrote & protested against this thoughtless 
invasion of my time, & told him to send his MS monthly — which of 
course knocked him & his book in the head at once; for he is like any 
other baby, & must have his pattings on the back & his encouragements 
every few hours, else his purpose peters out. 

Livy & the rest of us —meaning the children — send love to you 
all. It looks as if Sam’s judgment about Grant’s chances for nomina¬ 
tion may prove correct. 

Yr. 

Sam 

In spite of Mark Twain’s adoration of Grant he did not want Grant 
to run for a third term. 

The next letter has nothing to do with this story, but I found it 
among my father's papers, and the two names involved make it in- 
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teresting. (Later on, Edwin Booth and Mark Twain were associated 
in starting the Players Club.) 


June 3*/ — ’80 

My dear Clemens — 

If you have not heard of “Mrs. Booth’s album” you have too long 
escaped a merited infliction for being in the category of our dis¬ 
tinguished friends, and I am about to castigate you accordin. 

For at least the ioooth time I am commissioned to solicit a line or 
twain from your liberal hand to grace her precious book — a leaf 
from which I send herewith, requesting (should you deem worth 
your while to grant her suit) that you will leave a margin round about 
(or rather square about) whatever you may write thereon. 

She will receive it — be it ne’er so trifling — with grateful apprecia¬ 
tion, knowing from my experience what a bore this album business is 
to us poor public fellers. 

She joins me in kindest regards to Mrs. Clemens and yourself. 

Sincerely yours 

Edwin Booth 

Lovers of Edwin Booth, who know the story of his unfortunate 
second marriage, will be touched by the trouble he took to please his 
unhappy, erratic wife. 

Mark Twain was now hopelessly in the clutches of Kaolatype, the 
patent he had bought from Dan Slote, his old friend of the Quaker City 
expedition. It was an ingenious chalk-plate process for engraving il¬ 
lustrations. Mark Twain thought it could be used in other ways. 

Hartford, Nov . 27, 1880 

My dear Bro: 

We thank Mollie very much for her attempt on the Lampton spoons 
— Livy will write in answer to the various items in Mollie’s letter as 
soon as the pressure of company & the accompanying exhausting fa¬ 
tigues are over. 

Private & Con 1 . 

My contract for the “Little Prince” is made — & this time it is no 
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fool of a contract, I assure you. I want nothing said about book or 
contract to anybody — keep it mum, for I have changed my publisher 
— a thing which I do not want the Am. Pub. Co. to suspect for some 
months yet. 

Private (not to be mentioned.) 

I wrote you last March that I believed I had invented an idea that 
would increase the value of Kaolatypc a hundred fold. It was to apply 
it to the moulding of bookbinders’ brass stamps, in place of engraving 
them. Ever since then I have been trying to find somebody who could 
invent a flux that would enable a body to mould hard brass with 
sharp-cut lines & perfect surfaces. 

But every brass-expert laughed at the idea & said the thing was 
absolutely impossible. But at last I struck a young German who be¬ 
lieved he could do it. I have had him under wages for 3 months, 
now, night & day, & at last he has worked the miracle. In the rough, it 
is true; but all new things are in the rough. His flux, & his method 
of using it, are marvelously original & ingenious, & are patentable by 
themselves. He & Slote came up yesterday, bringing six specimens of 
moulded brass stamps, & I contracted to pay him $5,000 when he is able 
to put his patents into my hands & assign me a one-third ownership 
in them for America & Europe, & pay him $150 a month to go on & 
perfect his methods, & also the attendant expenses. I never saw people 
so wild over anything. (Dan is to own one-third) as those two fellows 
are, over this invention — & they might well be if the thing were ab¬ 
solutely proven — I mean for fine work. Perhaps it is proven for wall¬ 
paper stamps, stamps for calico-printing, & stamps for embossed work 
on leather, if these are proven — but we shall see, by & by. I promise 
nothing. 

Our moulded stamps are sharp-edged & smooth-surfaced. That ex¬ 
cited the wonder of the stamp-printers; but they said “Of course this is 
an alloy — it won’t stand our presses — we shall mash it like dough.” 
Young Sneider said, “Don’t mash your press— that’s all; I will be 
responsible for the stamp.” So mighty a pressure was applied that the 
letters arc raised, on the back of the leather —but the stamp wasn’t 
affected. 


Love to you both. 


Affly, 

Sam 
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Sam Moffett at this time was preparing to go to California; and has 
mother, probably remembering the horrors of Uncle Sam’s sea trip frotn 
California to New York, wanted him to go by land. Young Sam asked 
his uncle to speak a word for the sea. 


Dec 8 

Dear Sister — 

Sam tells me you want him to go overland instead of by sea — to 
avoid danger. He wants me to “explain” to you, &c. By George, ma’am, 
the thing isn’t worth the wasting of good ink. If Sam were a girl, 
your solicitudes would be rational. If he really turns back, now, & goes 
overland, put him in girl’s clothes, for that will be the correct raiment 
for him. — 

All well here but Livy, & she is not ailing much. Jean weighs a ton, 
& never cries, never is any trouble. 

Yr affly, 

Sam 

Hartford, Sunday [about Feb. 1881] 

My Dear Mother: 

Ten or twelve days ago, Susie was taken sick, & Livy removed her 
to our room & tended her two or three days & nights. New Years’ 
morning she was well again; but Bay 8 was taken alarmingly ill that 
night — threatened with membranous croup. She remained danger¬ 
ously ill Sunday, Monday & Tuesday; all that time we kept two croup- 
kettles going, both night & day, filling the room with steam; but 
Tuesday afternoon the membrane yielded & dissolved, & our fears 
were at an end. However, our most prodigious fright occurred the 
second day — Sunday; a week ago to-day. A croup-kettle set fire to 
Bay’s crib & canopy, & Rosa snatched Bay from the midst of the 
flames, just in time to save her life. Then Rosa & I threw the burning 
bedding out of the window — though it looked, for awhile, as if the 
house must go. . 

Last night Bay was seized with scary symptoms of pneumonia & we 
had the doctor out. However, good nursing & dosing, last night fetched 
Bay all right again this morning. 

Well, a couple of hours ago, Julia the wet nurse snatched the 

8 Clara. 
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sleeping Jean from another flaming crib! —this time not in our bed¬ 
room but in the nursery. The bedclothes, the lace canopy, & even the 
pillow were blazing, at the time, & the poor little chap got a slight 
burn on the cheek, & some of the hair was singed from the top of 
her head. 

A spark had flown through the fire-screen while Julia was absent 
in Susie’s room making up a bed. She happened to step into the nursery, 
& the first thing she saw was the rising gust of flame. She snatched 
Jean out & screamed. I heard her from the library & flew up there — 
found the crib a bed of flames, & the floor littered with flaming rem¬ 
nants of the canopy. Rosa arrived right at my heels, & she & I flung the 
bedding out of the window & stamped out the fire on the floor with 
our feet. We got our hands burned again, of course; & I greatly wonder 
that Rosa’s clothing escaped, for the blazes on the floor were thick & 
lively. We have ordered better screens from New York, now. 

Will you send this to Orion? 

Yr affly 
Sam 

P. S. Julia was about to go down to the laundry for something. If 
she had passed out of Susie’s other door instead of passing through the 
nursery, where would Jean & the house be now! Or if she had been 
4 seconds later, either! Jean was alone. 


Hartford Mch 16/81 

My Dear Sister: 

To-day we bought Mr. Chamberlain’s greenhouse & 100 feet of land 
adjoining our east line (to stop Mr. C. from building a dwelling house 
there); we have also set architect & builder to work to tear down our 
kitchen & build a bigger one; in June we shall tear out the reception 
room to make our front hall bigger; & at the same time the decorators 
will decorate the walls & ceilings of our whole lower floor. 

Now also I am putting up a building in New York for my brass¬ 
casting works (Twain-Sneider patent.) — These things, taken to¬ 
gether, require quite a generous pile of money — added to which, high- 
priced artists & engravers are already at work on my new book (which 
I am going to issue at my sole & heavy expense & take all the profit 
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myself—if any.) Wherefore, much as I like the watch-making 
scheme, I’ve got to stay out of it, for the reason that the enterprise 
above mentioned are going to call for the most of our ready money. 
All our tribe are well & happy & send love & greeting to you all. 

Sam 

He got into “the watch-making scheme” eventually, either by taking 
over his sister’s stock or by buying some himself. It was a Fredonia en 
terprise and the stock was sold all around the town. 

At the same time that he was writing to Pamela he was giving Dan 
Slote a graphic account of how he had spent his profits before he had 
them. He was probably wise. 


[Hartford. Probably March 16, 1881] 

Dear Dan — 

Those handsome impressions came just in the nick of time. When 
I telegraphed you a week ago, to tell me Beck’s opinion of the Twain- 
Snyder plates, I had an object in view, to-wit: If the utility of our 
invention was doubtful, I would allow my neighbor to go on digging 
his blamed cellar, & build a house right in our faces & shut off our 
eastward prospect — & in effect, block up the front of our house. If 
the utility of our invention was not doubtful, I could afford to say 
to him, “You can’t build there — discharge your workmen immediately; 
deed me the land; & send in your bill.” Well, his terms were twelve 
thousand dollars — rather too much, but he had me where the hair was 
short. I waited — keeping a good grip on my patience — & allowed the 
cellar-digging to go on, deeper & deeper —but you see I wanted to 
be pretty certain . Those impressions arrived an hour ago, while we 
were at breakfast. Well, the land is mine, now, & he has gone down 
town to draw up the deed! 

Old Kaolatype is a bit expensive; but if it hadn’t been for K., we 
shouldn’t be in the bully brass business, you know. 

Yrs ever 
Sam 

The profits were spent in the nick of time, too. At the end of a letter 
to Slote, written from Hartford on March 31,1881, Uncle Sam wrote: — 
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I hope that before April is over we shall see palpable & demonstrable 
(not theoretic & imaginative) reasons for going on; but my hopes are 
not high — they have had a heavy jolt. I feel pretty sore & humiliated 
when I think over the history of the past few months. The book I 
was at work on & intended to rush through in two months’ time, is 
standing still. One can’t write a book unless he can banish perplexities 
& put his whole mind on it. However, that “goes without saying,” as 
they say the French say. 

Yrs Ever 
Sam 

Use enclosed letter about memorandum book, Dan, if you want to 
discomfort that cuss. 

Will forward those contracts to you as soon as they are witnessed. 

We must get up our pluck, Dan — but let it be on a basis of 
demonstrated fact, this time. 

The next communication, to the world at large, speaks for itself. 

Hartford, April 29, 1881 

Mr. Chas. L. Webster: 

This is to confirm to you the complete authority over Kaolatype & 
its concerns already vested in you. You will take entire control of the 
property & employes of the Company; you will hire whom you please, 
discharge whom you please; all moneys received & disbursed must 
pass through your hands, & you will be held responsible. No money 
of the Company is to be paid out in any circumstances without your 
distinct authority. 

S. L. Clemens 

We now start on a series of letters to “Dear Charley,” covering a 
period of seven years. 
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r HE rest of the chapters in this book cover the period Mark Twain 
takes up in a chapter of Mar\ Twain in Eruption entitled “Two 
Halos.” It was written in 1906, several decades after the events took 
place, and was not published until 1940. The pages that follow consist 
chiefly of Mark Twain’s business letters to my father, Charles L. 
Webster, written in the 1880’s. Since they cover the same period that 
was covered in “Two Halos,” and have the same author, the record 
becomes a controversy between Mark Twain and himself. 

Mark Twain brought my father on from Fredonia to take charge of 
Kaolatype, which was losing money at an alarming rate — but he was 
soon acting as Mark Twain’s general business manager. It seemed 
like a good move for him, although he had been doing very well in 
Fredonia. My father came of a Connecticut family, his father having 
come to Fredonia in the early Forties by the Erie Canal. He was con¬ 
nected with the usual New England families and directly descended 
from three governors — Winthrop, Bradford, and Endicott. The women 
of his family were advanced for their time, even more advanced than 
the women of the Clemens family. 

Mark Twain started at once to unload instructions, plans, and bright 
ideas onto his new helper. After several letters dealing with the re¬ 
organization of Kaolatype and schemes for getting back some of the 
money loaned to Slote we find Uncle Sam busy with plans for send¬ 
ing that young genius Sneider to jail. 


May 6 [1881] 

Dear Charley — 

All right — am mailing that letter to Slote. For our lawyer’s informa¬ 
tion, I will state that in it I propose to “arrest Sneider on a charge of 
obtaining money under false pretenses,” & ask Slote if he is willing to 
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bear one half the expenses of the suit. — adding, that he ought really 
to bear a larger proportion than that, because if he had stood to his 
part of the agreement fit run the business himself, instead of taking 
Sneider’s word for everything, the transparent swindle would have 
been detected long ago & the outlay stopped. I ask him if he will pledge 
himself to advance some money now & put up dollar for dollar with 
me till the suit is ended. I also say to him, “You need have no fears as 
to the result; the case is perfectly plain, fit the penitentiary as perfectly 
sure.” I tell him to go to my lawyers (token they send for him,) fit give 
them every assistance he can in preparing the case. 

Yrs. 

S. L. C. 

I approve your action in the matter. 

P.S. That contract of ours with Sneider was based upon a lie & a 
fraud — viz., that Sneider had already invented the process. He brought 
the (apparent) proofs of this, fit exhibited them. If the process could be 
protected by patent, there would be no question of its value. Therefore, 
the $5,000 and $150 a month were to be paid for simply the two things 
— the delivery to us of patents, & the development fit perfecting of a 
process already shown to have been accomplished. But it was all 
a lie, for Sneider had invented nothing new; he was working by old 
methods — & at the same time not succeeding with them. He pre¬ 
tended that the specimens he brought were made by the process de¬ 
scribed in the patents afterward issued to him, but such was not the 
case. It was exactly as if he had contracted to furnish me a process of 
making silver out of sawdust for a specific sum, & then claimed the 
sum on specimens of silver produced in the regular old time-honored 
way. 

S L C 

P.P.S. I enclose the letter which I am proposing to send to Slote — it is 
best that the lawyers see it & approve or disprove it. If the former, re¬ 
turn it to me, & I will mail it, — or, if preferable, you can send it to 
Slote yourself. 

Webster had been in charge one week, and already Uncle Sam is 
starting a lawsuit. This is the first of a long series of suits and threats 








Charles L. Webster, about 1884 
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of suits. In Mar\ Twain in Eruption Mark Twain complains 0$ 
Webster’s habit of consulting lawyers. In the pages that follow Mark 
Twain will answer that charge himself. 

Hartford, May 7/81 

Dear Charley — 

The fact that we are into Dan near $900, reconciles me to the other 
things. He must never have a cent of that while he lives. 

Come up here Monday — we can get through our talk before 6 p.m. 
— I leave then, for South Manchester to be gone till midnight. — or, 
come Tuesday, if you prefer. 

While you are here you must buy my scrapbook patent of me. Do 
not forget this. 

I enclose $500 — mainly to pay superannuated bills with, maybe. 

You must run across McLaughlin, some time, & have a talk with 
him. He can tell some things, I guess. 

Yrs 

SLC 

Hartford, May 14/81 

Dear Charley — 

Mr. Talbot’s proposition suits me very well, provided we also have 
a right to have a re-arrangement at the end of a year. This for two 
reasons: 1. We might not be satisfied that he was pushing the business 
sufficiently; 2. The publications of the Railway Age might seem to 
us to absorb too much of the business. 

No, I do not wish to see him. It would be no help. You can manage 
the thing yourself. 

Yes, it will doubtless be well to finish with Sneider & then tackle 
Dan. In order to force Sneider, though, you may find it necessary to 
hint to Dan that if S.’s case comes into court Dan will probably be 
proceeded against as a party to the swindle. Dan hopes to get out by 
simply dropping S. & leaving us to force him to terms. 

Yrs 

S. L. C. 

I don’t know how Uncle Sam came-to be involved in the Railway 
Age . When he was not writing a book he, had many interests to occupy 
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his time and money. My father’s job was to follow orders when Uncle 
Sam was interested, and use his own judgment when Uncle Sam went 
into retirement. 


Hartford May 16/81 

Dear Charley — 

Yes, if we snatch Sneider up before the court he will weaken & be 
glad to sign the documents & get out. 

Warn Mr. Beck against him, first time you get a chance. 

I wish you had taken a detailed account of stock when you went in 
there. I am curious to know what the $3000 worth of “plant” which I 
bought of Slote for 120 shares consisted of. He was to furnish a list of 
it to the Co., but didn’t, because a second meeting has never been held. 

I want you to be able to show a flattering contrast, at the end of 3 
months, between your management & Slote’s, & I think you will. 

I enclose $400 which I got for a magazine article. This, like stock 
speculations, is money got for nothing, so to speak. Send Perkins the 
Co.’s note for it. 

Ys truly 

S. L. Clemens 

The postscripts in the next letter are left where Mark Twain placed 
them. He was no slave to either logical or chronological order. When 
an idea hit him he put it down where he happened to be or wherever 
there was a vacant space. 

Yes, the idea is good — make the notes 3 months. 

Hartford May 19/81 

Did you get my check for $400 ? 

Dear Charley — 

Make a list of all the old bills you have paid, with dates showing 
when the indebtedness was created & when it was liquidated. Keep it 
handy for use when it comes to be needed. 

When Sneider is clear out of the way, get our lawyers’ views as to 
plan of campaign to be begun against Dan; then let me know, & 
shortly afterward I will send for you to come up here & get my part of 
said plan of campaign. 
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About the same time, if American Pub. Co. stock is not previously 
sold, I think of starting a man up & down main street with a hand-bill 
on his back offering it for sale cheap. There are signs that that concern 
is getting mighty feeble. 

I reckon this is “my year.” As nearly as I can make it out, my London 
publisher has succeeded (by conniving with my London agent) in 
gouging me out of $19,000 on my recent book. 

No, I won’t see Talbot in Boston or elsewhere. When the contract 
is drawn to your satisfaction & that of your lawyers, I will sign it; 
but I will have no interviews. 

What is the aggregate of the old debts paid by you, thus far ? 

Yrs 

SLC 

THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

MAY 20 l88l 

Dated 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

To C. L. WEBSTER 

K ENGRAVING CO. 

IO4 FULTON ST NY 

FRAUD NO. TWO 1 MUST GIVE UP ALL HIS STOCK, HE MUST REPAY EVERY 
DOLLAR, WHICH THE LATE SWINDLE COST, INCLUDING LEGAL EXPENSES ALSO 
PART OF THE OUTLAY ON THE FORMER SWINDLE, AND HIS FIRM MUST GIVE 
THEIR NOTE FOR THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS WITH INTEREST FROM EIGHTEEN 
SEVENTY EIGHT THAT MONEY BEING OBTAINED BY FRAUDFUL REPRESENTA¬ 
TIONS, WHEN I SEND FOR YOU I WILL SHOW YOU WHY I THINK THESE 
DEMANDS WILL BE CONCEDED — 

S. L. CLEMENS. 

May 30/81 

Dear Charley — 

Here are some notes which I made a week or two ago. I send them 
because one of them is worth thinking about (the suggestion that 


"Fraud no. two” probably means Slote. 
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perhaps money of mine was used to pay K debts incurred before I 
purchased). Y rs 

S L C 

We go to the Montowese House, Branford, Conn, next Saturday 
June 4 

Notes 

The Vice Pres’t 2 must, at a meeting of the Co to be called, deliver 
a full inventory of the $3000 worth of material which he trans¬ 
ferred to the Co; 

Also, show that the K. came to us free of debt; 

And if not free, that no money of ours went to paying debts; 

Show vouchers for every dollar paid out since organizing, & be 
responsible for unvouched payments; 

If the thing had $3000 worth of plant, why did it need $1000 a 
month to run it when it had already been in operation 2 years? 

Must yield up his stock to pay for unvouched outlays. 

Must give his note for one-half of all that the brass business has 
cost. 

C. must talk with McL. & get his story. 

Must know if the $10,000 went to Goff intact, or if there was a 
“division & silence.” 

Nealy must be questioned as to this. 

Was the sum for which S. 8 was to “strike” me agreed upon on the 
way up here? 

Is D 4 afraid S will peach? Is that what makes him stick so close 
by S., & give his interest his sole support ? 


Why did he pay S after first week of April? Was he afraid to stop? 
Collect from Herald and former publishers of Galaxy. 

The last note refers to money due him from the defunct Galaxy 

• Slote. 

• Sneider. 

4 Dan. 
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magazine, and the New York Herald. Webster not only was running 
Kaolatype but was soon looking after most of Mark Twain’s business. 
The “send you work” in the next letter refers to engraving jobs. 

Hartford, May 31/81 

Dear Charley — 

Mr Howells says Mr. Shepard will get Am. Bank-Note stock for me 
$7 cheaper than Bissell charges here. Bissell’s price is $55 for $50 worth 
of stock. You may go to him & expend the enclosed $1000 in that way, 
if you think it will interest them to send you work. Otherwise, return 
the check. You can say, if you choose, that I don’t want more stock 
now, as I am projecting some heavy expenditures. 

Yr Truly 

S L Clemens 

Apparently Mark Twain’s only reason for choosing this investment 
was to get a little printing business. In a letter written four years later, 
published on page 452 of the Letters, he says that he knows nothing 
whatever about the Bank Note Company, never did know anything 
about it, that he bought $4000 or $5000 worth of the stock at $110 
“from B,” e and owns it yet, and judges it is of the staying kind. 

Montowese House 
Branford Co^n, June 5 

Dear Charley — 

Yes, you did right to sue the quack; the precedent is sound; repeat it 
every time. 

The sending those plates &c to Europe at our expense was theft or 
embezzlement, wasn’t it? 

Of course you did right to refuse to make spelter casts for brass- 
work. — 

Have read the letter. — Things appear to be going well. That man 
is frightened, & he has good reason to be, I think. I want that firm to 
cither restore my 10 per cent royalty on Scrap Books or do something 


9 Bissell. A Hartford stockbroker. 
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which shall come nearer the equivalent of it than the present royalty 
does, which, was obtained by lying assertions. 

However, I do not wish to offer too many suggestions — these mat¬ 
ters are in wise hands. 

M Yr truly 

* S. L. Clemens 

The Scrapbook gravels me because while they have been paying me 
about $1800 or $2000 a year, I judge it ought to have been 3 times as 
much. 

The scrapbook idea was good. The mucilage was spread in columns 
down the pages and all you did was to moisten it. 

Branford June 20/81 

Dear Charley — 

Very good — am glad to see the end of that muddle, & glad, also to 
come out of it so much better than could have been expected. 

Do you think you can assess the Co. P I had the impression that the 
Co can’t be assessed. I have also the impression that by the original 
contract, Goff’s stock is non-assessible. 

I am 3/4 of the Co myself — so I suppose it would require an as¬ 
sessment of $10,000 or $12,000 to accomplish what you propose. I have 
not lent the Co that much, I believe. 

As to the other 2/3 English patent, I shall not value it unless your 
brass experiments give it a value. So we will do nothing about that 
until you shall have proved that you can make brass stamps which the 
trade will cry after. If you succeed in doing that, then we shall want 
those 2/3, if the English patent does not lapse in the meantime. 

The day that Kaolatype arrives at a point where it pays its own 
expenses, you are to have $900 of its stock. Meantime, I wish to give 
you $100 of its stock, now, anyhow, & make you Vice President & 
Treasurer — also Manager. 

Wc are all pretty well, & send love to you and Annie. 

Yr truly 

S. L. Clemens 

(Framing the letter are four postscripts, with further instructions.) 
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Branford, June 21/81 

Dear Charley — 

Please go to Tiffany’s (you or Annie) & have a silver chatelaine^ 
watch sent here by express. I think the price is $16. I want your aunt 
Livy’s monogram, O. L. C., engraved on it. I have been trying a long 
time to remember to make this order — now don’t you delay.— 

Tell them to send the bill to me here. 

Yr truly 

S. L. Clemens 

Montowese House, Branford, Conn. July 9/81 

Dear Charley — 

So it appears that the scrap book sales have fallen off one half in the 
past six months; — i.e. from 50,000 copies a year, to $28,000. 

I return to you Slotc’s ck, for use in K Eng. Co business. Send 
Perkins a note for it. 

O, I’ll tell you about that $1000.71. The firm owed it to me on Scrap¬ 
book royalties when they failed. It seems to me that they owed me 
$2000 — that is, a whole year; but I am absolutely sure they owed 
me a half-year’s royalties. But haven’t you stated the figures incor¬ 
rectly? You put it $1000.71 — my recollection is $1071.00 — you see? — 
1000 100 

seventy-one dollars instead of cents. 

I am so anxious to see the brass plates that I believe I will telegraph 
for them. 

Yr truly 

S L Clemens 

The following notice is in Webster’s writing, and marked “Copy.” 
The original probably went to the publisher. 

Branford July 18, 1881 
Mr . Chas, L. Webster 

is hereby placed in full control of my interests connected with the 
American Publishing Company of Hartford & is amply empowered to 
act for me in all matters appertaining thereto . 


S. L. Clemens 
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17 



r o avoid confusing the reader it must be explained that the next 
letter does not refer to Kaolatype, or the scrapbook, or the Ameri¬ 
can Publishing Company. Mark Twain had bought some land next to 
his Hartford house in order to protect himself. The enlargement of his 
house naturally followed. 

The “ombra” referred to was the wide veranda, a feature of the 
house. 


Elmira, Aug. 12/81 

Dear Charley — 

This is a perplexing & irritating business, & I hardly know where to 
begin. 

You seem to find no important fault with Garvie’s details — but 
possibly you may when you come to scan them particularly. This re¬ 
mains to be seen. Use this rule, then: Wherever he makes an over¬ 
charge, make him reduce it; if he won’t, don’t pay him. I mean, on the 
work already done. 

His estimate for future work seems too large, in 3 particulars — to 


wit: 

Joiners . $1000 

Masons . 400 

Paint & labor. 350 


First, audit his work already done, & if you find it fair, we will pay 
— where it is not fair, require him to reduce. Then — 

If he will not knock $1000 off the estimate for remaining work, or 
show you to your entire satisfaction that he is not overestimating, let 
that remaining work, out by contract — Alfred H. Thorp, 31 Union 
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Square, can assist you in this, if necessary, with specifications. You 
might ask Mead (who is building Whitmore’s house —&, I think, 
Chamberlins) to compete. 

If you do not call in competitors, but manage to agree with Garvie, 
pin Garvie down to a distinct sum in writing. 

It doesn’t seem reasonable that there can be $1000 worth of joiner 
work left, or $400 of mason work, or $350 of paint & labor. As to the 
latter, — 

1. We don’t want the stable painted, unless the contrast with the 
house will be too strong if it is left unpainted. 

2. We don’t want the ombra painted at all, now — that is, the floor 
of it — but we do want the rest of it painted now. 

I would have put this whole thing under contract in the first place 
if I had supposed Garvie was so untalented in the matter of estimating. 

Now go ahead & do the best you can with this bad business — act 
fearlessly & with decision. 

Mem. If Ahern charges more for black walnut than Garvie does, 
why don’t you strike the over-plus out of his bill ? — 

Now pin Ahern down to a distinct sum (in writing,) for the rest 
of his work. (But with the understanding that it shan’t bar you from 
requiring him to make good any overcharges that may be discovered 
in the former bill.) The former bill must be reduced in three respects: 

1. Overcharges in such things as walnut. 

2. A mile of old pipe unaccounted for — for if he has put a mile 
of new pipe in, he must have taken a mile of old pipe out — & if he 
hasn’t taken out about as much as he put in, he has certainly charged 
too great a quantity against us. 

3. He has charged for the patent closets — they were not to be paid 
for till after a year’s trial. 

Get Dr. Hooker to go over Ahern’s bill carefully with you & give 
his opinion — tell him the sum paid & the sum proposed both seem 
extravagant to me. I was going to write him, but I reckon this will do. 

Especially we want to know what that new bill for $290 is made 
out of — & why $80 for joiner work which has not been done. 

Mem. Charley, don’t order soapstones or anything without consulting 
your aunt Livy — an order from me, unendorsed-by her, ain’t suffi¬ 
cient. 
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Wc don’t find fault with the premiums Garvie charges on the wages 
of his men — that’s all right — also his own salary. 

Yes, we want a new closet in the cellar. 

Also, ask Dr. Hooker about the trap in the yard; & if it is necessary, 
put it in. All along we have considered that very important — but it 
ought not to cost a third what Ahern estimates it. Ask Dr. Hooker. 

I don’t believe Garvie’s new estimate is more than a third or a 
fourth too large — I want to leave you a good deal of liberty in de¬ 
ciding upon that — but whatever decision is arrived at, have it in 
writing. 

And rush up these right away, else he & the plumber will bank¬ 
rupt us in the meantime. 

I do hope we are nearing the end of this confounded business. We’ll 
be the laughing stock of Hartford yet, with our kitchen — but it would 
have been much worse if you hadn’t come in. 

I enclose only $500 for Garvie — I want matters settled before I 
send more. 

Hope you can arrange to your satisfaction with G. & A., mainly 
because we would prefer not to have new workmen in the house if 
it can be righteously avoided — but turn them out promptly if they 
are intractable. 

Yr truly 

S. L. Clemens 

P.S. Now keep this letter by you — for it’s my last will & testa¬ 
ment— I couldn’t write another. 

And when you have agreed upon terms close the agreement without 
referring the matter to me unless there is something that absolutely 
requires my sanction & endorsement. 

And continue to watch those folks & hurry them up, all the time. 

P.P.S. Your aunt Livy is so set against having new men in the 
house, that she says “Arrange with Garvie & Ahern if you possibly 
can — getting the easiest terms out of them you can.” Very well, I can 
be content with nearly anything, if only I can get the thing off my 
mind & get at my work. 
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P.S. Scan that mason’s bill sharply, for that mason is an infernal 
thief, I’m afraid. He is a prominent politician. 

No work has been done, worth speaking of, except by masons; so 
how is it that that naked shell of a little kitchen has cost nearly $4000? 

We now return to Kaolatype: — 

Aug. 17 [1881] 

Dear Charley — 

What I meant was the Slote note which fell due in June. We were 
going to wait till it was paid before beginning suit against the firm. 
What was done with that one ? It was the second of the two endorsed 
by Lon, wasn’t it? 

Yes, that is the sort of report I want — all written out, that way. 
Only, I want the two sorts of expenses separated (K kept separate 
from my outside matters.) Now that the business is growing & prom¬ 
ising well, I feel an interest in it which I have not felt before — I mean 
an interest in details. So when Marsh returns, he may make me one 
big comprehensive report which shall cover everything & get me started 
right; & after that he may send me a weekly abstract, containing pay¬ 
roll, work done, work & money received, &c, just as he would do for 
any other President of a Company. 

You wish to know when I shall “close up?” When the business 
pays me $5,000 a year clear profit. Not before. The brass alone shall 
pay me more than that, before I am done with it. . . . 

When I consider that Dan Slote knew everybody in New York & 
most other cities, & made a pitiful failure of this thing, it seems to me 
that you, a stranger & unknown, have built this business up in a quite 
surprising way. 

Yes, it will cost some money to make it pay — but it shall pay. I 
shall retain the privilege of complaining over the money-drain; a 
privilege which I seldom exercise, whereas any other man would 
abuse it. 

Yr truly 

S. L. Clemens 

The above looks as if my father had advised closing up the Kaola¬ 
type business. 
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The next letter is from Livy: — 

Dear .Charley 

I am exceedingly sorry about the hearths, when the others were put 
in, it was simply as a temporary matter, until we knew just what 
we wanted — I think I shall have them taken out, but I will wait until 
your Uncle Sam returns from Boston & see whether he too thinks it 
best. 

Be very careful what you say to Mr.-,* he is one of the fairest 

spoken & most entirely unreliable men in Hartford. He is one of the 
men that we fight most shy of. 

When your Uncle Sam comes he will write what it is best to do with 
the Green House furnace. 

How much will one such as Mr. Welch thinks is needed cost? 

I don’t want any settling done in the lower part of the house until 
we reach home, then I will see about the dining room. 

Very truly yours 

Olivia L. Clemens 

Thursday evening 
Aug . 25 th 

P.S. How soon do you think the upper part of the house & the 
kitchen will be so that we can use them? Please tell George that he 
need not move the dishes from my room until we reach home. We 
will take possession of Mrs. Langdon’s room. 

I can’t understand how my father could run two businesses in New 
York and spend his time up in Hartford. 

I have omitted a number of letters with further instructions, on such 
matters as curing the offensive odors sent out by gas-logs. As Mark 
Twain dramatizes this matter “the stench turns itself loose only when 
the logs are burning.** 

The Mr. Lawrence of the next letter must have been Herbert M. 
Lawrence, a decorator of 51 West Tenth Street and 57 Broadway. 

1 Aunt Livy was probably right, but as she wasn’t writing for publication I omit the 
name. 
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Elmira, Aug . 31/81 

Dear Charley — 

1. As soon as you are in New York, send a messenger to Mr Law¬ 
rence’s rooms in the Studio Building (everybody knows the place,) 
& get a distinct answer to the question: “Where will a cablegram reach 
Mr. Lawrence?” Say [Mark Twain] 2 wants to know. Telegraph me 
the answer. 

2. If anything happened to the 4 acting copies of Hamlet, buy them 
again, of Samuel French, Nassau St., (see Directory,) & mail them 
to me. 

3. The keeping back a day’s wages is all right, provided it is a 
custom, or the men are cheerfully willing. Otherwise it will be re¬ 
garded as an indignity, & will get you the ill will of the men. The 
men’s ill will can’t be anything but a most costly luxury. Institute as 
many reforms as you want to; but examine them carefully on all sides, 
first, & make sure — first, that you are right & the thing just; & sec¬ 
ondly, that you are strong enough. . . . 

(The letter continues with several pages of details on the Kaolatype 

business.) 

. . . P.S. When you get Lawrence’s address, send him the following 
dispatch by cable. Put no date after “New York.” (Put his initials — 
I don’t know them.) 


New York 

. . . Lawrence 
(insert address.) 

What is earliest date you can begin decorating our house? Answer paid. 

S. L. Clemens 


Leave money to pay the answer; or pay when you get answer — 
whichever is required. If he names a date before the middle of October, 

2 The "Mark Twain” has been cut out, perhaps because some girl in Fredonia wanted 
a Mark Twain autograph and wouldn’t accept an S. L. Clemens. Probably my brother 
did it. 
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cable him again, immediately, & say, “That will suit me.” If a later 
date is named, return no answer. 

S L C 
(Over) 

Have Lawrence’s answer sent to you in New York — not to me. 

Why Uncle Sam wanted four acting copies of Hamlet I don’t know. 
They were probably thinking of doing some dramatics. If they were, 
I know which part Uncle Sam would have taken. He would have 
done it well, too. He was a natural born actor. Fellow members of 
the Players Club loved to hear his stories and said his timing was 
perfect. 

I am omitting a twelve-page letter of September 7, 1881, containing 
about two thousand words, mostly detailed and intricate instructions 
on Kaolatypc. The final message is: “My experience with Slote teaches 
me that this sort of letter should be destroyed. Therefore, read this till 
you are sure of its several points, then burn it.” The letter survived. 

Mark Twain was anxious to make Kaolatype cuts for use in The 
Prince and the Pauper, so another rush is on for Charley. 

In the omitted letter Mark Twain wrote emphatically on the mat¬ 
ter of going to Boston: “But mind — do the thing which shall seem 
best to you.” Now he tells him what to think best: — 

Elmira, Sep. 9/81 

Dear Charley — 

Have just received Raubs’ telegram “Prince & P. will be finished 
Monday, all complete.” 

Now here is my idea: 

1. If Patterson has made a good nice job of it, & you believe it can 
be satisfactorily cast in brass, ta\e it to Boston yourself, immediately, 
& have it cast in that portion of Boston called Chelsea, in that fancy 
foundry. Better call on Osgood, first, & have him go with you, so that 
he can take charge of the casting & finishing & let you go home to 
New York. Let them keep on casting & recasting till they get it right. 
Pay what they require. 

2. Now a chief reason why I want you to go, is, that you may talk 
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with that foundry & see if they will do other jobs for us, & expedi¬ 
tiously. 

3. And another reason is, that if they can’t make this casting, & 
do it right away, I want you to rush off to Providence with it & 
make them hurry it up & express it to Osgood. 

It is of vast importance that no time be lost — for it might delay the 
issue of my canvassers’ copies, & cost me several thousand dollars. 
Consequently, I would a good deal rather hurt your K business a 
hundred dollars or so by your absence. 

I don’t suggest that you go to Munn & Co to find a fine brass man 
in N. Y. for this job, for that would make delay. 

Start along, now — either Monday or Monday night. 

Yr truly 
SL C 


Take the original design home to Osgood with you. 
Don't forget. 


Elmira, Sept. 19/81 

Dear Ma — I was exceedingly glad you could not wait at the Dun¬ 
kirk station, for it would have tired you out to sit there from half 
past 11 until toward 3 o’clock, as I did. 

I stopped over night with David Gray; then endured all sorts of 
delays & vexations on the road to Elmira (delayed by a freight train 
half an hour when within a mile of Elmira,) & arrived after 11 at 
night, more than 2 hours behind time. I was as tired as a girl. It took 
me two days to get rested again. If Livy & the children had been 
along, it would have been a trying business. Those are the most ex¬ 
asperating roads in the world to travel on. The trains seem to be 
always behindhand. Still, I’m coming to see you again when we are 
in this region, & every time we are in this region; & by & by they will 
finish that new road, & the time-tables will improve, & then Livy & the 
children will come with me. 

The baby is a beauty — there is no question about that. Other pretty 
babies become mighty commonplace when they artf brought into her 
presence; I could furnish you evidence outside the family to prove 
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that. And everybody remarks her strong resemblance to you. — It is 
a remark which has been made so often that it doesn’t attract atten¬ 
tion any more. — Susie offered some advice yesterday (through her 
Aunt Sue, for she recognized the impropriety of presuming to advise 
her own mother.) It was, that Jean be not punished when she does 
wrong: then she will not know she has done wrong; & if she does 
not know she is doing wrong, she commits no sin. — She was en¬ 
tirely serious about it.— 

Livy was determined to go to see you with me, but was absolutely 
debarred by the impossibility of arranging the nurse-business — which 
I explained to you. But we may hope to not have that difficulty in the 
way another time. She sends a great freight of love to you, & to all 
of you — as we all do. We are still expecting to start from here to¬ 
morrow. 

Affectionately 

Sam 

His mother evidently rode with him the three miles from Fredonia 
to Dunkirk to see him off. There was always a thrill to that ride on 
the horse-car to Dunkirk. 

The wait of three hours and a half at the Dunkirk station seems to 
have embittered Uncle Sam, because in later years anybody he didn’t 
like came from Dunkirk. Dunkirk was quite a large town, but it 
wasn’t that large. 

But you can’t help feeling sorry for him, tramping around the station. 
He had a lot of domestic responsibilities, and a dozen businesses. 
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Me S/yfiete/Mi 


nd now comes the typesetter. Uncle Sam’s business ventures 
jlJL into such things as a patent steam generator, a steam pulley, 
and a new method of marine telegraphy cost him only twenty-five or 
thirty thousand apiece. These sums were but chicken feed, but now 
we’re getting into big business. 

The typesetter was a worse monster than the Tennessee land. Year 
after year it swallowed money and demanded more. It consumed 
$300,000 before he was through with it. It was one of the major 
tragedies of Mark Twain’s life. 


Hartford, Monday 

Dear Charley, 

Mr. Wm. Hamersley, our City Attorney, will call on you at your 
Engraving office, at 10 o’cloc\ Thursday morning. 

He & I are stockholders in the Pafijge 1 Type-Setting Machine. 
This company wants to let a contract to somebody with $300,000 in 
his pocket, who can clear $2,000,000 on said contract in four or five 
years. I said Mr. Whitford, or you & Mr. Whitford between you, 
could probably find such a man (or men) if it could be made pe¬ 
cuniarily worth your while to do it. Mr. Hamersley will explain the 
matter to you; & then perhaps both of you had better step over & 
explain it to Mr. Whitford. 

It seems to me that it is a thing which might be arranged in New 
York without much difficulty. It ought to be easier than to make 
capitalists see money in Kaolatype. 

I was sorry to hear of your father’s illness, & hope you left him 
restored to health. 

1 The correct spelling was “Paige,” but it is always “Page” in Uncle Sam’s letters. 
He persisted in this inaccuracy, although his spelling was unusually exact. 
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I had to order new Prince & Pauper stamps from the die-sinkers. 
The fault Was not in the casting, but in the crudeness of the original 
pattern; the lines were not perfect in shape, the lettering was not 
shapely. The cutting in Kaolatype was too hurriedly done, I sup¬ 
pose. 

It is only a temporary failure; for we can make nice & sharp & 
shapely Kaolatype patterns; & we can reproduce them in brass, too. 
What has been done in brass during your absence? Let me know. 

Yr truly 

S L Clemens 

Dan Whitford, mentioned above, was from Frcdonia. He was with 
Alexander and Green, who were lawyers, not pirates, as Uncle Sam 
intimates in Mar\ Twain in Eruption. 


Oct 25/81 

Dear Charley — 

How did you know where to look for Hamersley? Did he leave 
word at your office? 

He tells me you & Mr. Whitford are to send an expert to examine 
the machine, & that if the report is fully favorable the proposed busi¬ 
ness can be engineered. 

Of course the expert’s report will be thoroughly favorable; it cer¬ 
tainly will be, if he is an old practical typesetter (like myself,) for 
he will perceive the value of the thing.— 

Hamersley said that the foreman of the Herald composing rooms 
was here last Saturday to examine the machine; was satisfied with it, 
& said he should advise the Herald to order $150,000 worth (30 
machines.) (More than necessary, I should think, for 30 of them 
would do the work of 150 men.) 

However, my object now in writing, is to say, if you should carry 
Hamersley’s project through, telegraph me when it is actually done, 
for I shall want to scrape up some money & buy another block of 
this stock, here, if I can get it. I reckon it will take about a hundred 
thousand machines to supply the world, & I judge the world has got 
to buy them — it can’t well be helped. 
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How did you find out where Hamersley was? 

And how is your brass? 

Yr truly 
SLC 

From the next letter it looks as if my father wasn’t too keen about 
the prospect of making a fortune out of the Paige machine, though he 
did take several people to look it over. This new siren that Uncle Sam 
implies he is not very much interested in had already cost him $5000 
— “the best investment I have ever had.” If only he’d let it go at that! 
But she’s dead now, on view in some museum. 

Hartford, Oct. 26/81 

Dear Charley — 

Ah, but I don’t work for nothing, either. I only do friendly offices 
for nothing; so I have done what I could to assist Hamersley in his 
enterprise, by a note of introduction & a hearty good word in favor 
of his project. But there I stop. Don’t stand me up & lecture me vio¬ 
lently about what has got to be done, or what hasn’t got to be done. 
Write to Hamersley, not me — the affair is his, not mine. In under¬ 
taking it, you give to it time & energy which would otherwise be used 
to my advantage in Kaolatype & brass; & the success of these are of 
higher importance to me than Hamersley’s matter is. So, you see, 
Hamersley is the favored party. I thought perhaps you might make 
something out of the thing, & yet use more of Whitford’s time than 
your own. I think so still. I thought there was a fine chance for a 
capitalist to tackle a dead sure thing. And I think so still. But lord, I 
ain’t going to help — too much business on hand already. I don’t need 
to do anything to protect the $5000 invested in that machine; it is 
safe, there, & is very much the best investment I have ever had. I 
want an opportunity to add to it — that is how I feel about it. And 
this is why I say that if Hamersley’s project should be accomplished, 
I want to know it by telegraph, so that I can go out & try to buy some 
more stock. 

But the thing I am a hundred times more deeply interested in, is 
to know how Adams’s experiment which he is about to try, turns out. 
I feel a personal interest in that — & personal interests are stronger 
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than purely financial ones. Give me the information as soon as you 
get it. 

If you should come up. here, I shall want to talk a little about tackling 
this Publishing Co. at law; claiming damages, in that they have paid 
25 per cent too much for the manufacture of the Tramp Abroad, from, 
the beginning — a loss to me of $5,000 & upwards. (My bottom object 
would be, to frighten them into giving up all my copyrights to me, 
on condition that I withdraw the lawsuit — for they’ve got no money 
& can’t raise any.) Their last quarter’s business was even wretcheder 
than the previous one; & it was next to nothing at all, you remember. 
I wish to talk with you, but not until after you shall have shown this 
paragraph to Mr. Whitford; for unless his firm will undertake this 
project of scaring these publishers, I shall drop the idea. 

I enclose *525. Yr ^ 

S L Clemens 
[Hartford] Oct. 26/81 

My dear Bro — 

Yes, but I prefer to keep these old letters myself. I shall have the 
oldest one framed, & hang it in the library. I wish I had fifty more; & 
I wish to blazes pa hadn’t had the bad fashion of writing on both 
sides of the page. But postage was a serious matter in those days. 

Prince & Pauper will not issue, except in England & Germany, till 
Dec. 1 — consequently a trifle later here (so as to secure foreign copy¬ 
right.) 

Clara is 45 !4 inches; Susie 50%. 

Can’t find any photo of Jean but the enclosed. 

All well & send love. 


Hartford 

Dear Charley — 

What — bleed me? Snake that idea out of your mind 
I consider that you are not any more capable of a selfish 
toward me than your aunt Livy is. 

No, that isn’t what I was driving at. I didn’t want to get Hamersley’s 
business added to mine — I didn’t want any more burdens — didn’t 


Affly — 

Sam 

Oct . 28/81 

in a minute, 
or unjust act 
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even want to tal\ with anybody any more. When H. got back here, 
he wanted me to promise to take the N. Y. expert to see the machine 
(in case H. should be absent, from town), but I said no, somebody 
else must do it. 

All right, I shall be glad to trim the withered comb of the American 
Publishing Co. You will tell me Mr. Whitford’s plan of procedure 
when you come up. If you don’t come up on Hamersley’s affair, come 
when you can bring Adams’s brass experiment. (Give me a day or two’s 
notice.) 

K will pay, yet; & so will brass. 

Yr truly 

S. L. Clemens 


From R. H. Tic^nor 

211 Tremont Street 
Boston Nov. 18 1881 

Dear Clemens : 

As a retired “Lincoln hireling” who can support himself, I have been 
engaged in this scheme to help those who cannot, and get them out of 
the almshouses & pauper shops, which their grateful town & country 
men have provided for them. 

Part of the programme is the usual Fair paper, which is to be called, 
“The Sword & the Pen page about the “ Nation ” size. I should like 
your permission to print in one of the numbers some illustrated ex¬ 
tract from P & P. say a page or page and a half of our paper. I sup¬ 
pose you have no objection to that. I want very much to get something 
of yours into it to help the thing along, and I don’t feel exactly like 
asking you to contribute directly. I know too well how the Fair busi¬ 
ness has been worked in that way. 

Perhaps you could give me the permission to quote & couple it with 
some expression of encouragement in your letter, which I could use in 
print. 

I never will do so any more, but I am interested heart & soul in 
rescuing these old fellow-soldiers from their shameful dilemmas. 

Very truly yours, 

R. H. Ticknor < 
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P.S. I have sent the Montreal plates to Dawson today, & also mailed 
Chatto a complete book so that he can look the whole thing over. 

[Written at end of Ticfoor’s letter ] 

Dear Charley — 

I said Yes, to the above. And I also told Ticknor to send you a design 
or so illustrating other articles in his Fair paper, & you would engrave 
them in the highest style of your art, & block & forward them to him, 
all at my expense. The Bazaar opens Dec. 7. If he does this, put your 
imprint on — but modestly, as in the case of the Prince & Pauper pic¬ 
ture which you duplicated so admirably. Y r 

SLC 


Hartford, Nov. 19/81 

Dear Charley — 

... I enclose $500 .1 leave for Canada Nov. 25, & shall be back about 
Dec. 7. If you should need more money meantime, write your aunt 
Livy. She will send it. 


[The following is ringed ] 

Rush that brass copper! Don’t let a moment be lost. Keep it boom¬ 
ing every night, till you get a result. 

Thanks for the “Clifton” information. I shall write the Chief of 

PoUce - Yr truly 

S. L. Clemens 


The Canadian trip was to protect the copyright for The Prince and 
the Pauper. The law at that time required that the author or publisher 
must actually cross the border in order to secure copyright. He dreaded 
this particular trip, but had a very good time when he got to Canada. 
Speaking at a dinner given for him at Montreal he hailed the improve¬ 
ment in copyright relations. “It makes me hope and believe,” he said, 
“that a day will come when, in the eyes of the law, literary property 
will be as sacred as whiskey, or any other of the necessaries of life.” 

Hartford Nov. 21/81 

My Dear Bro — 

O yes, we forgot to say the silk stockings came — no, didn’t so much 
forget it as neglect it; for I have to do almost all the letter-writing, & so 



A Thomas Nast cartoon of 1881 
Mar{ Twain was obliged to go to Canada to securf the English 
copyright for The Prince and the Pauper 
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of a necessity a good many letters go unwritten that ought to be writ¬ 
ten; but Jean was pleased & thanked her aunt Mollie just the same. 

No, you mistake — it was not my purpose to be grammatical; & not 
my instinct to care whether I am or not in a private letter. To save a 
single moment’s time, & a single word, I will gladly break any rule 
of grammar, when the matter is not for print. In the case you instance, 
I started to say one thing, & changed my mind & said another. If I had 
been writing for the press I would have changed my beginning; as it 
was, I was intent only upon saving the words already written. 

Yr Bro 
Sam 

Since February of the year before Orion had probably been scan¬ 
ning his brother’s letters very carefully for errors in grammar, to get 
even for the blast Sam had given him. What he finally discovered we 
don’t know. But he seems to have gently reminded his esteemed 
brother that even he is not always perfect. 

Another worm starts turning at the same time, having received the 
following telegram: — 

THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Dated Hartford, conn. nov. 22 1881 

To CHARLES L. WEBSTER 
K ENGRAVING CO. 

IO4 FULTON ST. N. Y. 

PERFECT THE ENGLISH PATENT. MY BRASS PATIENCE IS RUNNING LOW. PUT 
A HUNDRED MEN ON IT AND TELEGRAPH ME A RESULT OF SOME SORT OR 
OTHER IN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS — 

S. L. CLEMENS. 

Webster composed his answer on the back of one of Mark Twain’s 
letters which was probably lying on his desk: — 

So is mine. IPs hard to report results when you can't get them . It’s 
hard to get 100 skilled men in twenty-four hours here. 

SO IS MINE, it’s JUST AS HARD TO REPORT RESULTS YOU CAN*T GET 
AS TO GET 100 SKILLED MEN IN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 
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A letter seems to have gone with the telegram, for we have Mark 
Twain’s reply, beginning characteristically with a postscript, and end¬ 
ing with a few more: — 

I go to Boston to-morrow (address care Osgood, 211 Tremont St.) 
I go to Montreal Saturday. Address, Windsor Hotel, Montreal. 

Thanksgiving, Hartford, Nov. 24/81 

Dear Charley — 

Nobody who knows you, would ever think of charging you with 
either slowness or absence of energy. But don’t you understand that 
it is not sufficient for a doctor to be wearing himself out & doing his 
level best over one’s sick child in a distant city: no, just as essential a 
thing is, that he shall tell the anxious parent, every single day, what he 
is doing, & what the effect is, upon the patient. Now what I have felt 
the want of, in you, the doctor, is, reports, reports, man! I haven’t 
doubted your diligence or your capacity. 

You were gping to ask Dean Sage about Denver & Rio Grande. 
He doubtless told you that the combination exploded when the stock 
reached 86, & that a heavy fall was bound to follow. But you forgot 
to tell me, don’t you see ? Consequently I only learned it this morning 
when the stock is down to 78 — which means a loss of $1600, if I were 
forced to sell now — which I ain’t. 

I was very anxious to know the daily prospects for brass, because if 
brass succeeded I wanted to keep up the English patent; otherwise 
I should lack confidence & be half inclined to let that patent go. But 
the time kept wasting away, until at last we couldnt wait any longer; 
we had to pony up the ^55 on an uncertainty. You say, “We have 
demonstrated, I think, that the steel plates will stand the heat, also 
that the clay will stand the heat.” That is plenty to risk £55 on. A 
telegram to that effect would have made my course plain & easy. 

I don’t want to require long reports — a remark like the one just 
quoted is plenty for a day: it keeps the parent posted as to the condi¬ 
tion of the sick .child. 

Don’t you see, it would have been a shame in me to betray impa¬ 
tience, if I had known you were pegging away there more than half 
of every night? Of course it would; & I should have said “Modify those 
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hours — health is more than brass.” And I say that now — & repeat it. 

You have wrought admirably, froth the beginning, in everything 
you have undertaken — nobody realizes that so well as I do, for nobody 
has had my chance to realize it, since nobody has had so much to do 
with Slote as I have had. And although I do lose my temper 30 times a 
day, on an average, you will observe that it is not my habit to let it 
out on you. 

Now do as I wanted you to do the other day: throw brass aside for 
a while, & try copper. Let me call your close attention to one fact, viz., 
that the reason why electrotypes are not used for book stamps is merely 
because the spelter under them is too soft. The copper face is hard 
enough. A copper stamp is just about as good as a brass stamp; it will 
stand all the wear & pressure that is ordinarily going to be required of 
it. After you have tried copper, then we will try brass again. 

But make me a copper stamp, now. 

If we succeed with copper, brass stamps will never be used any more 
in the Christian world. 

Copper costs less than brass, I think, & is just as good. 

I have a project. (This is private.) It is for you & me to go to England 
& put Kaolatype (after buying controlling interest,) into good hands 
there — with copper or brass attachment; & also sell a hundred or so of 
those typesetters, if we can get a fair enough commission for it. 


Ma\c me a copper stamp , Charley . 


Yr truly 

SLC. 


P.S. We are hoping you & Annie will like the new quarters, & we 
don’t doubt it will be so. Your aunt Livy wants to come & pay you a 
visit by & by.— 

I guess Ma is fixed to her satisfaction, now. I think she couldn’t have 
invented anything more to her notion, herself. 

I was sorry for Mr. Marsh’s bereavement; & also because it piles 
everything onto you, once more. 

We are a bloody long time getting the facts out of Goff & Joyce — 
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still, the said facts have improved as they dragged along. I return you 
their letter. (I mean to pay the preliminary expenses (type-setter) out 
of my own pocket, but I have not told anybody so, except your aunt 
Livy — & in deference to a superstition of mine, I shall continue to 
keep mum.) 


Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, Nov. 27 

Dear Charley — 

Hire a compartment of hell — or, less figuratively speaking, buy or 
hire the kind of furnace necessary to get up the requisite heat to con¬ 
quer brass, & let’s conquer it. Then, if the lines won’t run fine enough, 
how would it do to cast in copper & add a steel face? Seems to me 
that the copper base ought to support any required pressure. 

If we can succeed with brass, I suppose we can cast brass dies for 
seals, monograms, &c. 

You are drumming up the right kind of experts, sure enough. I 
wish I were going to be there; but I can’t. 

Yr truly 

S L Clemens 

[Hartford] Dec. 20 [1881] 

My Dear Sister — 

Merry Christmas to you all. I enclose $25. Livy & I desire you to 
Christmasize it for yourself & Ma. We would do it ourselves, but we 
are at a loss to select. 

Charley is here to-night, & is well. All our tribe are well & flourish¬ 
ing. I go to Philadelphia tomorrow — the last banquet I’m going to 
attend this year, anyway. 

• Affectionately 

Sam 

Mark Twain always wanted to be on the giving end. He once wrote 
Pamela: “I do not like a Xmas present that makes me feel that it hurt 
the giver’s pocket. Such an qne I could not allow to be around in 
sight.” 
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Dec . Tyrd 1881 
Hartford 

Dear Charley 

I am so sorry to send the packages to Fulton St. instead of to your 
house but Mr. Clemens is gone and he has taken your address with 
him. 

We had a little package of china sent to your house address, but 
we gave the direction for that before Mr. C. went away. 

I hope you and Annie will drink your tea out of the cups every 
day. 

Hoping you will all have a Merry Christmas I am 

Affectionately yours 

Olivia L. Clemens 

P.S. The children send Allie the doll hoping she will take comfort 
tending it — and Willie the cars hoping he will have many passengers 
to ride with him. 

You must excuse my troubling you with these bundles — 

Love to Annie 
O. L. C. 

The doll was dressed by the Clemens children for their cousin. 
It is evident in the “Four Generations” picture. 
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/ n 1881 Mark Twain spent or invested — much the same thing, 
as it turned out — over a hundred thousand dollars. This in¬ 
cluded about thirty thousand which went into fixing up the house and 
buying the extra lot. This expenditure was a good deal more than his 
current income, but his natural optimism kept him from undue 
worry, though one gets the feeling of an undercurrent of anxiety in 
his letters. He still thought Kaolatype would be on a big paying basis, 
but as his hopes for it died down the Paige typesetter became the 
new baby that was going to make him fabulously rich. Fortunately 
the idea of publishing his own books came to him at the same time, 
and the year 1882 was a definite step forward, although the publishing 
was at first an indirect venture, with Osgood making the books and 
Uncle Sam furnishing the money. 

The next letter is omitted except for its postscript. 

Jan. nth [1882] 

Yes, I would wait a little & let Pa[i]ge reduce the terms if he will. 
(I am convinced that that machine can be made perfect & thoroughly 
satisfactory — so we will hang along, & not drop it.) 

There is a suspicious difference between Bliss’s last check & this 
one. Yes, your idea of getting book-estimates in N. Y. is sound. 
Run up here, whenever you are ready, & make a search here & at 
Perkins’s, for all the documents A. & G. 1 will need. Meantime, order 
Bliss to send you cloth copies of my books & tell him to charge them 
to me. That will set him to suspecting something’s brewing —but we 
shan’t mind that. 


1 Alexander and Green. 
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I’ve found here in the house, great big fraudulent regular scrap¬ 
books of Slote’s, made years ago, under a double patent — & he doubt¬ 
less paid no royalty to me. My name is not mentioned on them. 

Ys truly 
S L C 


Private. 

Hartford Jan. 21/82 

Dear Charley — 

Suppose you put in an hour or two of your time for me at one of 
the big advertising agencies where they keep full files of the daily 
papers. Just quietly copy off & send to me every remark which the 
Tribune has made about me since the end of October, up to present 
date. Keep your own counsel; say nothing to anybody about this. As 
I understand it, these remarks have usually been brief original para¬ 
graphs on the inside pages, & borrowed slurs on the other pages. Copy 
them exactly, punctuation & all; & give the origin of the borrowed ones. 

Yr truly 
SLC 


At this time Webster was working nights trying to achieve an im¬ 
possibility, he was settling his family, including two children, in New 
York, and his co-worker, Marsh, was away. Now he is asked to spend 
“an hour or two” going through a three-months file of the Tribune 
to find some imaginary slurs that Uncle Sam had been told that paper 
had been making against him. Uncle Sam had been writing long 
tirades against the Tribune and preparing a most ambitious revenge 
when, as he says himself, 2 “This thought came into my mind — (from 
Mrs. Clemens’s): ‘Wouldn’t it be well to make sure that the attacks 
have been ‘almost daily’?”’ There turned out to be no slurs beyond 
some unfavorable mention of The Prince and the Pauper, and that 
was copied from English reviewers who felt that the sacred history 
of England had been tampered with. 

a In a letter to Howells of January 28, 1882. Letters, p. 413. 
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Hartford Conn. March 27 th, 1882 

Dear Charlie: — 

Come come my boy, tell me what you have been doing. I may be 
in New York for an hour tomorrow; cannot tell yet. 

Yours truly, 

S. L. Clemens 

Hartford Conn. April 3 d. 1882 

Dear Charlie: — 

I send you the result of the brass stamp. It seems to be an entire 
success. Send that Washington stock to Mr. Perkins and he will transfer 
it to me on the books. Mr. Perkins is going to call a meeting of the 
company. Ask Slote & Co to transfer to me the copy-right of the little 
book called “Punch Brothers Punch.” You need lay no stress upon the 
matter because I shall use those sketches in my new book whether 
they are willing or not since I only lent them to the firm, and required 
no remuneration of any sort; I also want them to hand over the plates 
of that book to you to be destroyed. I wish you would attend to this 
immediately. 

Yours truly, 

S. L. Clemens 

Htfd, Apl. 12/82 

Dear Charley — 

What we want to find out is the hare cost of the book, not the cost 
with Mr. Green’s profit added. Of the 48V2 cts, Green has probably 
allowed himself 5V2 for profit — which makes the pure cost of the book 
43 cents; which is 10 cents under Bliss, & 20 per cent cheaper than Bliss. 
Bliss makes cost, boxing, &c of 64,000 books, $42,300. 

Let us strike off 3,000 books, & call the plates “sunk.” The remaining 
61,ooo, should cost, (with boxing, &c) — 


61,000 

Green .... 


53 


43 

183 


183 

305 


244 

13^.330 


26,230 


Bliss 
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These Am. Pub. people print 6 books for me, now. They sell a total 
of 10,000 copies a year & get out of them about $7,000 above cost of 
manufacture. Their whole business pays them, say, $11,000. 

Cant we manage, next fall, to scare them out of my copyrights 
& plates? 

By that time they will have sold 85,000 “Tramps,” possibly, & charged 
10 cents too much on 82,000 of them. Say in the neighborhood of 
$18,000 too much. 

If I had these copyrights, I could make them pay me $25,000 a year, 
right along. They now pay me less than $3,000. 

I would not care to have the “Tramp” by itself. I should want all or 
none. 

Now how the mischief can I get hold of those copyrights? 

As to Chicago. I be hanged if I think I would sell it at present. 
Two or three years hence it will be worth 3 times what we could get 
for it now; & before that, we could open a little agency of our own 
there, & at Cincinnati & St Louis, & take in work to be done in New 
York. This would build up a good big local trade at those points within 
2 or 3 years — & then would be the best time to sell. Meantime we 
would exert ourselves to get the patent renewed. What do you think ? 

Yr truly 
SLC 

Mark Twain now started on his long-deferred visit to the Mississippi 
to get some material for the finishing touches on his Life on the 
Mississippi. The trip also inspired him to finish Huckleberry Finn a 
little later. In his writing Uncle Sam had the same psychology that 
he had in business. He would be absorbed in a book for a month or 
two and then would lose interest and put it aside. This system seems 
to have been better suited to literature than business. Most of his 
novels had been started years before they reached the public. My 
mother speaks about hearing him read the family “Captain StormfiekTs 
Visit to Heaven” in the Seventies on one of her visits to Hartford. 
She was fascinated by it, but when it was published years later it 
didn’t seem the same. It might have been changed, jor perhaps it was 
because he was such a wonderful reader. 
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A letter, undated as to year, is placed here because it refers to 
Keokuk plans. It was not long after this that Jane Clemens went to 
live with Orion. 

Farmington Avenue, Hartford 
May 29 

My dear Mother: 

I am glad you wrote the old gentleman. I don’t bear him a bit of 
malice, but the thing he asked me to do for him I wouldn’t do for 
myself nor for a man who had saved my life, nor for a brother or a 
father, or any human being. 

As for the young man who prints the paper, he doesn’t need any 
“Encouragement;” his cheek, his ignorance & his vanity together will 
carry him through this world a-booming. Whenever I can do any¬ 
thing to dis courage him, I shall be entirely at his service. I have a 
strong aversion for him. I have a more constant contact with a selfish 
world than you have, Ma, & consequently my heart is much harder 
toward it than yours is. You see, you owe a debt of gratitude to a 
grandfather, & would pay it to a worthless grandson; whereas I should 
pay it to the grandson only on condition that he be worthy of it. 

The trip to Keokuk is a good idea — go ahead, & let me pay the 
cost. If you could go from Buffalo to Chicago by water, or from Pitts¬ 
burgh to Keokuk by water, I should think it would be more com¬ 
fortable & less fatiguing than by rail. 

Love to all 
Yr son 
Sam 


June 4/81 

Dear Charley— 

I wish you would look into that Bierstadt Artotype business (if it is 
a stock company), & see what its business now & future prospects are, 
fit what figure a body can buy into at — if it be wise to buy into it at all. 

I have a project concerning American Pub. Co. which I will tell you 
about when we come to tackle them with our lawsuit. 

Hadn’t you better defer the Slote assault until July — so that you 
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will have one more of their half-yearly statements to compare with 
previous ones? This is merely a suggestion. y 

SLC 

I believe Artotype was a process for reproducing pictures. He had 
already written Webster to “let them do Jean for me.” 

From Olivia L. Clemens 

Dear Charlie 

I want to trouble you to do an errand for me. Will you go to J. Hil- 
lair 911 Broadway between 20th & 21st St. a shell store it is, and enquire 
for some things that I left there to be mended. 

I left them there three weeks ago tomorrow & he was to send them 
to me in ten days & I have heard nothing since. There was a back 
comb worth thirty dollars ($30.) and two or three coarse combs, a 
small back comb & an ivory glove stretcher — also an ivory backed 
brush to have the monogram put on. I can’t feel that it is a very re¬ 
liable place and I feel worried about the things. The things were to 
be sent C.O.D. 

Hoping this will not trouble you and with love to Annie I am 

Very sincerely yours, 

Olivia L. Clemens 


Mrs. P. A. Moffett — 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


I have sent for Charley to get you a special car. He will see you 

tomorrow morning. Therefore wait. 0 T ^ 

0 S. L. Clemens 


I don’t understand this special car, and there is no date on the 
message. But I am putting it in because it shows that Uncle Sam took 
a lot of trouble over His family. Perhaps it had to do with a visit to 
New York. 

Jane Clemens was in New York at this time, with her daughter 
Pamela. On her seventy-ninth birthday, June 18, the women of the 
family had a “Four Generations” picture taken. The brooch Jane 
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Clemens is wearing is a picture of Orion. We still have her spectacles,. 
and one of her lace caps. 

[June] 21 st. [1882] 

Dear Charley — 

It was a most stupid blunder of mine — & it won’t occur again. You 
may send the certificates here, to be put in Safety Deposit vault. 

We were to leave for Elmira tomorrow, but Jean developed scarlatina 
this morning. She is not very sick, but we shall remain here at least a 
week longer. y rs 

SLC 
[July 1882] 

Dear Ma — It is a great joy to us to hear you are progressing so finely. 
We hope you will continue to do so. Jean is skinning, now; & of course 
this is a time of great solicitude. For two weeks & a half, now, Rosa, 
Livy & I have been Jean’s nurses; & nobody else but the doctor allowed 
in that part of the house — & nobody allowed to enter the front door. 
I have written no letters, attended to no business, not even matters of 
the vastest importance. However, I am down, now, with lumbago & 
some other diseases, & this gives me a chance to clear away part of the 
accumulation of correspondence. 

Pamela enclosed me a slip narrating the performance of a lady who 
it is claimed short-handed a German speech into English while it was 
being delivered. There are extracts (to illustrate the frequently re¬ 
mote position of the German verb) in the Appendix to A Tramp 
Abroad which will convince any reasonable being that if she did do 
that miracle she holds the monopoly of an invaluable specialty — at 
least she can have no rival but God. 

Affly your son 
Sam 

July 8/82 

Dear Charley — 

Yes the Bank Note Co. Stock arrived all right.— 

The American Publishing Co declared another 5 per cent div. July 1, 
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making the third since I sold out. In over nine years they paid no 
dividend; in which time they sold, say 

75,000 Roughing It 
60,000 Gilded Age 
40,000 Tom Sawyer 
40,000 Sketches 
70,000 Tramp Abroad 
285,000 books, 6? 15,00[o] Innocents — 

300,000 in all. 

Since then they have sold 10 or 15,000 books and paid #7,500 in 
dividends. How’s that? 

When the expert comes, let him do his level best to find out exactly 
how many of each of my books have been sold, if possible. And espe¬ 
cially how many Sketches — for when they have sold 50,000 Sketches 
they will owe me a rebate of 2 l / 2 per cent on each copy of the whole 
50,000. It is a three-dollar book — so the rebate coming to me will be 
$3,750. You perceive the importance of finding out about this. 

Yr truly 
SLC 

Hartford Conn. July nth 1882 

Dear Charlie: — 

Ahern came to me some weeks ago after receiving your letter and I 
told him there was hardly an item in the bill which I was willing to 
pay. He said he would strike out all disputed items and return me the 
bill, but he has not done it yet. Yes, you had better get up a fifty dol¬ 
lar advertisement for Harper. We reach New York Thursday evening, 
and leave for Elmira after a very early breakfast. 

Yours truly, 

S. L. Clemens 

Ahern’s plumbing bill for $110.26 is among my father’s papers, but 
it is dated November 11, 1882. It doesn’t seem high today, as the labor 
cost is forty cents an hour. But the “amount of acct. rendered’’ is 
$98.56, and maybe that’s high. In a letter of June 3 Uncle Sam said the 
bill enraged him, and he doubted if there was ten dollars in it that 
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didn’t belong to the completion of the old contract. But plumbers* 
bills have always seemed like robbery. I’ve no doubt one of the 
Pharaohs complained about them; but he probably settled the matter 
very quickly. 

Elmira, July 18/82 

Dear Charley — 

Don’t forget to send me Bliss’s check 

Please send me / 2 dozen of my small scrap-books — size of this page 
or somewhat larger. 

Mrs. Moffett offers me her Watch stock at par. I suppose it is well 
enough to take it, isn’t it ? y r 

S L Clemens 


In looking back on these days, it always seems to us as if our ances¬ 
tors had had wonderful opportunities to make us rich if they’d only 
shown a little sense. I often think of the fine stocks I could have picked 
out for my father. But there seem to have been hundreds of concerns 
that had bright prospects that were never realized. This watch com¬ 
pany was one of them. Uncle Sam seems to have pulled out suckers 
while others were landing the trout. 

Elmira, July 24 [1882] 

Dear Charley — 

Yes, I received & banked both of those checks — and then forgot it. 

Damn that Bliss statement. I forgot to return it to you — I wish you 
had sent me only a copy. I have left the blamed thing in my portfolio 
of business letters under the table in the billiard room at home. If you 
shall find that you need it, write George Griffin, “(with S. L. Clemens”) 
& he will find it in the pocket marked “K.” 

I was not intending to take Pamela’s Watch stock — that is, I didn’t 
want to take it. It is located too far from home, for one' thing. 

We all stood the trip first rate. Jean has been having a hard and 
somewhat dangerous teething time, but is doing first-rate, now. 

Orion is quiet again. It is a waste of time to bother about him & his 
performances. y, ^ 

S L Clemens 
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Elmira, July 26/82 

Dear Charley — 

Dam- -nation! It’s a good clear report — the expert’s — but did 

he forget the almost most important thing of all ? — whether 5 0,000 
“ Sketches ” have been sold or not? . . . Send him straight back, 
Charley, (if he forgot to examine the “Sketches” account,) & let him 
get an absolutely perfect list of sales of all my several books — he 
needn’t mention the “Sketches,” particularly. 


Charley, Osgood contends, I think, that one cent will cover “boxing 
& insurance.” 


Did you write Maurice Joyce about selling territory to him? If you 
didn’t, make him some sort of an answer right away — for I wrote him 
nothing, depending on you to do it. 

You arrange Kaolatype for Boston — what do I know about it? 
After you two have agreed is the proper time for me to come in & 
object or ratify as the case may be. 

I wish to God I could get a good pen of the long pattern. I’ll be 
damned if I think any are made . . . 

[Paper torn at this point.] 


Elmira, Aug. 8/82 

Dear Charley — 

Go to Mr. W. M. Laffan, (at Harper’s) & ask him to introduce you 
to the firm for me; then you can ask them to give you a note of in¬ 
troduction to such other publishers as you may wish to consult. This 
will afford you every opportunity you require. Drop a note to Laffan 
asking when you may call on him with a small matter of business 
from me. 

Look here, have the Am. Pub. Co. swindled me out of only $2,000? 
I thought it was five. It can’t be worth while to sue for j2,ooo, can it ? 
If we gain it will it pay lawyer’s fees ? 

K. is doing well & will yet do first-rate. 

Hadn’t you better enclose your specimen-pamphlets in big envelops, 
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so they will stay flat? A rolled-up pamphlet is an exasperating thing 
to try to examine or preserve. 

Yr truly 

S L Clemens 

Only being swindled out of two thousand when he thought it was 
five seems to have been a bitter disappointment. But generally he 
wasn’t disappointed. The amounts he lost would have satisfied a 
Rockefeller — if Rockefeller had that temperament, which I doubt. 

Elmira, Aug . 9/82 

Dear Charley — 

K. flourishes, better & better, but the monthly drain has always re¬ 
mained about the same since its earliest days. By the way — was the 
Slote note collected last month ? — am hanged if I can remember now 
whether it was or not. How do the K accounts stand, now? Let Marsh 
send me a statement — not one of these damned incomprehensible 
professional-technical debtor-&-creditor enigmas, which none but gods 
& bookkeepers can make head or tail of, but a plain sensible written- 
out statement of the case, which Jean can understand. 

Look at the stamp on the “White Elephant.” It is small, & perfectly 
simple — another sight simpler and smaller than the stamp which cost 
Osgood “probably” $56. Well, I am charged $45 for it — which I 
judge includes design — say $10. Now, do you imagine it would cost 
you $10 to cast that thing in spelter & then in brass? Why did your 
plate cost $28? Your part of the work did not cost you $3. if that 
famous Prince & P. picture cost you only $1.50. Osgood will presently 
be in as a part owner, & he shall give his entire attention to that 
brass — for it shall succeed. I hear Orion is very sick with gastric fever. 

I’m trying to cut my letter short, because I want to go to dinner — 
& yet I have lost a whole lot of time trying to squeeze it onto that 
sheet. 

I like that big stamp — a gouge or two with a graver’s tool would 
perfect it. Suppose it did cost $28 — it won’t cost $10 when I got the 
facilities together. I think the brass man charged $18 or $20. anyhow, 
for rent. Perdition catch him. I shall call on him & ask him for statistics 
when I go to New York. Meantime, you ask him for them. It will 
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puzzle the head entirely off his shoulders to explain that $25. Ten 
dollars for his work, $3 for yours — liberal sums, both. If he can ex¬ 
plain the rest of the $28, raising the dead is foolishness to his talent. 
Inquire of him, Charley, for I am all impatience to know. And tell 
him to make his statistics simple & easy, for I want to take them to 
other founders for verification. 

By ciphering-up on paper, & the higher-priced bindings, &c., shall 
we be able to show a four-thousand-dollar deficiency on Bliss’s part, 
do you think? However, you’ll know better after you get those pub¬ 
lishers’ estimates. 

Yr truly 
S L C 

Orion at this time got excited over his sister’s investments and 
wrote to Uncle Sam about it. Uncle Sam looked into things and 
wrote to Annie: — 


Elmira, Aug. 29 

Dear Annie — 

Your letters confirm my own opinion. In fact I hardly needed your 
evidence but Charley insisted upon it as being his right, some on 
the other side having testified to things which you were in a position 
to explain, justify, or contradict. . . . 

Now we will let the thing drop, entirely. It was a case of magnifying 
nothings into somethings; of color-blindness created by passion; of 
distortions of motive & purpose produced by prejudice. 

To my notion, the benefits have been enormously one-sided. You 
have given your mother & grandmother a good home all these years, 
& better rooms than you kept for yourselves; Charley has extricated 
your mother’s investment from jeopardy & probable loss, & added 
largely to it; & in return you have had a couple of difficult invalids to 
take care of, & difficult minds to please — impossible minds to please. 

Charley’s record shows up clear & strong. Therefore, let this queer 
nightmare dissolve & pass away — give it no further thought. You 
have borne your part in the long trouble well, Annie, & deserve a long 
vacation of peace, now; & will have it & enjoy it. 

Your aunt Livy & I do not wish to ask you any more questions; & 
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arc sorry to have had to give you any pain at all in this matter. We 
call off the inquisitorial dogs, now, & send love to you & Charley, & 
best wishes for a better time henceforth. 

Affectionately your Uncle 
Sam 

The following letter on the subject is from Pamela to Uncle Sam, 
and was sent on to Annie with a postscript from Uncle Sam. 

Fredonia, N. Y. Aug. 30, 1882 

My dear Brother: 

I write in great haste while waiting for the car, to say, that Charley 
has made every thing perfectly, satisfactory. I was greatly surprised 
and distressed when I learned that O. had written you about my af¬ 
fairs, but I could not complain because I knew he meant it for my 
good and yours. He however entirely misunderstood Charley and 
misconstrued his acts. I confess I was in a measure to blame for this, 
for some things I misunderstood myself. But O. jumped at conclusions 
that were not warranted by what I told him. I will say for C. that 
every time a misunderstanding is cleared up it leaves me with a higher 
opinion of him than ever before. 

Affectionately 
P. A. M. 

Postscript to Annie 

Well, Annie, you sec there’s nothing so wholesome as an occasional 
storm. It clears the atmosphere. I think your mother will end by 
having as high an opinion of Charley’s integrity & honorable inten¬ 
tions as I have always had. 

SL C 
Sept 9/82 

Dear Charley — 

I want you to be General Agent for my New Book for the large 
district of which New York is the centre. I can make it pay us both. 
Go to studying up the methods & mysteries of General Agency right 
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away — no great deal of time left. We will see if we can’t improve on 
the Prince & Pauper’s luck there. All well & send love, to you both. 

Yr truly 

S L Clemens 

The new book was Life on the Mississippi. Osgood was little more 
than its manufacturer and Webster’s letterheads soon bore the word 
“Publisher,” though the firm of Charles L. Webster and Company 
was not yet officially started. 



CHAPTER 
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Sept . 19/82 

Dear Charley — 

I want Messrs. Alexander & Green to go for these people at once 
& lively, on some charge or other. They are using my name to sell 
stuff which I never wrote. I would not be the author of that witless 
stuff (Bad Boy’s Diary) for a million dollars. 

I want them salted well for saying I am author of Bad Boy’s Diary, 
too. 

Get & send me this “Ha-ha-ha.” 

Ys truly 

S L Clemens 

Go for ’em lively & at once. 

Mark Twain was the lawyer’s best friend and severest critic. Alexan¬ 
der and Green, the scoundrels Uncle Sam refers to in Mar\ Twain in 
Eruption, must have reformed in later years. I recently asked a lawyer 
about them and he said they had the best reputation in New York. 
The rest of the letter speaks for itself. 

Bad Boy's Diary was a piece of trash — poor English, poor spelling 
and very poor humor — published anonymously in 1880 by }. S. Ogilvie 
& Company, who probably encouraged the fiction that it was written 
by Mark Twain. Ha! Ha! Ha!, which bore the subtitle “72 pages of 
fun by leading humorists” and sold in paper for ten cents (or twenty- 
five cents for the de luxe edition in boards), was published by Ogilvie 
in March 1882. Uncle Sam’s indignation was certainly justified in 
this case. He wasn’t exactly a Milquetoast, and he had pride in his 
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craft. Having his name used to exploit stuff that was not his was 
worse than piracy. Some of the jokes in the “pages by leading hu¬ 
morists” were evidently uncopyrighted matter that he had written, 
which didn’t make things any better. 

THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

To CHAS. L. WEBSTER, K. ENGRAVING CO. 

IO4 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 

THEY ARE NOT COPYRIGHTED. ANYBODY CAN USE THEM. BUT IF PEOPLE HAVE 
A RIGHT TO USE MY NAME TO ADVERTISE A BODY OF RUBBISH WHICH I DID 
NOT WRITE, I WANT TO FIND IT OUT. I WON A TRADE MARK SUIT IN NEW 
YORK ONCE, BUT I NEVER EXPECT TO WIN A COPYRIGHT SUIT ANYWHERE. 
OSGOOD KNOWS ABOUT THE SUIT I WON — 

S. L. CLEMENS. 

Uncle Sam was saved from losses at this time at the hands of some 
people he refers to as the “watch thieves.” These were not pickpockets, 
but two Fredonia men who had started a watch company. I don’t 
know whether they sold many watches, but they sold a good deal of 
stock in Fredonia, where people naturally thought that their early 
environment had made them honest. 

This time Uncle Sam didn’t yell for a lawyer. He sent the following 
statement to my father with the brief note: “Put this, 1 time, in 
Buffalo Courier, Express, & Censor, & Advertiser & Union, also in 
posters in Fredonia”: — 

$5,000 WATCH STOCK FOR SALE 

I desire to sell $5,000 of stock in the Independent Watch Co., of 
Fredonia, N. Y. Lest the possible purchaser pay too much & afterward 
upbraid me, I will lay the facts bare before, him; then he can buy 
wittingly. 

Two or three years ago, some persons called the Howard Brothers 
(given names ) born & reared in Fredonia & favorably known to 
everybody there,, conceived the idea of getting up a watch-manufac¬ 
turing Company. Their cipherings & prophecies were specious & 
plausible, & the stock was promptly subscribed by the confiding vil- 
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lagers. It is not unlikely that the Howards intended, from the be¬ 
ginning, to unload profitably, in due time, leaving the rest to save 
themselves as best they might; in any case, what is not unlikely, but 
certain, is, that they did presently unload a large portion of their 
stock — offered to sell me $25,000 of it, I to allow them to control & 
vote upon it several months & until after the next ensuing annual 
mecting(!) And next, the Company declared a dividend — not from 
earnings, therefore unlawfully, & consequently laying themselves 
heavily liable — & on the strength of the fresh confidence thus created 
by this sign of (apparent) prosperity, the Howards worked off nearly 
all the rest of their stock — taking most any description of property for 
it that offered. The Howards are virtually out, now, & fortified with 
fresh capital wherewith to push their patent medicine business; and 
the rest of us are still in — but most of us do not know how to make 
watches or manage watch factories. Therefore, I desire to withdraw. 
Persons wishing to make me an offer (an exorbitant one not required,) 
may address 

S. L. Clemens, (Mark Twain) Hartford, Conn. 

Webster did not publish the ad, but seems to have found a satis¬ 
factory way of handling the situation. 


Elmira, Sept 19/82 

Dear Charley — 

You did miraculously with the Watch thieves. It was an ugly job 
well carried through. The Howards were wise to hold their temper 
& come to our terms; for if they hadn’t we would have made it warm 
for them & the rest of the directors on that fraudulent dividend. I 
have put the note & the accompanying paper in J L & Co’s safe, here. 

Osgood will be home pretty soon & you can consult with him; but 
he doesn’t know the subscription business yet, himself. Osgood can 
probably get some chap or girl for you who has served a General 
Agent in Boston — somebody who can help you, for wages, in New 
York, & teach you the methods. 

I am not well yet, & my book drags like the very devil. Some days 
I cannot write a line» 

Yr truly 

S. L. Clemens 
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The dragging book was Life on the Mississippi . Uncle Sam was 
rarely depressed at this period, and his rages were enjoyable things 
as they were always directed against the absent. Aunt Livy told my 
mother once that she never had to worry about entertaining her guests 
at a party, because Uncle Sam would have everybody in gales of 
laughter. When his writing went well he forgot all his troubles, but 
when it went badly they flooded over him. 


Sept. 23/82 

Dear Charley — 

Is not using my name in that way a kind of forgery, or obtaining 
money under false pretenses? And can it not be punished? [ Crossed 
out: If yes, go ahead.] 

Yr truly 
S. L. Clemens 

Your Censor letter was very good indeed, as both your aunt Livy 
& I think. Osgood is back. 

How much could I punish them? To what extent? Jail?—or 
several thousand dollars damages? Ask Mr. Whitford. Meantime I 
have a suit pending in Chicago which may cover the case of these 
Ogilvie bastards. 

The illegitimate Ogilvies. were the people who had published some¬ 
one else’s book under his name. 

The next letter is a little confusing because I don’t know whether 
these thieves are the same as the watch thieves, or the same as the 
Ogilvie bastards, but I think they are a new lot entirely. He is like 
the man in the Bible who fell among thieves. But he didn’t wait for 
a good Samaritan to come along. 

Elmira, Sunday 
Sept. 24/82 

Dear Charley — 

Be sure to have this advertisement in the Herald Personals Tuesday 
morning — & keep it there 7 years unless these thieves pay up sooner. 
Their sale is Tuesday, & Osgood will be there. He will stop at the 
Brunswick — saves you a trip to Boston. 
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If you prefer, you can show the ad. to Sheldon before publishing; 
but my judgment is, publish without seeing them. I leave you free in 
the matter. They must promptly do certain things, or I will come down 
on them in print in an exceedingly vigorous way: 

They must make to you a detailed statement of account. 

They must pay the money, & also interest . 

I should say, don’t show them the ad — for I shall publish them 
by & by anyhow, whether they pay up or not. 

As to the Slote matter. I know of no verbal agreements, except one 
— his agreement to make the $5,000. loan a “debt of honor,” & pay 
it in full. There never was any verbal or other agreement to reduce 
my share below one-third of the profits on the Scrap Books. I know 
that abundantly well. 

Yr truly 

S. L. Clemens 

Osgood reaches New York Monday — his day-time address is Geo. 
A. Leavitt & Co. Clinton Hall, Astor Place. 


If I could find out how many cloth-bound books Sheldon sold, I 
would require him to pay me 25 cents on every one over the 75 copies 
(he was to bind no more than that.) 

[The following enclosure is the copy for the advertisement ] 

A. — Will the publishers, Sheldon & Co., furnish to the undersigned 
a statement of account (now eight years overdue, although several 
times demanded,) & accompany it with the overdue cash, or will they 
not? And will they also be warned & make no attempt to sell certain 
stereotype plates advertised by them, except to be broken up? Ad¬ 
dress MARK TWAIN, Hartford, Conn. 

Herald ‘Tcrsonals.” 


Hartford Conn., Oct. f 3 d. 1882 

Dear Charlie: — 

You ask what I know about these matters. (1) The first agreement 
gave me ten per cent royalty on all books. 
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(2) Several months afterward, Slote wanted that agreement revised 
saying that at usual rates for scrap-books, I should get all the profit, 
the firm none; and that it would not do to raise the price much above 
other books. I said I was far from wanting all the profits; only wanted 
a third of them; perfectly willing that Slote & Woodman, the then 
firm, should have two thirds. Whereupon a contract was drawn up 
and conveyed to me for signature which named .06 .03 &c., as royal¬ 
ties most distinctly professing to represent one third of the profits over 
and above the manufacture of the books. 

(3) That contract was procured from me by fraudulent means. This 
is perfectly plain. Slote took advantage of my utter confidence in his 
honesty to cheat me. He knew he was lying when he said that those 
figures represented one third of the profits, and also knew I was ass 
enough to believe him. 

(4) Slote was always asking my consent to something or other — 
something calculated to benefit himself. He knew me well enough to 
know that I would not reflect, and would consent to the thing pro¬ 
posed, in the full confidence that it was a fair and honest proceeding. 
It seems that “our Mr. Bowman” knew me pretty well too; for he 
sailed ahead with the new book without waiting to hear from me, 
satisfied that I would “consent to a proportionate royalty.” That seems 
to be a royalty on just one book. Its no. 1 is distinct. It is succinctly 
describable as a book which is sold to the trade at $8.50 a hundred 
books. I wonder if the real object in view was not to get my consent 
to this one book, and then bring in other and higher priced books 
under the same understanding. I would like to know about that. 

(5) I notice another thing, they seem to have paid me in the end 
$1.00 a hundred on these books. Nobody can read the contract with¬ 
out perceiving that the intent and purpose of it is, that the profit on 
all books were to be one third to each of us three. Then those books 
apparently cost $5.00 a hundred to make. That is about what they 
would cost I suppose. 

(6) I am supposing for the sake of argument, that there was an 
understanding about that small book; I do not know that there was, 
neither does Mr. Bowman. 

(7) Mr. Bowman says page 3d. that he had “deemed three quarters 
of a cent a fair basis.” If it truthfully represents one third of the 
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profits on that book, it was a fair basis; if it represents anything less, 
it was an intended swindle. 

(8) Mr. Bowman says Page 4th. that my letter marked “F” shows 
that I was satisfied with the export royalty and so I was. What was 
that royalty? I named it myself in that letter. It was ten per cent. 
What does the firm make of it? They call it one tenth of the profit 
and say nothing about ten per cent, as per their letter marked “E.” 
It is in strict accordance with their custom; which was to agree to do 
a certain thing, and then to twist it around in such a way as to mean 
something very different and more to their advantage. 

(9) Mr. Bowman observes page one, that the first real success of 
the book occurs in 1876. Did he wait for this? If the success had oc¬ 
curred earlier would he have infringed the patent earlier? 

(10) Patent infringers who deduce facts from reported conversations 
not reported under oath and not reiterated anew under oath, are poor 
witnesses I think. What I say and swear to is, that my contract with 
Slote was made upon the distinct understanding that the royalties 
named should represent to me one third of the profits on all books, 
and that if they fell short of doing that they were to be raised ac¬ 
cordingly; and that if they transcended that, they were to be re¬ 
duced accordingly. Mr. Slote put in a clause to cover his end of that 
part of the agreement, and in doing so tacitly confesses the basis upon 
which the contract was drawn. 

(n) Letter marked “E” shows that the firm kept the royalties due 
me Jan. 12, 1878, and were to pay interest. I suppose they still keep it. 

Yours truly, 

S. L. Clemens 

Oct . 6/82 

Dear Charley — 

Find out, in Chicago, how my old books are now sold—by can¬ 
vassers? or are they ordered by individuals, or by publishers? What is 
to account for their continuous & regular sale ? It is a sale which keeps 
right along; this last quarter equals what they used to be, in old Bliss’s 
time. How are these sales accomplished? Find out the method while 
in Chicago. 
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I’ve got an idea. The Am. Pub. Co. might be crowded, by this suit, 
into this compromise — I to withdraw the suit, & they to turn over 
my copyrights to me one or two years from now. 

Book contracts seem to be usually limited to 3 years or 5, but as I 
had the monumental fool of the 19th century for a lawyer, these en- 
dure forever. Yr ^ 

S. L. Clemens 


Hartford, Oct. 30th. 1882 


Dear Charlie, 

Give this man the papers he wants, or kill him, I don’t care which. 1 


Yours truly, 

S. L. Clemens 


Hartford, Nov. 21/82 

Dear Charley — 

About Christmas you may go to Mr. Perkins & get all documents & 
everything connected with my business — so that Mr. Perkins’s salary 
can stop with the year. 

Let him explain the Western loans, the Raymond contract, &c. 
And next time, we’ll watch Mr. R. 

Yr truly 

S L Clemens 


From the next letter it appears that the old villain is still with us, 
and a new one has turned up — an occupant of some land Livy 
owned in Texas. My father is to drive them both away. 

Hartford, Nov. 25 th. 1882 

Dear Charlie, 

I have found the Ahern bill, and inclose it. Here these idiots have 
been employing Ahern clear down into August. I shall inquire into 
this and make myself disagreeable about it. I suppose nobody will ever 
be able to tell how much of this bill I do owe, but until I find out 
it will be a very old bill before it is collected. 

*My father killed him. 
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Here is a letter from the County Clerk in Texas, whereby it appears 
that that pauper Baird has allowed the land to be sold for taxes while 
we have been supporting him. If I shall meet him in a place some day, 
where he shall beg for brimstone he will beg in vain. His wife is a 
nice person but he is manifestly a fool. 

You can take charge of this tax business for the future, I wash my 
hands of it. There is a postscript, you observe, in which the County 
Clerk proposes to lease the land. I have written him that such mat¬ 
ters belong in your hands not mine, and that you would write him 
presently. You can make an arrangement with him, or not, just as 
seems best. 

Yours truly, 

S. L. Clemens 


Dear Charley — 

There’s no sort of hurry. 


Nov . 30 


Yrs 

SLC 


The watch came. 

I don’t know what it was that there was no hurry about, but I 
include the note to show that my father must have had a few moments 
of peace. The message is written on a printed card that reads: “Mr. 
Clemens (Mark Twain) is away for several months, but will answer 
when he returns.” 


Hartford, Dec . id. 1882 

My dear Sister, 2 

1 have sent the books to you, care of Sam. I sent those books to Mr. 
Schroeter, but as I left the first E out of his name, they may not 
have reached him. No matter, if he did get them, he has done me 
a genuine kindness in not acknowledging them; for an acknowledg¬ 
ment generally requires a line in return, and I would rather send ten 
books than write the line. So do not say anything to him about it. 

2 Pamela was at this time in California, visiting her son. 
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I am glad your health is so much improved, but in no way sur^ 
prised, for a change of air and scene invigorates infallibly all but the 
dead, and ’livens them up, too, I suppose, if they land in the wrong 
end of the here-after. I hope so at any rate, for a number of persons 
in whom I am interested have traveled that way this year. My old 
friend Joe Goodman’s post-office address is Fresno City, Cal. He is 
grape farming in a small way. It may be that he is a neighbor of 
Sam’s. If so, Sam should hunt him up and cultivate him, for he is a 
rare man in many ways, intellectual among others, and that is a 
quality which Sam will find sufficiently scarce where he has located 
himself. 

All the family are well and send love and Christmas greetings. The 
White Elephant is my last book. 

Your brother, 

S. L. C 


Hartford, Dec ipth . 1882 

Dear Charlie: — 

Here is the usual bill for the “Portfolio.” I subscribed for it for one 
year, and ordered that year to be paid for. I never subscribed a second 
time, but have done my best to keep them from throwing away that 
excellent work upon me. I do not want to have to refuse to receive 
the publication from the post-man, for that is an offense which I don’t 
wish to offer to anybody. I never see the post-man anyway, and could 
not offer the offense if I wanted to. I wish you would explain 
the case to Mr. Bouton and have the periodical stopped before blood¬ 
shed. 8 

Inclosed you will find the deeds and papers from Texas. I suppose 
your general power of attorney will authorize you to write to that 
Texas clerk and acknowledge, authoritatively, the receipt of these 
papers. You will find his letter within. 

I spoke to Mr, Perkins, and he will send that key to me and all my 
documents to you. Put the important documents in the safe deposit 
company. Mr. Perkins sent checks to Keokuk a day or two ago for the 

•Webster noted: “Attended to Jany 2nd 1883. Mr. Bouton said he would stop it 
C. L. W.“ But it crops up again soon. 
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month of January. Toward the end of January you will send checks 
for February, and so continue month after month. 

Yours truly, 

S. L. Clemens 


James R. Osgood & Co. 

fan. 3, 1883 

S. L. Clemens, Esq. 

Dear Sir, 

We arc beginning to receive reports from canvassers, with applica¬ 
tions for the premiums offered for the largest bona fide lists of sub¬ 
scribers. Kindly give us such instructions as you deem necessary for 
the method of awarding these premiums. 

Yrs truly, 

James R. Osgood & Co. 
[S. L. C. pencil notation ] 

Charley, if there are any instructions to be given, you may give them 
— I will not interest myself in anything connected with this wretched 
God-damned book. 

S L C 

If you know of no other instructions, you can write them & tell them 
I say invent instructions of their own. 



CHAPTER 


j»y 

&$€tAf#ieM 

g ife on the Mississippi was about to be launched, publication day 
H -j having been set for May. Things were moving fast. Mark Twain 
not only supplied the funds for the book, but also had Webster in¬ 
stalled as Osgood’s subscription manager, with charge of general 
agencies. Like virtually all of Mark Twain’s books it was to be sold 
by door-to-door canvassers, a practice almost universal at that time, 
which meant that the publisher was burdened with all the work of 
distribution done today by the bookseller. Mark Twain insisted that 
Webster must be well familiarized with the work before the Mis¬ 
sissippi book’s publication. 

Webster now starts in to get familiar with the publishing business: — 

Dear Charley— ^ 2n 

Hand the check & bill to Newman & get a receipt to date if you can. 
His man has been up & straightened out our bells — but he it was who 
tangled them; therefore I don’t wish to pay anything for the un¬ 
tangling. In this check for $18.95 I am actually paying Newman for 
tangling the bells — & for keeping them tangled 2 months. 

Hold on — why is he charging me 18 hours time? That is nonsense. 
He was to attend to this house whenever he was sending a man to 
Hartford. The man was never to come specially. What I really owe 
is “Expenses $4” & about three hours time. See what he says to that. 

I like your circular first rate. 

I’ll enclose that oath in another envelop— am going down town 
this afternoon. 

Yrs 


SLC 
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Jan 27/83 

Dear Charley 

I think that the carved board is going to be just the thing. 

Next, I have this idea: to paint the white marble (which immedi¬ 
ately surrounds the hall fireplace) (see diagram) the same strong red 
of the hall walls, & then cover it with Mr. De Forest’s thin arabesque- 
cut brass sheets, which will let the red show through. Ask Mr. De 
Forest if that can be done — & if some sort of beading will suffice to 
hold the brass sheets in their place? And can he send me the sheets 
to experiment with, so that I can see if the idea will do. And get the 
price. Of course I shan’t cut or injure the brass in my experimenting. 

Yrs 

SLC 


From Olivia L. Clemens 


Dear Charley 

Will you find out for me at Tiffany’s the price of the small chime 
traveling clocks. I would like to have you write & tell me about dif¬ 
ferent sizes & prices. 

Hoping this will not trouble you I am 

Very truly yours, 

Olivia L. Clemens 

Thursday evening . 


Hartford, Feb'y, 22d. 1883 

Dear Charlie: 

Read Mr Perkins’s letter again. There is nothing in it about or¬ 
ganizing a new “K” Company. He proposes to organize a company 
for somebody else, and charge that somebody else for his services. He 
proposes to take our old company as a gift, and thus save some ex¬ 
pense in the detail of organizing a new one. His new company would 
formally make over to me all the rights and properties which I now 
possess under our K organization. I suppose I should then make 
the same over to you so that you could continue to conduct and wind 
up that business. As I understand Perkins, this would leave me ex¬ 
actly as I am and at the same time relieve us from the necessity of 
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making company reports and so on. Look into the matter and if you 
find that this is not true, or that we should be more inconveniently 
situated then than we are now, write Perkins and knock the thing in 
the head. But if you shall find that Perkins is right and that we shall 
be convenienced rather than inconvenienced by making him a present 
of our old organization, go ahead and write him so and close the 
thing up. I am perfectly willing to accommodate Mr. Perkins, but I 
don’t want to do it if it is going to cost us any trouble or bother. I 
leave the matter with you and him for final settlement, and reinclose to 
you the stock and his letter. Understand me distinctly, that if for any 
reason whatever you prefer to continue the organization as it is, do 
that very thing and no other; for you are the one who will have to 
do the K work and therefore should arrange it in such a way as 
shall be most convenient for yourself. 

When Newman is sending some one to Hartford, let him come 
prepared to reorganize our batteries if necessary. The bells quit on us 
two or three times a week. It must be that there is something worn 
out about the batteries. And I also want him to come prepared to make 
the alarm clock behave itself. I still have to turn it around twelve 
hours every night. It has never worked well, neither did its prede¬ 
cessor. 

Bouton’s understanding with you does not seem to have been per¬ 
manent. By the inclosed you will see that he drew on me the other 
day. I paid no attention to it and allowed his “draw” to go to protest. 
By the date of this bill, April 27th of last year, I judge that Bouton 
made no claim on me for any previous year. And I judge from that, 
that Slote must have paid him the first year’s subscription. That first 
year was several years ago, since which time I have never renewed my 
subscription. If you can find out that either Slote or I have ever paid 
one year’s subscription, that is all I want to know. If one subscription 
has never been paid, I am willing that you shall pay for one year and 
close up the controversy. But if any year has already been paid, Mr. 
Bouton will have to sue me as long as I live, and then I won’t pay. 

Osgood and I will be down about the First of March, and then I 
propose to go and see Slote and Company. 

Yours truly, 

S. L. Clemens 
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Sunday 

Dear Charley — 

If you are to be absent from New York any more than 48 hours, 
don’t go to Fredonia. Have somebody do the packing under Annie’s 
supervision. After all our efforts & all our hopes we are going to have 
a brief canvass at last. Your canvassers are not all secured yet — yet 
we have but 5 or 6 weeks left before publication. Bliss never issued 
an octavo for me with less than 43,000 subscribers. I was expecting to 
beat Bliss this time. Our main harvest has got to come before the 
issue of the book; so I strongly advise against the Fredonia trip. 
Your personal presence in New York is worth that of a dozen Marshes 
or other subordinates at this most important time. 

Your aunt Livy is not getting along fast; is very weak & wasted to 
a shadow. Gains a trifle of strength in the daytime, & loses it again at 
night through loss of sleep. y r truly 

SLC 


At the T. S. meeting there were about 60 stockholders. They con¬ 
ferred full powers on the Directors to raise capital, &c. Pa[i]ge was 
brought to book — that is, made to stand up & distinctly say he knew 
the machine to be now flawless. A capital of $1,000,000 was proposed to 
be raised. I get these details from Whitmore, who was present. 


Mark Twain’s mother and sister were no longer in Fredonia, and I 
think the packing had to do with closing up their house. Pamela was 
in California, but in later years she lived with us in Fredonia. Jane 
Clemens had gone to live with Orion in Keokuk. 

Mch 9/83 

Dear Charley — 

Pay this check over to Bouton & let him give you a receipted bill. 
I can’t find the half of thosfc Portfolios. 

How long is Boucicault going to be in New York, & what’s his 
address? Harry Wall can tell you. 

Vrs 


I rec’d those two cks. 


SLC 
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The mention of Boucicault is significant. Mark Twain was again 
possessed to write a play. Very soon he started in to do it. 

Hartford, March 23 d. 1883 

Dear Charlie 1 : — 

Inclosed is a letter of a sort which will probably grow somewhat 
frequent. They have been frequent in former years. I shall send all 
such letters to you, and you may answer them as neatly and politely 
as you please, and you may also say to the writers that I myself do 
not answer because my time is all taken up with other work. 

Inclosed you will also find a printed notice of some importance to 
us. I think you had better see Mr. Payton and show him this printed 
notice. That is to say, you can show it to him and talk with him if 
you think best. I mention him because I saw him at the Union League 
the other night, and he asked me about the type-setter. I told him I 
knew nothing about it except that the inventor was under contract 
to perfect the machine within a given time. Payton said he believed 
the machine could be perfected, and that it would be a mighty good 
thing when finished. He also asked me to keep him posted, because 
he said that moneyed friends of his in New York had not lost their 
interest in that thing, but were anxious to see it succeed and as 
anxious to put money in it. So I thought that if you and Payton 
should run up here together and examine the machine, it would help 
these people to remember the terms upon which they can be applied to 
those New York men for capital. 

Yours truly, 

S. L. Clemens 

P. S. Send me bill of all various expenses connected with the opera 
that night, so that I can pay it and wipe it out of the accounts. 

S. L. C. 

Hartford, March 31 st. 1883 

Dear Charlie: — 

Inclosed find check for those Opera expenses. Your Aunt Liva* is 
distressed. You remember she jumped out of the carriage in such a 
hurry that night that she did not even say good bye to Annie so she 


1 A typewritten letter. 


* The typist’s error. 
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wants to apologize. She also wants you to say to Annie that it was 
her full purpose to go up there and see her before leaving New York, 
but one thing after another interfered and defeated her intention. She 
was exceedingly sorry about it, but there seemed to be no way to help 
it. She is going to try to do better next time. 

By the inclosed note you will see that the type setter company are 
going to have a meeting next week, April 4th. I shall try to be present 
at it, but as that is going to be a particularly busy day with me I may 
possibly fail. 

Two or three days ago I invented a very useful thing, and when 
you come up here I want you to remind me of it, and then I will take 
measures to patent it. 

Your Aunt Liva is suffering horribly with quinsy, which makes 
sleeping and speaking impossible; but we are expecting it to break 
today, and then relief will come. 

I inclose a letter from Ella Lampton. I have been trying to think 
up some way to provide employment for Kate Lampton, but thus far 
have not succeeded. Kate wants to do copying, if she can earn a living 
at it. The family as you see would like to come to New York to live; 
so it occurs to me that it would be well for you to ask Mr. Whitford 
and see if his firm would give Kate a lot of their copying to do pro¬ 
vided she proved to be capable and prompt. If they require type 
writing, I would buy a type writer for her. If Mr. Whitford should 
think favorably of the matter, let me know and I will send out and 
have Kate copy a piece of bad manuscript, if you can furnish me 
such a piece. I do not write any bad manuscript myself. 

Yours truly, 

S. L. Clemens 

Uncle Sam always had a sense of responsibility for his relatives, in¬ 
cluding this cousin. He was quite justified in being proud of his 
manuscripts. Even his letters are meticulously accurate. 

Hartford, May iyth. 1883 

Dear Charlie: — 

I inclose a letter from aunt Ella which asks advice of me which I 
am not competent to give; but maybe you are. I find it absolutely im¬ 
possible to get anybody to turn out and take the trouble to find out 
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anything for himself if he can by any possibility get anybody else who 
does not know anything about the matter to give him some worthless 
advice. I told Ella long ago to find out whether copying could be had, 
either in St. Louis or New York, and that if the result was satisfactory 
to her, I would give Kate a type-writer, and she could go ahead. There 
is no use in my continuing to answer letters like this, for advice from 
me would be simply worthless. Answer her letter, and tell her that 
I have referred the matter to you, for the simple reason that I am not 
so situated as to be able to give advice, or place the matter before 
people who are. If in your judgment it be well that Kate learn the 
type-writer, let her go ahead; and then you can send her a type-writer, 
and charge it to me. 

I found complimentary tickets here from the Collender Co., for the 
opening billiard night, when I got back from Canada, and for which 
I was very much obliged. At present, Osgood and I propose to go down 
Sunday night, and be present at the matches of the afternoons and 
evenings of Monday and Tuesday. Therefore if you should happen 
in there, you might ask the Collender Company to bear us in mind 
and not let all the good seats get away. 

Yours truly, 

S. L. Clemens 

Hartford, June 8/83 

Dear Charley — 

Go to the D L & W RR office in New York (26 Exchange Place, I 
think), 

(Delaware, Lackawanna & Hudson RR I mean), 

& see if they will rent me a special sleeping car to Elmira, on daylight 
train next Friday the 15th. Telegraph me their answer, & let me know 
the hour the train leaves. I think it leaves at 1 p.m., but am not sure. 

We go Thursday from here, & Friday from New York unless death 
or desperate illness interfere. y rs 

S L Clemens 

Have formerly got the car from Mr. A. Reasoner — wrote him a 
day or two ago, but have received no answer yet. Go directly to the 
President of the road & he will tell you how to proceed. Hurry! 
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In those pre-telephone days, go directly meant go directly. My father 
was certainly learning the publishing business from the ground up. 

TELEGRAM 

CHAS. L. WEBSTER 
658 BROADWAY N. Y. 

SAY NOTHING TO ANYBODY UNTIL YOU HEAR FROM ME AGAIN. YOU DID NOT 
SEND ME THAT PAPER CONTAINING INTERVIEW. I MUST SEE THAT BEFORE I 
CAN KNOW HOW TO PROCEED. LET ME KNOW, AS SOON AS DUNCAN ACTUALLY 
SUES ME — A THING WHICH I AM NOT EXPECTING TO HAPPEN — 

S L C. 

An interview with Mark Twain entitled “Mr. Mark Twain Excited” 
had appeared on the front page of the New York Times on June 10. 
Captain C. C. Duncan, Shipping Commissioner, who had been Cap¬ 
tain of the Quaker City when Mark Twain went on the Holy Land 
excursion, had been accused of appropriating government funds, and 
the Times had quoted Mark Twain as describing Duncan with such 
terms as “canting hypocrite,” “cruel,” “heartless,” “wholly without 
principle, without moral sense, without honor of any kind.” 

Jones of the next letter was George Jones, one of the founders 
of the Times, whose courageous stand helped to expose the Tweed 
ring. 


Elmira June 18/83 

Dear Charley — 

Say nothing at all to Jones, for if there is a suit I cannot be a wit¬ 
ness on his side. There is not a sentence in the interview that ever 
issued from my mouth. There are two or three parts of sentences, but 
no complete one. As a rule the interviewer has invented both the ideas 
& the language. 

Yrs 

S L C 

It seems to me Duncan has a strong case against the Times — would 
have, if he had any character. 
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Elmira, June 20/83 

Dear Charley — 

All right. Tell Mr. Whitford about Duncan’s proposed suit. Tell 
him also that if I can be allowed to testify on my own behalf, I will go 
on the stand & point out each & every word in the printed interview 
that was actually uttered by me, & will show that 20 words will cover 
the whole; & I will swear that all the rest was the interviewer’s own 
— invented it himself . Then if Whitford lets Duncan know this, 
possibly he will drop his prosecution of me & strengthen his Times suit 
by summoning me as a witness against the Times — a chance I should 
not be sorry to have. 

Yr Truly 

S L Clemens 

In March 1884 a Brooklyn jury awarded Duncan twelve cents 
damages against the Times . 


Elmira, June 28/83 

Dear Charley — 

Good gracious, I wouldn’t take all that trouble for a thousand 
vineyards. And besides, I never intended to go into the necessary ex¬ 
amination myself, or have anything to do with it. If you & Whitford, 
upon examination, approved, I meant to invest in the bonds — that was 
all. 

I have heard from Mr. Whitford, & also from Ogden. The idea of 
your going to California to find a way for me to invest $10,000 — even 
if you went at Ogden’s expense — doesn’t strike me favorably, of course. 
There are plenty other investments, & you are needed where you are. 

Yrs truly 
SLC 

Elmira, June 29/83 

Dear Charley — 

All right. I will wait till Duncan goes for me individually before I 
bother. I guess he will not see his way to tackling me at all if Whit¬ 
ford gives his lawyer a hint of what my defense would be. 

I enclose a letter from Ogden. I cannot answer letters; I can ill spare 
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the time to read them. I am writing a book; my time is brief; I can¬ 
not be interrupted by vineyard business or any other. Explain this to 
Ogden. 

When I turned him over to you & Whitford, I did all I meant to do. 
You are my business man; & business I myself will not transact, neither 
will I write letters or consult about it. 

As to your going to California, we don’t want any of that. 

Now whensoever any determination has been arrived at in this vine¬ 
yard matter, I shan’t mind hearing about it; but I don’t want to hear 
another syllable of the preliminaries —not one. Will you make Ogden 
understand that this must be so, & why I take this position? 

I wont talk business — I will perish first. I hate the very idea of 
business, in all its forms. 

Oh, about Australia. That goes with the English copy-right — belongs 
to Chatto. 

Yrs 

SLC 

It appears from the two preceding letters that Uncle Sam had been 
fired with a brief enthusiasm for the vineyard business in California, 
probably inspired by the combination of his nephew and his old 
friend, Joe Goodman. I wonder whether my father’s offer to go to 
California was irony? Anyway, Uncle Sam lost interest in the matter. 
He was writing Huckleberry Finn. Business, vineyards, suits, were all 
forgotten and repudiated — fortunately for everybody. 
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r HERE follows an eloquent silence of one month — then a peremp¬ 
tory letter. One expects to hear that the masterpiece is finished. 
But no — something greater than literature has struck him again. He 
has invented a new game that entertains his children very much — 
when he plays it with them. And while his children were brighter 
than other children, just the same, it would make ordinary children 
bright, too. It had to do with English history. The game swept Uncle 
Sam off his feet, and Orion, too, in Keokuk. Uncle Sam employed 
Orion to look up the historical data for him, and both households 
thought of nothing else. Huckleberry Finn was quite forgotten. 

Elmira, July 26/83 

Dear Charley — 

Run up here, about Monday or Monday night, & lend me your head 
for a couple of hours. 

If you take a day-train, stop over night down town, & come up on 
the hill at 8 or half-past in the morning. If you come per night-train 
I can be through with you by noon, & you can take the 1 p.m. train 
back home. 

Yrs truly 

S L Clemens 

Aug. 1/83 

Dear Charley — 

The implements of the game, & way to play it — are the patentable 
features & the only patentable features, ain’t they? 

For instance! 

A playing-board with pinholes connected with or punched through 
dates in the world’s history; & some after each ruler; reigns of kings, 
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presidents or other rulers distinguished by separate colors, or like 
device, to show length & epoch of rule at a glance. 

Chart for empire. Has dates & color-arrangement corresponding with 
the playing board. In addition, has Events opposite the dates; also each 
ruler’s name & length of reign in his proper space or on his color. 

And possibly the History-Boo^. 

There — that’s simple, & it’s all there is that’s patentable, isn’t it so? 
I’m not expecting or proposing to change these implements, even 
though I had till next centennial. 

So, just go ahead & take out patents, for U S, Canada & England. 

As for the book, I suppose it can be mentioned, described & patented 
as a part of this machinery — but if it can’t it can be copyrighted. 

S L Clemens 

I wanted a long delay, you know, in order, mainly, to try the game 
& satisfy myself that it is worth patenting. But I sec, without all that 
bother that it is worth it — so, patent it in the 3 countries. 

S L C 

I omit most of the letters on the history game. They cover many 
pages and give all kinds of instructions that Webster is to carry out, 
and details that he is to look into. A letter of August 31 says that 
“Orion has done his work first rate” and adds “I wanted Wm the 
Conqueror to experiment on — you & Annie can do the same.” Other 
matters follow, but as yet there is no mention of Huckleberry Finn. 

Wednesday 

Dear Charley — 

We shall arrive, tired out, at hotel Brunswick 8.30 tomorrow eve¬ 
ning. — Should like to see you five minutes that evening — not before 
9, & not after 9.15. After which I will go to bed. Send up card & I will 
come down stairs. Yrs. truly # 

SLC 

The following is a sample of the notes Webster was receiving on 
the game: — 
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I enclose some instructions for printer. I want a small proof-slip first 
— 3 or 4 stickfuls. 

Please buy that }8o-secretary & ship it here. 

Yrs 
S L C 

We enjoyed the game last night. 

I enclose 2 Georges — 2 more & Victoria arc to come yet. . . . 
(Many pages of instructions to the printer follow, and six to 
Webster.) 


Sept 22 

Dear Charley — 

I will write Orion. 

Meantime I have arranged a few of the dates myself, since I came 
home, in order to be ready to practice the game when you send me 
the board. 

Well, I’m very glad to get cheering news about that cursed book 1 — 
it has been scarce enough. 

Yrs 
SL C 

Saturday 

Dear Charley — 

Now by the time you can get the board shipped to me, I shall be 
ready to use it. I’ve got all the reigns skeletonized, & shall have them 
printed & send you a copy. 

Livy’s little table which you & she bought has not arrived yet, & is a 
week overdue. 

Yrs 

SLC 

Order 300 envelops printed, with “return to S L C” on them. The one 
which encloses this letter is nearly the last I’ve got. 


Life on the Mississippi , which had appeared in the spring. 
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Aunt Livy and my father had a love of antiques in common, and 
I think my father enjoyed shopping with her or for her. He loved rum¬ 
maging around New York antique shops, and auctions were always a 
joy to him. None of Aunt Livy’s presents to my mother indicates the 
conventional Victorian taste she is supposed to have had. They are in 
line with the discriminating taste of today. 


Thursday 

Dear Charley — 

The board is excellent, now. 

It is this moment received, so I have experimented but little. Thus 
far I observe but one possible improvement — to-wit: Let us repeat 
the initial dates of the several reigns: 

1087. (Wm. I Ascended.) 1066.. 

.1087 (Wm II tended) .1066 

1066. .Ed Confesser 
& Harold ^wcended. 


.1066 Wm I ascended. 

This emphasizes the initial years, & will develop other merits, too, I 
think. 

I think that several thicknesses of the commonest, coarsest, cheapest, 
loose-woven blanketing or similar goods will answer our purpose quite 
well, when packed together pretty tightly between the boards — espe¬ 
cially if we increase the depth a mere trifle, so as to give the pin a little 
deeper hold. I don’t believe an increased depth will be necessary, but 
we can do it if necessary. 

It’s a successful board now. 

Proof all right. Print a few copies — 25 is a plenty — & keep several 
for you & Annie to experiment with. 

As soon as shall seem wise, come up & we will contract with Bliss 
for the new book. We will keep pretty quiet about it for the present — 
Bliss will see the advantage of that, himself. We shall need almost all 
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the time between now & Jan. 7 to print canvassing books, circulars, &c., 
& I’d like the canvassing to actually begin near that date, so that the 
book could issue May 25, or May 20. 

Yrs truly 
SLC 

The last paragraph refers to Huckleberry Finn. Apparently the idea 
at this time was to have Bliss do the manufacturing. He is now taking 
some interest in Huckleberry Finn, but it doesn’t switch him away 
from the history game. 


Sept 28/83 

My Dear Bro — 

Kings rec’d. Quite satisfactory. Send balance soon as you can. 

O, yes!—go right along with the former labor the minute you get 
the skeletons done — but don’t print till I say. 

The news from Ma is first rate. All well here & send love. 

Sam 

On “October 3rd or 4th” — as he dates it himself — he sent Webster 
some new ideas to add to the history game patent, and instructions 
for a new experiment-board — to consist of two boards with felt be¬ 
tween. By October 10 he had received and approved certain details 
Webster had introduced and tells him to go ahead and put the whole 
thing in type. “ — and mind, don’t send me first- proof; & don’t send me 
first revise, either. Send me the second-revise. . . . Save me what pro¬ 
fanity you can. Orion’s MS is infernal. . . . Make a new board, 
Charley, with all improvements to date, & send it to me.” After that 
a few more improvements are suggested. Meanwhile — 


Oct 6 

Dear Charley — 

Did I tell you to buy that Secretary & ship it to me? I meant to, 
anyway. I shall hide it & bring it forth on Livy’s birthday. 

Yrs 

SLC 
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Oct 15/83 

Dear Charley — 

Orion has been sick, but says he will soon send me George II. That 
will finish the Skeletons, I believe. I enclose his latest skeletons. 

Received Am Pub Co’s ck. I’m afraid they’ve sold as many old books 
in the last 3 months as Osgood has new ones. 

That piece of furniture has arrived. 

Ys truly 

S L Clemens 


To Mrs. Orion Clemens 


Dear Mollie — 

It is distressing. It is as pathetic as it can be, the way Ma’s infirmities 
affect her. May I never be old with ruined faculties! 

I have written Ma, as you see. It will be many a long month, I fear, 
before Livy’s health & the heavy requirements of her family & house¬ 
keeping will make it safe for her to add to her freightage of care. 
There has been no time since last spring when it would have done to 
invite Ma. 

How is Wm. the Conqueror progressing? I don’t care to have him 
in full perfection yet, but want him in nearly any imperfect shape 
that will answer for me to experiment on. I could build him in such 
shape myself, in a couple of hours, but I can’t spare the couple of 
hours. If I had him to experiment on, I could soon perfect the game 
to my liking. 

Love to all 
Sam 

Jane Clemens, like her son, was always an entertaining talker and 
even at this period could hold her audience. She didn’t falsify things * 
when she was younger, but when her faculties were wearing out her 
imagination grew better and better, and her conversation more and 
more surprising. She had Uncle Sam’s gift of telling a story dra¬ 
matically, and late in life accuracy didn’t bother her any more than it 
bothered him. A Keokuk lady who had been talking with her said 
later to Aunt Mollie: “Poor Mrs. Clemens! What a heart-rending ex- 
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pericncc she went through!” Aunt Mollie was mystified, and asked 
for details. “Why about her daughter, Pamela,” explained the guest. 
“She just told me that she was stolen by Indians when she was five 
years old and she never saw her again!” 

When my mother and father went to visit her in Keokuk they saw 
a parade on the way to Uncle Orion’s house, and when they arrived 
they found that Uncle Orion and Grandma Clemens had just re¬ 
turned from seeing the parade. Parades were always a joy to her — she 
took Annie to every parade in St. Louis, including the one for the 
Prince of Wales. Annie said, “Well, Grandma, we saw the parade 
too.” “What parade?” demanded her grandmother. “I didn’t know 
there was a parade. Why didn’t you take me to see it, Orion?” Annie 
protested: “Why you’ve just been to see it, Grandma.” “Nonsense,” 
said her grandmother, “we’ve been to church.” 

Later she told Annie an extraordinary story about how Orion had 
chased a man all over the house with a pistol because he was jealous 
of him. Anyone who knew the gentle Orion would appreciate that 
tale. She also said Annie’s children made so much noise she couldn’t 
sleep. (They were in Fredonia.) 

My mother never believed the story of the blighted romance of her 
youth that Jane Clemens disclosed for the first time in her old age, 
but Uncle Sam believed it and was very much affected by it. It is 
probably true that she went to a convention to look up a doctor who 
had been a friend of hers sixty years before, and that she arrived too 
late. But the story goes on that she returned to Keokuk, was silent 
for several days, and then told how she had quarreled with the young 
physician she was engaged to, and had married John Clemens in a 
temper. This romance can be believed or not according to the predilec¬ 
tions of the listener. My mother has an impression that her grand¬ 
mother had told her some such tale about somebody else, years before, 
and she thinks Jane Clemens appropriated the romance. What is im¬ 
possible, she says, is that her grandmother was silent for several days. 

Even before she left Fredonia she had her delusions. Once quite late 
in the evening she appeared dressed for the street and announced that 
John Quarles had been abusing Patsy again and that she was going 
to Patsy to protect her. Orion, who happened to be there, said, “I’ll go 
with you.” He walked around the block with her and she returned 
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quite satisfied. There is no evidence that John Quarles was ever un¬ 
kind to Patsy. 

Jane Clemens always had her peculiarities. One of them was that 
she wouldn’t eat veal because she said it always made her sick. Once 
the family gave her veal in disguise, and she ate heartily and suffered 
no ill effects. Several days later they gleefully told her that she had 
eaten veal. She immediately took to her bed. After a day or two of 
waiting on her the family thought the joke had miscarried. 

She was devoted to animals. Annie once said, “Grandma, I believe 
you like cats better than babies.” She was very indignant, but she said, 
“When you’re tired of a cat you can put it down.” 

Once a neighbor in Fredonia rushed in to tell of an accident. A 
man had been thrown from his horse and killed because a calf had 
run in front of the horse. When he had finished his story Jane 
Clemens asked: “What became of the calf?” Another time in Fredonia 
she rushed into the street and waved a huge apron at a man who was 
beating a horse. Another time she fell in love with an organ-grinder’s 
monkey and insisted that he must sell it to her. My mother remembers 
her clinging to the monkey and the monkey clinging to her, while the 
excited organ-grinder on one side and the distracted family on the 
other tried to separate them. 

She loved hot bread, right out of the oven and loaded with butter, 
and because she loved it she claimed it never disagreed with her. Once 
after feasting on a plateful she ate an apple, and when she felt ill ex¬ 
plained that apples never did agree with her. 

Molasses candy was her only real extravagance. She nearly always 
brought some home with her. But occasionally she wanted some¬ 
thing new and startling. In her last years in Fredonia she demanded 
a new vehicle — my mother says a horseless carriage, but I think it 
was before they were heard of, and that it was really a tricycle. Uncle/ 
Sam offered a compromise, and she finally accepted a wheeled chair. 
Although she was quite able to walk she hired someone to wheel her 
around, to her great satisfaction. 

Jane Clemens was one of those who can find an emotional clement 
in every happening. My mother can remember her intense interest in 
President Johnson’s impeachment trial. Annie used to read her about 
it while she curled Annie’s hair, cutting out great gobs if they were 
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difficult to untangle. In Fredonia, in later years, when Annie read her 
the paper, she would sit and weep when there appeared to be nothing 
whatever to weep over. 

When she was exasperated she would say “Hang it!” with a pleased 
look. She thought she was on the borderline of swearing. My mother 
is always mystified when she reads about her grandmother’s being a 
Puritan. “I can’t imagine where they got the idea that Grandma was 
so pious and strait-laced,” she says wonderingly. 

Mark Twain’s sister was a contrast to his mother. As I remember my 
grandmother, Pamela Moffett, it seems to me that she was always 
searching for absolute truth. She was so fair-minded that she would 
give careful study to both sides of every question, even political ques¬ 
tions, and that was awkward. In our village there was no question 
about political matters: the Republicans were always right. Occasionally 
she would think she had discovered ultimate truth, and this happened 
when she became a convert to Single Tax. She loved discussion, and 
I remember her sitting at her open fire trying to convert me too. She 
also had something of the Socialist angle, which was rare in those 
days. When my sister, Jean Webster, was at Vassar, we read in the 
papers that the Vassar girls had held a political rally, and two girls car¬ 
ried the Socialist banner reading “Vote for Debs.” My mother com¬ 
mented, “That shows what kind of homes they come from.” But the 
next day Jean wrote enthusiastically, “We had a wonderfuly rally, and 
Adelaide Crapsey and I carried the Socialist banner.” 

In religion Pamela never did seem to reach a satisfactory goal. Al¬ 
though she was entirely different in personality from her mother, 
she had the same interest in odd religions. She was attracted by East 
Indian philosophies. 

Orion, too, was a searcher for truth, but he found it more often. 
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r HE history game, like Kaolatype and the typesetter, defied per¬ 
fection. In the end Uncle Sam decided that it was impracticable 
unless he could explain it to the players in person, and with that the 
notion blew away. He advised his friend Howells never to waste his 
time inventing a history game. 

Howells and Mark Twain now wrote a play, “The American 
Claimant.’’ They had a lot of fun over it and thought they had turned 
out a masterpiece. The character of the American Claimant combined 
Colonel Sellers (Cousin James Lampton) with another and more dis¬ 
tant Lampton relative, a Mr. Leathers, who claimed to be the rightful 
Earl of Durham, because he was the nearest male relative of the 
original Lampton who had come to this country in the early days 
and changed the spelling of his name. The original Lampton was said 
to be the older brother of the “Lambton” who inherited the Durham 
title. Leathers was a man of some property, and could afford to spend 
money trying to substantiate his claim. He used to call pn Uncle 
Sam and Aunt Livy, and my mother remembers that they loved to 
have him come because he was an entertaining character. 

I don’t know what Uncle Sam had to go on in his comments about 
John T. Raymond in the next letter. He got the impression that Ray¬ 
mond had overreached him. Whether there was anything to it I don’t 
know. 

A year earlier, on October 27, 1882, he had written to Webster: “As 
to Raymond, I wish you would just make a note of how many times 
he plays that piece during his New York engagement, so that I can 
have the matter to refer to in case I wish to bounce him in future.” 
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Nov 30/83 

Dear Charley — 

Now that you have made your opening, let Raymond do the rest. 
That is to say, you & Whitford sit still, & let R. come there — don’t you 
go to him . We can’t allow our agents to occupy the position of second 
fiddle. 

Do you think you understand my position toward Raymond as to 
the play? It is simply this: I wish to God he would not ta\e it. 

(Read that over, four or five times, till you get it soaked home.) 

If he should take it, there must he a lot of things put in the contract 
— a limit (of time) for one thing: — say, the first time another piece 
has to he inserted into the week, this contract to cease then. (I bet I 
know the value of that clause from old experience.) 

Whenever you & Whitford talk with Raymond, have the conversa¬ 
tion taken down in shorthand & preserved. You can do this openly. 
He would stand with his foot on the steps of the throne of God & lie, 
concerning what was said — so, for your security & mine, you want to 
preserve a record of what he did say. He knows that I know, that as a 
liar he has not his equal, either in hell or out of it. 1 

(Keep this letter for future reference — You’ll see.) 

Why do I offer him the piece at all? 1. For these reasons: He plays 
that character well; there are not thirty actors in the country who can 
do it better; & 2. He has a sort of sentimental right to be offered the 
piece — though no moral or legal or other kind of right. 

Therefore, we do offer it to him — but only once, not twice. Let us 
have no humming & hawing — make short sharp work of the business. 

Yrs truly 

S L Clemens 

I decline to have any correspondence with R. myself, in any way. 

From Olivia L. Clemens 

Dear Charley 

Mother is very much in want of a fender — she will send you I 
think tomorrow measurements of the size (or sizes) that she wants. 

I I think Uncle Sam is too modest here. 
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If so I wish you would get the first one you can of the largest size 
that she mentions & send for us to give her for Xmas. She does not 
want a high one like our Library one, but something much lower. I 
think she will write you about the height. I suppose you can get such 
a one as she wants at from twenty to thirty dollars. If you can not 
find one will you let me know in time so that we can get her some¬ 
thing else. Telegraph me if you can’t send me word by Thursday. 

Hoping this will not trouble you 

I am very sincerely yours 

Olivia L. Clemens 

Monday morning 
Dec. lyth 1883 


Dec 19/83 

Dear Charley — 

Enclosed is $271. Now go to Jones & ask for this amount; & take 
careful note of everything he says (for you are interviewing him — 
tell him that, if you choose,) for I want you to write out the conversa¬ 
tion & send it to me. On it I will build a magazine article & get that 
money back without any trouble. 

SLC 

It is wiser to omit letters that are a mystery, but this one is intriguing. 
Why should Mark Twain give Webster the odd sum of $271 and ex¬ 
pect Jones — probably the editor of the New Yor\ Times — to give him 
the same amount? 


Dc 19 

Dr. Charley — 

It occurs to me that you could have got that information in 24 hours 
by paying the Sunday Mercury’s dramatic Editor $10 to furnish it to 
you on a piece of paper. Do it, & let’s hurry along. 

Yrs 

SLC 

But we had decided on this procedure, hadn’t we? 

I went to Boston, but I had no “business” to talk, & didn’t talk any. 
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I could not have talked about this ignorant & stupid piece of work 
& kept my temper. 

Possibly the information desired from the Mercury editor was a 
check-up on the number of times Raymond had played in “Colonel 
Sellers,” the dramatization of The Gilded Age . 

The trip to Boston was a social occasion, and the omitted “business” 
may have been about manufacturing costs. Mark Twain records that 
Life on the Mississippi cost him fifty-six thousand dollars to print, 
but “Osgood was one of the dearest and sweetest and loveliest human 
beings to be found on the planet anywhere.” Probably the latter state¬ 
ment is correct. 


Dec. 20 


Dear Charley — 

Keep the fender till Mother comes. That’s what the telegram meant. 
Livy will buy something else for her, & let her pay for the fender 
herself. 


Yrs 

SLC 


Dec. 27/83 

Dear Charley — 

We will lie low until Raymond has played his new piece in New 
York, & if it is not a promising success, we will go for him again, 
with a modified proposition. Lawrence Barret[t] strongly urges this, 
& gives good reasons for it. 

Meantime, hurry up that Sunday Mercury business, as a part of the 
preparation. Livy was delighted with the andirons. 

Merry Xmas to you all. 

SLC 


P.S. Return me the MS copy of the play of “Col. Sellers” if you 
have it. 


SLC 


fan. 2/84 

Dear Charley — 

If the book business interferes with the dramatic business, drop the 
former —for it doesn’t pay salt; & I want the latter rushed. If you’ll 
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pay that Sunday Mercury man $25 for the information we want, you 
can probably get it in 10 hours. 

I have been talking with Barrett, & he thinks it will be a mistake on 
Raymond’s part if he lets this play go to somebody else, & a mistake 
on my part at the same time. He wanted me to wait till he could talk 
with Raymond. 

Now therefore, step in at 1 East 28th Street, & if Barrett is at home, 
ask him if he believes Raymond will pay $400 a week for the use of 
this play. It may well be that that is more than an actor of R’s reputa¬ 
tion should be asked to pay; but at the same time it is as low as I can 
afford. 

According to his answer, make Raymond the offer, & let me know 
the result. 

(The reason I say $400 per wee\ is because I wish to let out the play 
by the week & not so much per night. If it is a successful play I want 
it played exclusively while it pays to so play it, & stop when it ceases 
to so pay. This would be no hardship to R., & no injustice to cither 
of us.) 


But I expect nothing in this matter, so I want to be on the lookout 
for another candidate. You were to visit the theatres upon this quest? 
Have you done it ? — & what is the result ? I have tried Boston — didn’t 
think much of those comedians. 


Ask Wall where Jimmy Lewis is playing (he used to be in Daly’s 
5th Avenue Company.) — 

And also ask him where N. C. Goodwin 2 is playing. This is a young 
fellow who made something of a strike as the grave-digger in Hamlet 
at the Cincinnati festival a year or two ago. Barrett might give you an 
opinion about him. 

Now I want to come down & see somebody play, the minute you 
can name me a man . 

Yr truly 

S L Clemens 

The book business, which didn’t “pay salt,” was practically the only 
enterprise that Uncle Sam engaged in that paid well The year after 


8 Nat Goodwin. 
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this letter was written, the firm of Charles L. Webster and Company 
published an enormously successful novel, Huckleberry Finn, and the 
best-selling work of nonfiction that had ever been published in Amer¬ 
ica, Grant’s Memoirs . 

I hope they got that information from the Mercury man. The price 
seems to be going up, and the hours of labor down. 


Jan 7/84 

Dear Charley — 

Am Pub check for $1081.32 received. I see they’ve sold 4,500 old 
books in the past 3 months. I wish to God Osgood could sell half as 
many new ones. 

I suppose wc shall find that Raymond has not lost his right to that 
old play. 

Yrs 

SLC 

Besides the play he had written with Howells, Mark Twain also had 
on hand his own dramatization of Tom Sawyer . 


Monday 

Dr Charley — 

I want Louis Aldrich to play Tom Sawyer’s part, & Parsloe to play 
Huck Finn. 

How does that strike you? I think it would be a strong team — & 
have all the boys & girls played by grown people. 

Where are A & P ? 


SLC 


From Olivia L. Clemens 

Hartford Jan nth 84 

Dear Charley 

I am in need of some new dining room chairs — last night a friend 
of mine broke down in one and they are all shaky. 

I want to know if you will go about in the old shops and see what 
you can find in the way of some nice old chairs for me —if I could 
get ten chairs alike and two large chairs for end ones I should like it, 
or if I was obliged to get them of different kinds if I could get the 
seats of the same height from the floor and have them of two different 
kinds perhaps that would answer. I wish too you would see what new 
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chairs of different kinds cost. It seems too bad to bother you with 
these things but your Uncle Sam has written on the outside of his 
envelope to you, “Come on Tuesday,” then he says you can give me 
some ideas about the chairs, (which perhaps you can look up on Mon¬ 
day) better than you could write about them. 

My andirons are prettier & prettier. 

Love to Annie. 

Very sincerely, 

Olivia L. Clemens 

Jan . 28 [i£ 

Dear Charley — 

No, the actor must play Tom Sawyer till it is down to where it pays 
him only an average of $300 or $400 a month clear & above expenses, 
for a whole season. 

It’s important. 

Yr truly 

S L Clemens 

I’m finishing the last act to-night. 

On January 29 Uncle Sam writes my father to get his old-book house 
to search for a small thirty-one-page pamphlet entitled The Enemy 
Conquered, or Love Triumphant, by S. Watson Royston, published in 
New Haven by T. H. Pease in 1845. He says: “You will probably get 
it for a quarter; but pay two or three dollars if necessary.” 

The next letter shows Uncle Sam on one of his life searches. 


Sunday 


Dear Charley — 

Do send me your pen or a carefully-selected one like it. 

Yr truly 

S L Clemens 


Sunday 

Dear Charley — 

You may drop a note to Mr. Mallory & say I don’t think the Sellers 
play would be sufficiently profitable to any of us with the gains divided 
into thirds. And say to him, likewise that I am now writing a new 
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play by myself (while Howells & I are kept asunder by Cable’s illness,) 
& that if I finish it to my liking maybe we can strike up some terms 
for it which will be mutually satisfactory. It is a 4-act play, & two acts 
are nearly done. I think I can finish it in a couple of weeks, but of 
course I can’t tell for sure . I’m kind of boiling with it, & so it gets on 
paper pretty fast. 

Yr truly 

S L Clemens 

George W. Cable, whom Uncle Sam had met in New Orleans on 
his Mississippi River trip, came to visit at the Clemens home and came 
down with a particularly violent case of measles. Mr. Paine says “It 
required the constant attendance of a trained nurse and one or two 
members of the household to pull him through.” 

Mallory was the owner of the Churchman, a religious publication, 
and he also owned the Madison Square Theatre, a queer combination 
it seems to me for those days. But maybe he wanted an anchor to 
windward. He was anxious for a Howells play, and Howells being 
from Boston thought Mallory would add a religious note to an other¬ 
wise profane undertaking. This roused Uncle Sam to righteous in¬ 
dignation:— 


Hartford Feb. 8/84 

Dear Charley — 

The thing I had in my mind, when I went to see Nat Goodwin play, 
was, to offer him the play at one-third of the profits, & we keep the 
two-thirds. You perceive that the ingenious Mallory has been sent 
the same idea from on high — with this exception: that he will take 
one of our thirds — for what sufficient service, I would like to know P 
For risking the amount of capital necessary to start the piece on the 
boards? I don’t need his help there — neither do I need any of his 
peculiar book-keeping. 

Hang Mallory. Drop him. 

The thing I grieve about, is, that he has been seen, when the seeing 
him was a matter of absolute unimportance, & Lewis has not been 
seen, when the seeing him was a matter of the very first importance. 
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The thing to do, now, is to drop Mallory entirely, as regards this 
play, until we have some idle time to fool away on him; & see Lewis 
without delay. 

After seeing Lewis, see Nat Goodwin. After you have got Goodwin’s 
terms, he can see the piece (I mean the Sellers piece,) & not before. 
There was not the least sense in Howells’s allowing Mallory to see the 
pieces before offering terms for it. If he had first offered these brilliant 
terms of his, that would have spared him the opportunity of examining 
the play. 

Tom Sawyer is finished; & it is a good play — a good acting play. 
There is nothing in your hands half as important as seeing Lewis — 
so let’s drop everything else until that is attended to. 

I am not finding fault with you, for I gave you authority to act 
upon Howells’s suggestion — still, I never meant that this Sellers busi¬ 
ness should stand for a moment in the way or take precedence of 
Tom Sawyer. 

Thanks, I’m mighty glad to get the pen. 

Yrs 

SLC 

I don’t quite know how the play business was run in those days, 
and I don’t believe Uncle Sam knew either. He seems to want to begin 
with the actors before he has a producer, and he has an idea that the 
producer is going to offer a good price for a play he’s never seen, and 
he’s not going to let him read it until he gets his terms, and then if 
he wants to make anything out of it Uncle Sam will tell him where 
he gets off. 

It must have kept my father busy finding out which play was the 
important one at the moment. 


Feb . 18/84 

Dear Charley — 

See the enclosed, from Mr. Howells, (& return it.) 

You need not show the play to Goodwin. Simply tell him Howells 
objects to changing Sellers’s name; that Howells has thought the thing 
over & arrived at the conclusion that it could do no rttil good to change 
the name, for the character would remain Sellers. Say I disagree with 
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Howells, but I bow to the decision of course, for he may be right; & 
is entitled to have his objection respected by me, anyway. 

Now that is all you need say to Goodwin. If he should wish to 
combat that objection, let him do it himself, by letter to Howells; or 
do it through you to Howells. See ? Vm entirely out of the fight. The 
next time I interest myself in the play, it will be when I am armed 
with written authority to do exactly as I please with it. 

I have written Howells a letter which will probably make him in¬ 
extinguishably ashamed of his letter; & of the infantile objection which 
he makes to Goodwin; & of the preposterous idea that the Mallorys 
can make a thing or a man respectable where our names couldn’t. 
And doubtless it will also make him ashamed of having placed me in 
the awkward position of having to stop negociations with an actor 
without having any decent explanation to offer why I act so. 

You see I have offered the only explanation I could offer — Howells’s 
objection to change of name. Now it remains for Howells to do the 
rest of the explaining — & he won’t find it any holiday job, if he has to 
tackle it. 


When the copying of the Sellers play is finished, keep the new copy 
— yes, keep both until Howells asks for one. 


From Augustin Daly 

Daly’s Theatre 

New York, Feb irj 1884 

My dear Mr. Clemens 

I fear that Tom Sawyer would not make a success at my theatre. 
After a very close reading I must disagree with you on the point that 
grown up people may successfully represent the boys & girls of your 
piece. Tom might be played by a clever comedian as a boy — but the 
other parts would seem ridiculous in grown peoples hands. 

I would really like to have a comedy from you for my company & 
I regret that I cannot find this one suitable. 

Very truly 
A Daly 
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Uncle Sam’s comment, written on this letter, is simply “Send & get 
the play, Charley.” Anybody would agree with Mr. Daly that the 
children’s parts could not be taken by adults. But there is pathos in 
the lack of animation that Uncle Sam shows in accepting defeat. He 
seems to have dropped playwrighting at this point. 



CHAPTER 
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/e Me 


TTY ere it might be well to quote from Mar\ Twain in Eruption, 
JLJL the book that Mark Twain and I are answering in these pages. 
On page 165 of that book Uncle Sam says: — 


I proposed to be my own publisher now and let young Webster 
do the work. He thought he ought to have twenty-five hundred dollars 
a year while he was learning the trade. I took a day or two to consider 
the matter and study it out searchingly. So far as I could see, this was 
a new idea. I remembered that printers’ apprentices got no salary. Upon 
inquiry I found that this was the case with stone masons, brick masons, 
tinners and the rest. I found that not even lawyers or apprenticed doc¬ 
tors got any salary for learning the trade. I remembered that on the 
river an apprentice pilot not only got nothing in the way of salary but 
he also had to pay some pilot a sum in cash which he didn’t have — 
a large sum. It was what I had done myself. I had paid Bixby a hun¬ 
dred dollars and it .was borrowed money. I was told by a person who 
said he was studying for the ministry that even Noah got no salary 
for the first six months — partly on account of the weather and pardy 
because he was learning navigation. 

The upshot of these thinkings and searchings of mine was that I be¬ 
lieved I had secured something entirely new to history in Webster. 
And also I believed that a young backwoodsman who was starting life 
in New York without equipment of any kind, without proved value of 
any kind, without prospective value of any kind, yet able without blink¬ 
ing an eye to propose to learn a trade at another man’s expense and 
charge for this benefaction an annual sum greater than any president 
of the United States had ever been able to save out of his pay for run¬ 
ning the most difficult country on the planet, after Ireland, must surely 
be worth securing — and instandy — lest he get away. 
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Originally my father was a civil engineer, doing very well indeed in 
Fredonia. As we have seen, Uncle Sam called him to New York to 
look after the Kaolatype business, which was founded on a worth¬ 
less patent that Uncle Sam had bought. Uncle Sam’s letters printed 
here have shown that my father was busy over the engraving business, 
the lecture business, the book business, the theater business, house 
planning, and dozens of other matters. At the time there was no sug¬ 
gestion of any dispute over his salary, which certainly does not sound 
unreasonable. Uncle Sam seems to have been shocked (twenty years 
later) that he should have had any salary at all while he was learning 
the trade. What trade? 

When he called my father a backwoodsman Uncle Sam must have 
forgotten that my father had seen Hannibal. In the early Seventies he 
went on a surveying trip to southwestern Missouri. In a letter to the 
Fredonia Censor he mentions passing Hannibal on his trip down the 
Mississippi and he speaks of it as a pretty little place. So at least 
he came within sight of culture. He was surveying for a railroad, to 
ship some of that culture East, along with hogs. 

Fredonia was the place that Uncle Sam picked out from all others 
as the ideal spot for his family to move to, because when he lectured 
there the audience was so intelligent, so he couldn’t have thought it 
was the backwoods. Probably he mixed it up with Dunkirk, a habit 
he had. Dunkirk was larger, but more like the backwoods because a 
good many of its streets were named for trees. Hannibal probably had 
only one street, so they didn’t have to name it. 

Uncle Sam’s next letter shows that Huckleberry Finn was well 
under way. My father was anxious to get it out in time for the 
Christmas sale. As it turned out, an edition of thirty thousand was 
printed by the middle of December, but it was not published until 
early the next year. 


Feb. 29/84 

Dear Charley — 

Let us canvass Huck Finn & Tom Sawyer both at once, selling both 
books for $4.50 where a man orders both, & arranging with the Pub 
Co that I shall have half the profit on all Sawyers so sold, & also upon 
all that they sell while our canvass lasts. 
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Also, canvass Finn, Sawyer & Prince all at once — a reduced price 
where a man orders the three. 

It’s a good idea — don't forget to arrange for it. 

Yrs 

SLC 

P. S. I have put in my whole time, yesterday & today (& shall for 
several more days,) writing original 'matter for Prang’s calendar. Be¬ 
sides other stuff, I have written special squibs for 10 of the months 
& all the national holidays. My time is worth from $100 to $500 a day, ac¬ 
cording to what I am doing. 

Now then, it would be unfortunate to do all this work & then have 
eventual trouble & misunderstanding. So you’d better look very care¬ 
fully into that contract. If Prang is going to have but one price for the 
calendar, & that price a dollar, it is all right —10 cents to me is cor¬ 
rect. But don’t you think there ought to be a clause saying that if he 
should conclude to charge any higher price for any or all of them, my 
royalty in that case shall be 10 per cent? 

It isn’t the amount of extra money involved that is bothering me 
particularly — it is the dread of a loose, unclear contract. Carefully 
look into the thing & get it just right. 

SLC 

L. Prang & Co. were the big calendar and Christmas card house, 
famous for their color work. 


Monday 
Mch 3 or 4/84 

Dear Charley — 

If Prang’s contract says 10 per cent on the retail prices, it’s all right. 

I’ve made my head sore over these dramatic calculations this morn¬ 
ing, with the final assistance of the manager of the Opera House, & 
now I have to give it up. It’s too complicated for me. So, let Mallory 
do the proposing, & we will try to answer. There’s one thing that is 
quite certain, however, —we won’t have a contract for any portion of 
profits, the Mallorys to boss the expenses & make them what they 
please. I’d rather have a contract by which my share was a third or 
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a fourth, or a fifth, after the deduction of $300 per night for expenses. 
That or a stipulated sum per wee\. 

In either of these cases, we could generally know how much they 
robbed us of. So also with your gross proceeds royalty — though it 
seemed to me that that was hardly enough. 

If it is one-third or one-fourth of the play’s actual profit it is enough; 
but I can’t imagine it to be that. 

Great guns, it makes my head ache! 

Call the lowest figure per week $350. 

And I think that whenever you & Mallory think you have nearly 
reached an understanding, you’d better run up here & explain it to me. 
It will save a world of time. 

I’ve no data to cipher on — I simply befog myself. 

Yr truly 
S L C 

Now, if Mallory had been trying to sell Uncle Sam a perpetual- 
motion machine Uncle Sam would have grabbed it sight unseen on 
Mallory’s terms and done his own figuring of profits. But here’s 
Mallory suggesting putting on his play and Uncle Sam seems to think 
if he wants to make some money out of it, that shows he’s dishonest. 
Doesn’t he remember that Mallory is owner of the Churchman? 

Mch 5/84 

Dear Charley — 

Tell Mr. Prang to send me some more stuff, & let me work it into 
shape while I am in the humor of it. I have edited the batch you gave 
me, & have made three-fourths of it answer, by making alterations in 
it. It’s going to be a pretty big job, I guess. 

I am gradually getting it through my head that maybe your 15% 
suggestion is not much out of the way, though I’ll be hanged if it 
looks like a third of the profits, somehow. 

What about the Prince & Tom Sawyer? I think of sending both to 
England. Send me copies of them. 

Yr truly 

S L Clemens 
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Hartford Mch 6/84 

Dear Charley — 

This is the best luck I’ve had in 7 years. Get the Prang contract 
canceled, right away — don’t let him change his mind. You can’t 
imagine what a horrible 3-months’ job it would have been. I wouldn’t 
sigp the Prang contract again, though it offered me ninety per cent. 

Don’t make any mistake — get it canceled & torn up. I won’t even 
charge him anything for the 5 days I’ve already put on it — & they’re 
worth several hundred dollars apiece. 

When [are] you going up to dig that money out of Osgood? Don’t 
let him bust on us. 

Make your 15% on actor’s 65% if you like — I suppose you know 
what you are basing it on, whereas I haven’t any data to work on. 

Yrs truly 
SLC 

Bless my soul, I meant to make that dredful calendar entirely orig¬ 
inal— every line of it! 


Mch 20/84 

Dear Charley — 

I wish you would buy & send to me an unbound copy of Bayard 
Taylor’s translation of Gothe’s “Faust.” I mean to divide it up into 
100-page parts and bind each part in a flexible cover — to read in bed. 

Yr truly 

SLC 

The Bryant History has arrived. 

Saturday Eve 

Dear Charley — 

Osgood probably goes to New York tomorrow night or Monday, 
as he is to be at the Lawrence Barrett dinner Monday evening, 
wherever that is. If you want to see him & ask him when that state¬ 
ment will be ready, he stops usually at the Brunswick, & goes a good 
deal to the Union League Club. 

Yrs truly 

SIC 
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To Mar\ Twain from /. R, Osgood 

Mch. 26, 1884 

Dear Clemens: 

Mr. Webster has shown us my letter of Apl. 5, 1882 proposing the 
terms of 7/4% for the first 50,000 copies, and agreeing to exempt you 
from the working expenses of the book. 1 This letter somehow failed to 
get copied, and we had lost sight of it. I suppose in view of it & taken 
in connection with the contract we are properly chargeable with the 
expenses in question, although the conditions of commission therein 
stated were afterwards modified. We have therefore agreed with Mr. 
Webster that we will assume these charges. 

The two other items alluded to in his letter, viz. Anthony’s time, 
and the losses by bad debts are properly chargeable to you both equi¬ 
tably and by understanding. Mr. Anthony’s time devoted to the placing 
and superintendence of the engravings and the oversight of the print¬ 
ing was as much a part of the manufacture of the book as the engrav¬ 
ing or printing itself. We were authorized to do what seemed best to 
us to secure a good result and we did for you just what we should have 
done, had the book been our own. We made no profit out of the 
charge in any way or shape. 

As to the losses, you must remember that I told you we could not 
be responsible for any losses on a 5% commission, to which you ac¬ 
ceded. I said we would administer the book to the best of our ability 
as against loss, and I think that the amount is pretty small considering 
the magnitude of the transaction. 

Trusting that this explanation and adjustment will be satisfactory to 
you, I am 

Yours truly 
J. R. Osgood 

It was this disagreement over costs that made Mark Twain decide 
to manufacture as well as publish his own books. 

The following notes on the matter, in Mark Twain’s writing, may 
not have any value for the general reader, but they are included for 
the benefit of those who are interested in the bookmaking of the 
period: — 

1 Life on the Mississippi. 
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50,000 books at 50 cents apiece is $25,000. 

At 60 they are $30,000. 

— (These cost 60.) 

At 45 0 (what they were to cost,)- $22,500. 

Green of New York said he would make them for 48. 


Paper . 11,581.67 

Engraving Plates . 868.79 

Sundry Engraving. 89.90 

Dies . 133*20 

Drawings . 2,437.00 

Electros & Compo. 1,766.69 

Press work . 3,900.00 

Binding. 13,803.34 

34.580.59 

Commission 4,878.19 

39,458.78 


There is possibly an overcharge on paper, of $356.50. If my memory 
serves me, it was to cost 8 cents. 


By the above showing, these books have cost 60 cents a copy, (in¬ 
stead of 45 or 47) — this excluding all items except paper, presswork 
& binding. Now we arc willing to pay 45 for cloth, & no more; the 
other 7,000 to be paid 35 per vol extra — say $2000 altogether; so the 
39,000 ought to have cost $24,000 instead of $29,284. 


Possible overcharge on paper .... $356.50 

310 reams unaccounted . 1,500.00 

Electros paid by Chatto. 500.00 

Anthony’s bill . 500.00 

2.856.50 

Excess over 454J in cost of 50,000 

books — 4,500.00 

7.356.50 


Told me in May, on way to Montreal, books w* cost 45^ & maybe less 
— showing a skeleton copy. 
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The books have cost $29,000 — 6o c apiece. 

It is $4,000 too much. 

Osgood did not use his best judgment, according to contract, when 
he allowed 10,000 books to be bound which he knew there was no 
sale for. 

Where is the rent &c of the New York office? Is that to come in, yet? 

Osgood laughed at Bliss’s pretending the books cost 60. — but his 
have cost the same. 

Bliss said he had to pay 10 or 10^ for paper on first edition. 

It has cost 24° to bind “Pros” — 

Plenty “sample books” & “Pros.” charged to me, but I don’t see 
where I have been paid back for them. Let us have the items of each 
— not have it bunched into an Omnibus bill for printing. 

Why those “returned” books? Were they sold? And if so, why 
wasn’t the money collected? 

I must repudiate all those. 

I authorized Webster to buy back books, but nobody else. I repudiate 
all other cases. 

It is plain that none of the books ought to have been sold in extra 
bindings, since the profit on such is much less than on cloth. If Osgood 
had been paying me 10 per cent royalty, he could not have afforded to 
sell any extra bindings. 

He has evidently paid a great deal too much for binding the high- 
priced books. See Bliss. 

Mch 27/84 

’-)ear Charley — 

The fact looks correct — that is, that this was a legitimate item of the 
“manufacture” — but the price / Inquire, & see what (his work was that 
was worth so much. How many hours — & how much an hour . 
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When we added $10,000 “addition” to this house, the architect drew 
all the plans, & gave personal attention to the building, for $500. & 
would have drawn the building contracts without additional charge. 

Alexander & Green charged me but $800. for that whole, long, com¬ 
plex Slote case. 

To approve & “place” 300 pictures, & contract for the drawing & 
processing of them is not a long or heavy job, I take it. If Anthony 
was hired to run through the MS & suggest things for illustration that 
seems kind of unnecessary, for the artist could have done that him¬ 
self. 

But find out what length of time Anthony put on this work, & 
what the system of charging is, — then we can come to a right judg¬ 
ment in this matter. y r 

SLC 

S. L. C. It isn’t worth while for Osgood to write me on isolated 
details — he can lay all his objections before me at one & the same 
time, through you when you come back here. 

Is the name Kimble? 

Mch 31/84 

Dear Charley — 

Is that artist’s name Kemble? — I can not recall that man’s name. Is 
that it ? There is a Kemble on “Life,” but is he the man who illustrated 
the applying of electrical protectors to door-knobs, door-mats &c & 
electrical hurriers to messengers, waiters, &c., 4 or 5 weeks ago. That is 
the man I want to try. y f 

SLC 

Osgood has sent me $2500. 

He wanted to try out Kemble for the Huckleberry Finn illustrations. 
In 1930 Kemble published an article in Colophon describing his joy 
when he landed the, job that was to make him famous. 

The next letter needs a little explaining. Mr. Cable, “to pay off his 
debt of gratitude for his recent entertainment in the Clemens’s home,” 
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as Mr. Paine puts it, got a lot of Mark Twain’s friends — one hundred 
and fifty of them — to write to him on April Fool’s Day asking for 
his autograph. They did — in various ways. One asked him to copy 
out a chapter from one of his books, another to copy some poetry for 
his son, since he wanted his boy to form a taste for elevated poetry, and 
it would “add considerable commercial value to have them in your 
handwriting.’’ And so on. Mr. Raymond’s errors are of course de¬ 
liberate: — 


S. S. Clemens, Esq. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Box 1465 
N. Y. City Mar. 31/84 


Dear Sir 

A friend has mentioned to me that he is about writing to you, re¬ 
questing your autograph; arid it occurs to me that it will be saving 
you trouble if I ask you to send one to me at the same time. Please 
write on a sheet of linen paper, not ruled, 10" X 12" in size, and free 
from blots. Arnold’s writing fluid is preferred; and an original senti¬ 
ment, as characteristic and humorous as possible, should be prefixed. 
I should be obliged, if you would also add to your signature “Author 
of the Schoolmaster Abroad.” 

Yrs. truly, 

R. W. Raymond 



CHAPTER 




Apl. 12/84 

Dear Charley — 

Here is a question which has been settled not less than 30 times, & 
always in the same way — & yet you asked me about it once more in 
the cars. This is the answer — & it has never received any other: The 
boo\ is to be issued when a big edition has been sold — & not before. 

Now write it up somewhere, & keep it in mind; & let us consider that 
question settled, & answered, and done with. 

There is no date for the book. It can issue the 1st of December if 
40,000 have been sold. It must wait till they are sold, if it is seven 
years. 

Write it up, & don’t forget it any more. 


I sent the MS. to-day. Let Kemble rush — time is already growing 
short. As fast as he gets through with the chapters, take them & read 
& select your matter for your canvassing book. Yrs S L C 

Remember, Osgood fooled away no end of time on his canvassing 
book, & then got out one that was eminently calculated to destroy the 
sale. 


Monday, Apl. 14/84 

Dear Charley — 

Keep it diligently in mind that we don’t issue till we have made a 
big sale . Bliss never issued with less than 43,000 orders on hand, ex¬ 
cept in one instance — & it usually took him 5 or 6 months* canvassing 
to get them. 
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Get at your canvassing early, & drive it with all your might, with 
the intent & purpose of issuing on the 10th (or 15th) of next December 
(the best time in the year to tumble a big pile into the trade) —but if 
we haven’t 40,000 orders then, we simply postpone publication till 
we’ve got them. It is a plain, simple policy, & would have saved both 
of my last books if it had been followed. There is not going to be any 
reason whatever, why this book should not succeed — & it shall & 
must . 

If we make any change, it must be simply a change from 40,000 to 
50,000 before issuing. The Tramp issued with 48,000. 


Be particular & don’t get any of that old matter into your canvassing 
book — (the raft episode.) 

Yrs 

SLC 

Susie has invented a musical game which we may perhaps publish, 
anonymously. 


I think we’ll publish “1002,” anonymously, in a 15 or 20 cent form, 
right after Huck. 

SLC 

The “raft episode,” originally in Huckleberry Finn , was lifted out 
to form a chapter in Life on the Mississippi . 

Susie was a brilliant child, but as far as I know the musical game 
was never heard of again. The news of it probably gave my father 1 
cold chills. 


Apt . 22/84 

Dear Charley — 

Yes, I think the raft chapter, can be left wholly out, by heaving in 
a paragraph to say Huck visited the raft to find out how far it might 
be to Cairo, but got no satisfaction. Even this is not necessary unless 
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that raft-visit is referred to later in the book. I think it is, but am not 
certain. 


Didn’t you get those acceptances out of Osgood? You will be having 
sharp need of that money before long, & you better make him pony up. 
Hardly any of the sum is in dispute, & there is no propriety in his 
delaying to pay. He has already delayed so long that he has just about 
annulled any half-promise to let him give acceptances instead of cash. 


Yes, send me the pictures by batches of half a dozen or more. 


Yes, I want Howells to have carte blanche in making corrections. 

I don’t believe Howells’s proposed book would sell by subscription. 
Keep the idea in mind, however; don’t throw it away. It couldn’t be 
published till after my book, though. We shall need all spare cash for 
that. And thanks to Mr. Osgood, spare cash is main scarce. 

Yrs 
S LC 

It must be remembered that at this time my father was New York 
agent for all of Osgood’s publications, as well as in entire charge of 
Life on the Mississippi subscriptions. From the records I have found 
it appears that this involved a good deal of work. 


Apl. 25/84 

Dear Charley — 

Show him this. It is 300 shares Oregon Trans-Continental. It cost me 
73. It is now worth 15 or 16. If sold at that, it would leave me 500. If 
it goes down to 10 ,1 shall be called on for additional “Margin.” Dean 
Sage bought it for me a year ago, just as I had sworn off permanently 
from stocks (speculative ones.) It went up to 98 — he was very sick 
at (he time, & so gave no orders to sell, & so I got caught. 
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Ask Sage if he can help you to any points. If he can’t, go ahead & 
keep it or sell it, just as you please. I am perfectly indifferent as to 
what figure you sell at, or how long you keep it. I Ve had enough, & 
don’t wish to ever look at a stock report again. 


I shall be down next Tuesday, and can see you either at the Bruns¬ 
wick or at Lawrence Hutton’s house (229 W 34th) in the evening. I 
think the latter. Yes, I mean to stop there. 

Yrs 
SL C 

Apl. 28/84 

Dear Charley — 

Call at Lawrence Hutton’s, 229 W. 34th Wednesday morning 9 
o’clock, & walk up to the station with me. That’ll answer. Remind me 
to give you all of Huc\ Finn that Howells has revised for the artist & 
printer. 

* Yrs 

SL C 

Apl. 30/84 

Dear Charley — 

If Mallory still has the P & Pauper, write him a note that will bring 
it back to you. I don’t want any nonsense out of that man. 

Ys 

SLC 

On a letter written to my father, Kemble sketched a picture of 
himself trying to draw the illustrations for Huckleberry Finn with the 
movers at work: — 


May 1 st, 84 

Dear Mr. Webster — 

I cannot have many of the illustrations finished until the latter part 
of next week, as we all have the moving craze & are experiencing such 
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May 7/84 

Dear Charley — 

I returned the book-back. All right & good, & will answer; athough 
the boy’s mouth is a trifle more Irishy than necessary. 

Did you say paper had been offered you at 7c which you could 
hardly tell from 8c paper — or to that effect ? If so, why not take it ? 

I’ve got some business to talk with you — notion to print a very 
small book for railway circulation. 

You might come here a day before you are due at Crown Point, & go 
from here there via Springfield & Albany, perhaps. 

Yr 

SLC 

Now and then Mark Twain would remember the Sellers play. He 
sends Webster the end of a letter he has received from Howells, with 
his own comment: — 


Boston, May 10, 1884 

By the way, there is a young fellow, playing here in a thing called 
The Rag Baby, who c’d do Sellers perfectly well. His name is Frank 
Daniel, and he does an amateur pugilist and walkist, named Sport. 
If he comes to Hartford be sure to see him. If we could get Eugene 
Tomkins of the Boston Theatre, who is managing this play, to take 
hold of the Sellers play, it’s fortune would be made. 

Yours ever, 

W. D. Howells 

If you have had no correspondence with Raymond, Charley, maybe 
it would be well for you to write Howells & suggest that he have a 
talk with this manager about the Sellers play. 

SLC 

Denver, Colo. May 11, 1884 

Chas. L. Webster Esq. 

My dear Sir 

In reply to your favor of May 5th I cannot accept your proposition. 
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If you will consider it for one moment you will see how ruinous it 
would be for me to do so. I would perhaps play the piece in what is 
termed one night towns to three or four hundred dollars — and to 
pay a royalty of one hundred dollars would leave me on the wrong 
side of the ledger. I wish you would put the play on the market, you 
would then ascertain its commercial value. I hjiow my offer is in ex¬ 
cess of any you will receive and is the very best I can make. 

Yours &c. 

John T. Raymond 


May 12/84 


Dear Charley — 

Parsloe and Aldrich arc not in Europe, they arc playing in the 
West. 

I’m beginning to look for you here, now. 


Yr 

SL C 


My mother likes to tell the story of how Uncle Sam came to see 
them on 57th Street in New York and saw the name of Charlie Parsloe 
on an apartment in the same building. He came up and said, “Why, 
I’ve been looking all over for Parsloe.” New Yorkers have always been 
unaware that they have neighbors. 


May 19 [1884] 

Dear Charley — 

. . . Send me a copy of the “Rubayat of Omar Khayam” — pub¬ 
lished by Osgood. 

Osgood is about to sail for Europe —get everything squared up 
before he leaves. 

Yrs 

SLC 


Dear Charley — 

Accept Raymond’s offer. 


Hartford, May 23/84 
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The paper bargain is splendid — & also the bargains for binding. 

I am mortal glad to hear you have got everything squared up with 
Osgood. 

Order 30,000 copies of Huck Finn to be printed & bound. The same 
to be paid for in cash on delivery. 

Of course get into the contract as good terms as you can for subse¬ 
quent editions to consist of 2,000 or 3,000 or 5,000 each. 

Begin your canvass early, & drive it; for if, by the 5th of December, 
we have 40,000 orders, we will publish on the 15th, & “dump” books 
the same day & catch the holiday trade. Otherwise we will continue 
the canvass till we strike the full figure of 40,000 orders. 

Now let’s never allow ourselves to thinly of issuing with any less 
than 40,000 while there’s the ghost of a show to get them. 

Did you get from Osgood the sketches that were crowded out of 
the White Elephant? 

Yrs 

SLC 
May 24/84 

Dear Charley — 

Some of the pictures are good, but none of them are very very good. 
The faces are generally ugly, & wrenched into over-expression amount¬ 
ing sometimes to distortion. As a rule (though not always) the people 
in these pictures are forbidding and repulsive. Reduction will modify 
them, no doubt, but it can hardly make them pleasant folk to look 
at. An artist shouldn’t follow a book too literally, perhaps — if this 
is the necessary result. And mind you, much of the drawing, in these 
pictures is careless & bad. 

The pictures will do — they will just barely do — & that is the best 
I can say for them. 

The frontispiece has the usual blemish — an ugly, ill-drawn face. 
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Huck Finn is an exceedingly good-hearted boy, & should carry a 
good & good-looking face. 

Don’t dishearten the artist — show him where he has improved, 
rather than where he has failed, & punch him up to improve more. 

Suppose you have one of the pictures reduced & printed — then we 
can get a satisfying idea of the thing. 


Please send a cloth Prince & Pauper to Mrs. H. G. Brooks, care of 
Remsen Brooks, 80 Broadway. 


yrs 

SLC 


Remsen Brooks is the little boy he threatened to “have for breakfast” 
fifteen years earlier. 


Notes 

First. Hand Prince & Pauper to Mallory. If you arrive at no trade 
with him — then 

Second. Write Parsloe & Aldrich — or rather, go & see them, & 
propose the Tom Sawyer play. 


Chatto & Windus, 214 Piccadilly, London. Tell them Tauchnitz has 
applied to me for Huckleberry Finn; therefore will they please write 
him that I have referred the matter to them, it being a thing over 
which I have no authority, having long ago placed the European busi¬ 
ness in their hands exclusively. 

Both pieces. 


(P. & Pauper to be offered to Mallory, & Sawyer to Daly.) 

Whenever, after the first fort-night, the gross receipts fall below 
$2500 per week, I can require that the play be sent immediately to 
the country, if I choose (or be so sent after giving the management a 
month’s notice?) 

Whenever, in the country, the gross receipts fall below $2500 a 
week, I may retire the piece, & it then reverts to my possession. 
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But neither play shall be removed from the stage while the gross 
receipts continue to reach $2500 per week 
Both pieces. 

They are to put up the capital. 

My pay is to begin after they have got the capital back — (which 
capital shall not exceed $3,000 — & the amount shall be proven by 
vouchers). 

My pay shall be one-half the gross proceeds after they shall have 
deducted $200 or $250 per night for expenses. My pay for matinees 
shall be one half of the gross after they shall have deducted $50 or 
$100 for expenses. 

Mad. Sq. shall agree to cast Burroughs for one part & another as 
good as she for the other; both in town & country. (Couldn’t they get 
Miss Rehan?) 

5th Ave. shall agree to cast Lewis & Rehan for Tom & Huck, both 
in town & country. 

Full accounts & the money shall come weekly to Webster — & the 
vouchers also when required. 

They shall do everything they can to make the plays go. 

Each play must be put on the stage at a distinctly named date, not 
later than Oct. 1 — failure in this respect to cost a money penalty, of 
$1000 in each case, & the plays to become my sole property there & 
then, to do as I please with. 

I can see managers rushing to sign a contract like that. I don’t 
know what it cost to put on a play, but Uncle Sam certainly pared 
them down pretty close. Today it would cost $20,000 at the very 
least. And Uncle Sam wanted the finest actors in the country. 

His version of The Prince and the Pauper was'not produced — it 
was too thin and slight — but five years later the book -was dramatized 
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by Miss Abby Richardson and produced by Daniel Frohman. Elsie 
Leslie Lyde played the double role of the two boys. It was a fair 
success. 

May 31/84 

Dear Charley — 

Tfie contracts you have made are beyond praise. If we had had 
such on those other books I would have come out a good deal better. 


The project of a 20 or 25-cent book has been now so much delayed 
that I am in a serious quandary about it. Let us dispose of the ques¬ 
tion straight off. Suppose you just give one solid day to catching that 
American News manager; & if you fail to collar him, tell me so, & 
I will drop the idea out of my program & send the bicycle article to 


the Sun. 


Yr truly 


S L C 


I have read Uncle Sam’s article on learning to ride a bicycle, and I 
think parts of it are good. It was never published. 

func 6/84 

Dear Charley — 

The cheap book is given up — but keep your figures, we might need 
them another time. 

I revised, & doctored, & worked at the bicycle article, but it was no 
use, I didn’t like it at all — so I tore it up. Tear up the MS. one in your 
possession. I will not tackle the subject again till next fall. I go to 
wor\ now, on regular work, as soon as we reach Elmira. 

If you sec Dana tell him I can’t do any miscellaneous work in the 
summer — I have to have all the time for regular work. Give him no 
notion that I’m going to write anything for his purpose. 

Charley, there is a drawingroom car on the Lackawanna train which 
we usually take, & it has large compartments. I want a large com¬ 
partment for Juno 18, & 3 chairs besides. You may attend to it. Can’t 
afford a special this year. y r 

SLC 
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Sunday 

Dear Charley — 

No, I want a special sleeping car — dern the drawing room car. 
Put it on the D L & W train leaving Hoboken the morning of 
Wednesday the 18th. We shall arrive in New York Tuesday Evening. 
Provide a comfortable chair for Livy, Charley — she doesn’t like the 
sleeping-car seats. 

Yrs 

SLC 

Mark Twain’s moods may have changed rather frequently, but there 
never was any variation in his affection for Livy. He was an advanced 
thinker of his day on everything but love and marriage. When Maxim 
Gorky came to this country Mark Twain was one of the first to 
welcome him — and one of the first to drop him when it transpired 
that Gorky had brought along his mistress. 



CHAPTER 


&)e€W 


June 11/84 

Dear Charley — 

I have reshipped the pictures to you. I knew Kemble had it in him, 
if he would only modify his violences & come down to careful, pains¬ 
taking work. This batch of pictures is most rattling good. They please 
me exceedingly. 

But you must knock out one of them — the lecherous old rascal 

kissing the girl at the campmeeting. It is powerful good, but it mustn’t 

go in — don’t forget it. Let’s not make any pictures of the campmeeting. 

The subject won’t bear illustrating. It is a disgusting thing, & pictures 

are sure to tell the truth about it too plainly. 

Spread your general agencies all around — This book will have a big 

sale. v 

Yrs 

SLC 


June 12/84 


Yes, Charley, I want some of those hand-grenades. 
Say about 

1 dozen for the stable 6cc. 

Yz do “ “ cellar. 

Yz do 44 “ main hall. 

Yi “ “ 44 our kitchen. 

Yi 44 44 our bathroom. 

Yz 44 44 the nursery. 

1 dozen for billiard room. 

4 l /z dozen — or 6 dozen. 

I reckon that’s enough, ain’t it? 


Yr 

SLC 
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These hand-grenades were for defensive purposes only — against fire. 
It is fortunate that he bought them. The story goes that one day he 
was playing billiards by himself when the servants discovered a fire 
in the room. He stopped playing long enough to throw a hand grenade 
on the fire. 


Elmira, June 24 

Dear Charley — 

I ran the risk of being mistaken, for that P. O. Department art 
always changing & distorting their rules. 

If Osgood doesn’t pay that $825 instantly, my notion is that you had 
better bring suit — & do it before he gets out of the country. Better 
tell him I have so instructed you. 

I enclose check for the $6,719.45. 

2 7 _ 


[Pencil 

Notation] 


6746.45 

540-13 

7286.58 


Yr truly 

S L Clemens 


From Charles L. Webster to S . L. Clemens 

Office of Charles L. Webster & Co., Publishers, 

658 Broadway, cor. Bond Street, New York 

Mark Twain’s books and 

OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 

June 25 th 1884 

Dear Uncle Sam : 

Your check for $6,719.45 came duly at hand, for which please receive 
thanks. 

Enclosed is an ad. which I cut out of the New York World of 
June 23d. 

What can we do about it? I will see that the Osgoods pay that 
balance. 

Yours Truly 

Chas. L. Webster 
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The clipping pasted to the letter is an advertisement of Mark 
Twain’s works in paper covers at fifty cents, put out by The Frank 
Coker News Company of Talladega, Alabama. The answer is written 
on the letter, in pencil: — 

Dr Charley: If the American Pub will immediately bring suit & 
smash these pirates, all right; but otherwise I know what I will do. 
Notify Bliss that I expect him to protect and defend my copyrights 
(all that his Co has anything to do with) promptly & thoroughly. Ask 
him to tell you what he is going to do, & when. 

Keep watch, & if he does nothing, let me presently know about it. 

Yr truly 

S L Clemens 

P.S. Your aunt Livy found that chair exceedingly comfortable. 


June 25 

Dear Charley — 

It occurs to me, now, that on the pilot house of that steamboat-wreck 
the artist has put Texas — having been misled by some of Huck’s re¬ 
marks about the boat’s “texas” — a thing which is a part of every 
boat. That word had better be removed from that pilot house — that 
is where a boat’s name is put, & that particular boats name was, Walter 
Scott, I think. It is mentioned in a later chapter. 

SL C 

Mark Twain’s comments enclose the note from Mcttic Curry that 
follows: — 

Send her a cloth copy, Charley. 

S L C 

Nevada, [ written in by S L C] 
Carson, June nth 

Mr. Sam Clemens — 

Dear Friend — 

I am in great trouble and appeal to you for aid — I want “Tom 
Sawyer” very much, indeed, I do not think I can live much longer 
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without him, and am too poor to buy him. Will you send me a copy ? 
And oblige — 

Your Sincere Friend 

[written in by S L C] Miss Mettie Curry 

Carson City 
Nevada 

Write Miss Mettie Curry a note, Charley, saying I have instructed 
you to send the book. 

SLC 
July 1/84 

Dear Charley — 

How much was it that you paid out for Mr. Howells on grape- 
scissor account? 


Bear in mind that as soon as Huck Finn is published, you will go to 
work & publish one or two of the historical games — so be governed 
accordingly. There’s bushels of dividends in those games. 

You want to look out for the Canadian pirates. Bliss used to swear 
that they laid in with pressmen & printing-office boys & bought advance 
sheets of one of my books & got the book out before we did. They 
could play the mischief with us, now, if they should beat us out a 
month or two with this book. They will try. 


Kemble’s pictures are mighty good, now. 

Yrs 

SLC 

The grape scissors were an invention of Mr. Howells’s father. 

July 2/84 

Dear Charley — 

The Osgoods gave you the type-writered tale, “1,002,” & you handed 
it to me; but I don’t remember that you gave me the 113 (or 121) 
pictures that belong with it. I don’t remember seeing a single one of 
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the pictures. If they didn’t give them to you, you may apply to them 
again. 

Yrs 

SLC 

They didn’t return all of the old “left-over” matter, either; but that 
I don’t care for. 


July 5/84 

Dear Charley — 

As a general thing, no quotations are needed. In the instance men¬ 
tioned they were not necessary. 

Keep an eye out, & see if the ad. of the Alabama pirates disappears 
from the newspapers. 

If it doesn’t disappear pretty soon, I will try to take my copyrights 
away from the Am. Co. 

Yrs truly 

S L Clemens 


July 5/84 

Dear Charley — 

Yes, let Raymond see copy of play. 

When you come to make contract with him, try to leave as few 
loopholes as possible, or he will be a big annoyance to you. 

P. & P. 
received. 


He will report to you, not me. 


Yr truly 

S L Clemens 


Uncle Sam is getting soft, letting an actor sec a play before he agrees 
to act in it. 


July 6/84 

Dear Charley — 

Send to me, right away, a book by Lieut. Col. Dodge, USA, called 
“25 Years on the Frontier” — or some such title — I don’t remember 
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just what. Maybe it is "25 Years Among the Indians,” or maybe “25 
Years in the Rocky Mountains.” But the name of the author will guide* 
you. I think he has written only the one book; & so any librarian can tell 
you the title of it. 

I want several other personal narratives of life & adventure out yonder 
on the Plains & in the Mountains, if you can run across them.— 
especially life among the Indians . Send what you can find. I mean to 
take Huck Finn out there. 

[Crossed out: Send me Washington Irving’s] 

Yrs truly 

S L Clemens 


The real Huck Finn, Tom Blankenship, did go out West and be¬ 
came a judge. The book character must have had a strong resemblance 
to the original, for my mother had only read a few pages of Tom 
Sawyer to her mother when Pamela said “Why, that’s Tom Blanken¬ 
ship!” 

Some of the Hannibal stories Uncle Sam used in his books my 
mother heard from the family in a slightly different version. The story 
of the man who bought the pelts stolen from his own attic really 
happened, but with a slightly different twist. The man was known 
for his closeness, and bought the pelts at such a low price that he must 
have known that they were stolen goods. Another Hannibal story was 
about his son, who tried to get his girl into the circus at half-price as 
a minor. She was terribly mortified, and her grandmother, who was 
behind her, reached over and paid the extra money. 

The story of Jim Wolfe’s falling into the candy was true, Pamela 
told her daughter. It was at Pamela’s party that he fell into it. Years 
later, at Orion’s funeral, my mother met Jim Wolfe. 


Elmira, July 10 

Dear Charley & Annie — 

Your aunt Livy & I congratulate you & rejoice with you. There is 
nothing so valuable in a home as a baby — & no young home is com¬ 
plete without a baby — a baby & a cat. Some people scorn a cat & 
think it not an essential; but the Clemens tribe are not of these. I send 
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my little name-sake love & greeting, & all good wishes—& his mother 
too. 

Yr truly 

S L Clemens 

Uncle Sam sent the baby a silver mug and a spoon, and later I was 
used as the guinea pig for one of his greatest inventions — a bed- 
clamp to keep children from kicking off the covers. But it didn’t work 
so well in my case, much to his indignation. There was nothing wrong 
with the bed-clamp — it was either the baby or the way it was hitched 
on. He probably suggested to my mother to get another baby. 

[Elmira] July io 

Dear Charley — 

It seems to me that an artist must surely sit up nights to think out 

ways of being a d-d fool. Gerhardt hjiows we are not in Hartford, 

yet he must go & send his d-d statue there , & ask that it be reshipped 

thence to 6 East 23d St New York for exhibition. 

Now when you get a chance will you just go to work & collar that 
little statue & stop it from getting to Hartford? Just hang on to it till 
6 east 23d street is ready to take it & exhibit it. 

I could swear my teeth loose over this d-d idiocy. 

Yr truly 

SLC 

We don’t want it till autumn. 

The reader must understand that when Uncle Sam calls a man a 
damned fool it doesn’t mean that there is any friction between them. 
Gerhardt was a young sculptor whom Uncle Sam had taken under 
his wing. He comes into this story again later when he makes a bust 
of General Grant, and later a death mask. 


Bliss’s ck rec’d. 

Don’t want the Texas Siftings book. 


July 10 
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Give our love to Annie & the baby. 

Package has arrived — Buffalo Bill’s book, I hope. 

SLC 
Elmira, July 11 

Dear Charley — 

Am. Pub. Co’s check received. Now for Slote & Co’s. 

As you have a couple of dull months, now, suppose you tackle my 
to-be-patented portable calendar, & heave your surplus energies into it. 

Yr truly 
SLC 

I don’t know what this “portable” calendar was. I thought nearly any 
calendar was portable. Later on he speaks of a “perpetual” calendar, 
probably the same one. 

Now, enter the furnace. This villain frequently came between my 
father and his less important duties like the publishing of Huckleberry 
Finn . 


[Elmira] July 13/84 

Dear Charley — 

Our furnace at home has never warmed the house sufficiently. Our 
neighbor Newton Case has the same kind (hot water) made by the 
same man. He had him add more grate-surface or something, at no 
great expense, & it rectified the trouble. Case gave me 2 addresses, one 
of which he knew to be the right man (Chas. R. Ellis, 182 Centre 
Street, New York) & “John Alison, Centre Street.” 

He thought Ellis was the one that fixed his furnace, but it might 
have been Alison. I wish you would get the one that is the right one 
& take him to our house & let him show you & convince you what fix¬ 
ing h necessary (go over on the corner & see Mr. Case & his furnace 
& talk with him,) & make a contract with the man & have our furnace 
made sufficient. If you don’t go up yourself, the man will say we need 
a new furnace & a bigger one, whereas maybe we don’i. Will you do 
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that when Annie gets well & strong? Don’t forget. Talk with Patrick, 
too. 

S L C 

July 13/84 

Dear Charley — 

When you strike something which you want to recommend that we 
tackle, go ahead & recommend it & give your reasons. But a mere 
blind conundrum, without either recommendations or reasons, is a 
sort of thing which I don’t want the bother of trying to answer. 

Now in the matter of that campaign book, — which is business, pure 
& simple, & clear out of my line — you just work out the answer your¬ 
self, & then tell me what it is, if favorable. I am not finding fault, I 
am merely establishing a judicious & useful rule, for the future. 

Yr truly 
SLC 

To get back some of the money he had been spending Mark Twain 
now arranged to go back to the platform he hated, and undertook a 
reading tour with George W. Cable. Major J. B. Pond was his manager. 
Mark Twain at this time was just short of fifty years old. 

July 15/84 

Dear Charley — 

Draw up my contract with Pond (Everett House.) I mean, you & he 
draw it up together; — to-wit: 

1. I am to read during November (after the 4th which is election 
day) December, (to about 21st), January (after a holiday of nearly or 
about ten days) & February. The readings to be within those 4 months. 

2. Pond to furnish Cable to me, & pay him $450 & expenses per 
week. — Cable’s pay to begin the day we begin to read, & so continue, 
by the week. If our holiday begin when a week is unfinished, that 
week to be finished after said holiday. The last week of the reading, 
if it be an unfinished week, to be paid for at the rate of $450 per week 
& expenses. 

During the siege. Cable is to be paid whether our time is filled or 
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not; but he is not to be paid in cases where he is absent from his post 
on account of sickness or other cause. 

3. Pond is to go with us all the time; & when he cannot be with 
us he must send his brother. (O W Pond) 

4. Pond must furnish us a treasurer, or some such official, & name 
his price. 

5. Pond must attend to everything which comes under the head ol 
business —halls, route, printing, prices, &c, deciding all business ques 
tions himself, & asking no advice of me — though he may bother you 
with such things as much as he wants to. 

It is Pond’s menagerie, not mine; & he must put himself to the front, 
all the time, as boss & head-ringmaster. 

6. Preliminarily, this show must be exhibited from 6 to 10 times 
before it appears in any metropolis, so that Cable & I can weed our 
program & get our hands in. This is imperative . 

7. Pond must make the journeys as short & easy as circumstances 
will allow; for I am old & shaky, & a breakdown would be expensive. 

[.Number 8 was omitted .] 

9. Pond is to have 10 per cent of the profits of the raid for his 
services. 

10. Pond to send you a detailed daily or weekly (as you shall agree 
between you) account of the receipts & disbursements; & pay over to 
me, daily, what is coming to me. 

11. If by chance we should ever give more than 2 matinees in one 
week, Cable to be paid $60 extra for each matinee after the second. 

(10 or 11 days’ holiday — from Dec. 20 (Saturday night after perform¬ 
ance) to & including New Years’ Day — ought to be enough. 

The route should be so arranged as to place me in Canada Dec. 18, 
19, & 20, so that if you are then ready to issue the book I can copyright 
it & issue it there at the same time. 

It might turn out that you hadn’t your 40,000 orders by that time; 
so, the route had better be so arranged as to throw me into Canada 3 
days again, 4 or 5 weeks later, if this can conveniently be done. 

Yr truly 

S L Clemens 
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It may be that you & Pond will have to come up here to put the final 
touches on the contract. I believe I have got in all the details he & I 
talked about, but am not sure. 

It appears from the above that Uncle Sam is still firm about Huc\ 
Finn's 40,000 advance sale, whether or not he misses the Christmas 
trade. In Fredonia we sometimes traded jackknives “sight unseen,” 
and generally both parties were the losers, as each knife was either 
minus a handle or minus blades, or both. Uncle Sam seems to have 
wanted to sell his book sight unseen. This may be reasonable in the 
case of nonfiction, when the subject of a book is a big selling point, 
but fiction must sell entirely on the name of the author and the 
persuasiveness of the canvasser if it is sold before publication. Usually 
fiction sells because it is boosted by its readers. My father seems to 
have had more confidence in the public’s reception of Huckleberry 
Finn than Uncle Sam had. 


July 17/84 

Dear Charley — 

The Pacific Coast is a matter of pure business. I haven’t anything 
to do with it, — & I haven’t any preferences in the matter of agencies. 
Take the matter into your own hands & do whatever seems to you best. 


The book you sent is the right one, even if it hasn't “25 years” in its 
title. Don’t need any more Injun books. 

Yrs. S L C 

July 22/84 

Dear Charley — 

Yes, this contract sounds right. 

The salary named by Pond for treasurer was small. Maybe you & 
he better decide on a sum & put it in the contract, along with a proviso 
that it must not be enlarged without my concurrence. 

In Cable’s case, of course “expenses” merely means his food, lodging 
& transportation; & so it may be as well to use those words instead of 
“all” expenses. If he should become unmanageable & go to thrashing 
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people, I should not want to have to pay his daily police court ex¬ 
penses. And it will be just like him to do that. 

The substitute for Pond ought to be somebody who can be changed, 
for another, upon complaint from Cable or me. No complaint is likely 
to be made, but a body can’t tell. 

You needn’t use the Idnguage of my penciled notes in margin of 
contract, but merely the idea. 

Glad to hear well of Annie & the boy. 

Yrs. 

S L C 

In case any reader should be misled, it might be well to mention that 
Cable had a sweet nature and was very religious. 


Elmira, July 24/84 

Dear Charley — 

Can you alter the title-page so as to say, “Time, forty to fifty years 
ago” instead of 
“Time, forty years ago.” 


If the printing isn’t begun, you can make the alteration, of course 
— so do it; but if it has begun, never mind, let it go. 

Yr truly 
SLC 

Aug. 7/84 

Dear Charley — 

I miscalculated my fortitude. I can't read any more proof. I sent 
this batch to Howells without glancing at it — except to note that that 
proof reader had left it to me to mark turned letters under cuts! 
Howells will maybe return it to you to read — in which case you may 
send it to me again, & I will get my profanity together & tackle it. 

Yr 


SLC 
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Aug ii 

Dear Charley — 

Most of this proof was clean & beautiful, & a pleasure to read; but 
the rest of it was read by that blind idiot whom I have cursed so much, 
& is a disgraceful mess. 

Send me slips from where the frauds arrive & sit down to supper 
in Miss Mary’s house, up to slip No. 73. 

Send me also slips from No. 75 up to 81. % 

And insist that the rest of the proofs be better read. 

Yrs. 

SLC 

Aug. 14 

Dear Charley — 

The missing galleys are the ones I sent to Howells, no doubt. In that 
case I don’t need to re-read them. 

If all the proofs had been as well read as the first 2 or 3 chapters 
were, I should not have needed to see the revises at all. On the con¬ 
trary it was the worst & silliest proof-reading I have ever seen. It was 
never read by copy at all — not a single galley of it. 

As to the game, the only hurry is this: our caveat had only a year 
to run, I think — & the year is now just about up. 

Yrs 

SLC 


Silver Lake 

Elmira, Aug 16/84 

Dear Charley — 

Very good. Put $750. worth on the furnace, & let the nursery go. 
Charley, have the men instructed to confine themselves strictly to 
the cellar. There can’t be any occasion for their going up into the 
house. If they should go up stairs, all the damage done in the house 
in the last two months would be laid on them. I hope they will have 
the right kind of a man along to boss them. 

I’m glad that job is provided for, & am much obliged to you. 

Yr truly 

S L Clemens 
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Aug. 19 

Dear Charley — 

If you have a copy of the Sellers play, I wish you would send it to me. 

If you haven’t, ask Howells if he has. 

And if he hasn’t, I hope you will run up to Hartford at your very 
earliest “idle moment” & look in the safe & in the billiard room. There 
must be a copy somewhere. 

I’m going to elaborate it into a novel. 

Gerhardt is completing a most excellent bust of me. 

Yr truly 

S L Clemens 

The first page of the next letter is missing. Page 2 begins with a 
postscript at the top: — 

Don’t forget to patent 
the game. 

Charley, the seasons are all dull with Slote & Co. of late years. From 
a profit of f 12,000 in 6 mos. (1878) on the Scrap-book, it has now 
dwindled to $800 for the same half-year. Won’t Koch & Co buy the Slote 
two-third interest? They ought to get it for next to nothing; then I 
would buy my one-third interest. 

As to the statuette, you know it is to go to the Art Exhibition, I 
told you of, in 23d St. That’s all / know. 6 E. 23d St., Madison Square 
South . It opens September 1. 


Elmira, Sept. 1/84 

Dear Charley : 

That question appears to answer itself: if the Am. Pub. Co. will not 
give you terms on Tom Sawyer which will afford you a profit, does not 
that end the project? 

When you send me pirate ads which are calculated to enrage me, 
I wish you would also send me a form for a letter to the Am. Pub. Co 
to fit the case. You lay me liable to make trouble* under a sudden & 
frantic impulse when there is no occasion for it. Besides, the episode 
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unfits me for work for a week afterward. I have lost $3,000 worth of 
time over this pirate business, & I do not see where any good has 
been done, unless the erection of a quarrel with the Pub. Co can come 
under that head. 

If you would help me get along with the Pub Co. we could doubt¬ 
less manage them to our advantage; but I have no diplomacy in my 
own nature, & you don’t suggest any to me. Try to remember that I 
fly off the handle altogether too easily, & that you want to think twice 
before you send me irritating news. 

As to the prizes, you can think that out & decide upon it much 
better than I can. It is not my function to help arrive at conclusions 
in business matters. The thing should not be submitted to me except 
in a completed & determined form — then my function comes in: & 
it is merely & solely to approve or disapprove. 

This is the first summer which I have lost. I haven’t a paragraph to 
show for my 3-months’ working-season. But there was no help for it 
— been in the doctor’s hands the greater part of the time. 

I have foolishly gone so far with the Am Pub Co that I must now 
go on, if Whitford thinks it a winning case — which he won’t. 

We shall reach our hotel the evening of Sept. 16. And thenceforward 
we can meet when there is business to be discussed — it is the only 
good way. 

Yr truly 
SLC 

Do not imagine from anything in this, that I misappreciate you. No, 
I am at loggerheads with myself . 


Sept 5/84 

Dear Charley — 

Isn’t this part of the furnace bill, & doesn’t it come into the $750 
contract? If not, return it to me & I will pay it. 

Don’t go away, Charley, without first completing my contract with 
Pond. 

Yr truly 
SLC 
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Sept 5/84 

Dear Charley — 

Please hand these in at the Am. Ex. & make [Crossed out: complaint] 
inquiry for me. I paid up in full last March (I don’t know but you 
conveyed the check yourself) & I was to receive full dividend in Sep¬ 
tember — but it appears that some of these shares are still called “half- 
paid.” 

I do seem to be receiving a full dividend — ain’t I ? Then why arc 
the shares called “half-paid?” They must have got my check. Dog-gone 
it I don’t want to have to pay that money again — not if I can help it. 

Ah, if Providence had only put it into your head to call for money 
ten days sooner! I could have sold my Union Pacific at 56 — a profit of 
$3,400 .1 must sell to-day at 47 or along there. I’m out of luck this year. 

You mustn’t feel it necessary to join teams with the Am Pub on 
Tom Sawyer unless you can ma\e money by it. 

Hand Raymond’s play to me when I pass through New York — or 
let one of your men do it if you are away. I can’t do anything to it 
till I get home. I will then add that speech. 

We can’t re-write the play; but Raymond’s ideas are good, & if we 
had had them in the beginning wc could have used them to good 
advantage. 

Yrs. 

SLC 

There seems to be an undercurrent of reproach to my father for 
not asking for money sooner, and to Raymond for not suggesting im¬ 
provements before he read the play. 

Sept 8/84 

Dear Charley — 

Here is a photograph from the bust. How would it do to heliotype 
it (reducing it to half the present size), & make a frontispiece of it 
for Huck Finn, with 

Mark Twain 

from the bust by Karl Gerhardt 

printed under it. 
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Would the whole thing (binding into the book included), cost 
more than 2 cents? Otherwise we couldn’t afford it. And could we 
delay the canvassing copies & put it in them ? I suppose it would help 
sell the book. 

If you think well of the idea, you might write the heliotype people 
& ask their terms for 20,000 copies (and as many more as we may in 
future require,) mounted & ready for binding. 

If the terms were favorable you’d have to go to Boston & give minute 
directions & draw a contract requiring delivery of the things on or 
before a certain date, with penalty for failure. 

Yr truly 
SLC 


The Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago 

Sept 9 1884 

Chas L. Webster Esq. 

Dr Sir 

I have just finished rereading the play — and am convinced that in 
its present form it would not prove successful. I return the manuscript 
by express to your address. Thanking you for your courtesy 

I am 

Yours &c. 

Jno T. Raymond 

If the play is altered and made longer I should be pleased to read it 
again J. T. R. 

Saturday p.m. 

Dear Charley — 

The bust was made in Elmira & is just finished. The photos were 
taken here & I have the negatives myself. But do nothing in the matter 

unless you find advantage for us in it.-1 thought maybe it would 

advantage the book. 

Yrs. 

SLC 
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Elmira, Sept. 9/84 

Dear Charley — 

Without a doubt this is some more hellfired statuary — & Gerhardt 
has just gone to Philadelphia. I wish it was in hell. 

If this is a bill, step in there & pay it. It looks like a bill. 

Yrs 

SLC 

Sept 15 

Dear Charley — 

Hang Raymond, let him go — he is no good. 

Yes, I think, as you do, that the heliotype will pay very well at 2 
cents. I will send you one or two excellent negatives tomorrow — that 
is what the heliotypers require. They can choose between the two. Be 
sure & attach the words “From the bust by Karl Gerhardt .” 

Livy has been sick — is sick — & will not be able to travel for a week 
or ten days yet. 

Keep the Sellers play in your safe until I am done with the platform 
— then I will send for it & turn it into a novel. 

Yr truly 

' S L Clemens 

Mark Twain was a devil to do business with, but you can’t help 
loving the man. That scoundrel Raymond had turned down his play. 
I know just how Uncle Sam feels. 


Saturday 
Elmira, Sept 20/84 

Dear Charley — 

I would like to find an unbound copy of Huck Finn in Hartford 
when I reach there — I want to select readings from it for the plat¬ 
form, immediately. 

We shall all be at the Hotel Brunswick next Tuesday evening, on 
our way home. 

That heliotype Co hasn’t sent me that bottle of ink yet for the 
autographs. * Y rs 

SLC 
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Wednesday 

Dear Charley — 

I’ve waited a couple of days for the bottle of ink to come from Bos¬ 
ton, but it hasn’t arrived — so now the signatures must wait till I get 
back from Philadelphia Saturday morning. I reach there tomorrow 
evening, & shall stop at the Lafayette Hotel under the name of “J* B. 
Smith,” if you should want to communicate with me to-morrow night 
or Friday. 

/ can’t make out what it is the Heliotypes are going to photograph. 
If it is the bust itself, it is in Phila & at 1603 Summer St. If it is the 
photo that is to be re-photographed, there is no occasion for that, as 
there are 3 good negatives of it to be had here by ordering them from 
Mr. Van Aken, Elmira. 

Yrs truly 
SLC 

Oct 3 

Dear Charley — 

Instruct your clerks to use the telegraph less freely. There was no 
occasion to telegraph me about that play yesterday. There are various 
minor economies which could be introduced into your office with ad¬ 
vantage, possibly — & even probably — but this one is certain, Charley. 
I know the motive was good, & that it was supposed I was in a hurry 
— but it is not twice in 5 years that a W. U. telegram beats a letter 
between N. Y. & Hartford. 

Yr. truly 

S L Clemens 

The next item is undated, but seems to be in line with the mood 
of the moment. I hope those several hundred envelopes were saved. 

Charley, when I come, Monday, have me a rubber stamp ready 
which will cross out “J. R. Osgood & Co” & put your address instead. 

I am out of Webster envelops, but have got several hundred of these 
Osgood ones. 


SLC 
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From one o£ my father’s notebooks it appears that he took long 
trips during the autumn of 1884 to round up agents in the major cities 
as far west as Nebraska. He hunted up information on the character 
and financial standing of the booksellers and subscription agents and 
noted down how each one impressed him personally. I copy two en¬ 
tries at random: — 

i . . Mr. T. looks like a drinking man, he was however very pleasant 
& had a nice office but no clerks, at least in sight. I did not exacdy like 
his manner & concluded we did not want him. 

C. G. G. Paine 16 Grand River Avenue, a small rating but well 
spoken of by everyone. He had little or no capital but has been in busi¬ 
ness in Detroit some time & was well known. But most everyone 
seemed to think that he had too much on his hands already and I 
thought so too, so I did not appoint him. 

Nobody seems to have appreciated the fact that Mark Twain was 
an inventive genius. Except Mark Twain. In just a moment now 
the patent bed-clamp will burst upon us. 

Some people at this period had a wrong idea, that of making their 
products cheap so that people could buy them; but Uncle Sam rectified 
this false reasoning. An advantage of the bed-clamp was that it kept 
Webster from frittering away too much time on the Grant book and 
Huckleberry Finn. 


Oct. 31/84 

Dear Charley — 

I have referred the enclosed people to you & told them that any ar¬ 
rangement made with you would be satisfactory to me & would also 
bind me. When you come to look into their project, make a contract 
with them if you like the look of it. 

IVe got ( for 3 months) the refusal of a half interest in a patent for 
keeping children from kicking the clothes off or rolling out of bed; & 
the only fault it has is that it is too cheap — 90 cents to J1.15. We use 
it all the time, now, on three beds, & it works all right. But I have in¬ 
vented a more expensive & more convenient one, & presently when I 
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sec you wc will talk about it. Mine is not easily infringed; but any 
man can make the other thing for himself. 

Yrs. 

SLC 


Dear Charley — 

Look into that hand-grenade thing & see what the stock can be 
bought for, & what the condition of the concern is. It is going to do 
an enormous business some day. 

SLC 

Learning a trade under Uncle Sam was indeed an education. If 
Bixby had educated Uncle Sam the same way, Uncle Sam would have 
ended up as a prize fighter. 


Hartford Oct 31/84 

Dear Charley — 

I hear whispered doubts about the American Exchange in Europe. 
As you move around, inquire about this, & if you find the thing shaky, 
drop me a line & I will sell out my $10,000 worth. 

I read in New Haven Nov. 5, & shall read in New York about 
Nov. 17. You can get a list of all my appointments from Pond, so 
that you can keep track of me. Get from him also either my hotel in 
each town or the name of the hall. 

The furnace man promised to send us brushes to clean out the 
furnace with, but they have not come. Please stir him up. 

Gerhardt is making a beautiful statue of Nathan Hale. 

Yrs 

SLC 

These were busy days for my father. That furnace in Hartford took 
a lot of looking after. 


Nov . 3/84 

My Dear Bro — 

A lot of us have been examining Ma’s picture, to-night, & cannot de¬ 
cide what the work is— whether colored photograph, or pastille, or 
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water-color, or what? — We agree upon one point only: that it is ad¬ 
mirable work, with the details most delicately & pains-takingly wrought 
out. What is it ? 

Yrs 

Sam 

We have this picture, or another like it. It looks like a tinted drawing, 
copied from a photograph. It is signed “E. S. Sowdy.” Jane Clemens is 
wearing a lace cap with lavender ribbons. It is a very nice piece of work. 



CHAPTER 


J»7 




r HE letters that follow are from widely separated points. Mark 
Twain and George W. Cable were on their reading tour. At Christ¬ 
mas Mark Twain went back to Hartford, and took up the tour again 
shortly afterward. 


Providence, Sunday 

Dear Charley — 

Pond will presently begin to render his weekly — or-whatever-it-is — 
account to you, accompanied by money. Bank this money in my 
name & keep it strictly to itself. Use none of it, don’t borrow from it, 
even temporarily; but when you want money apply to me & I will 
most probably draw on Elmira or Hartford. 

Gilder of the Century said to me, “We arc not only indebted to you 
for a good chapter for our next number, but are profoundly indebted 
to you for unearthing a gem of an artist for us. As soon as we saw 
Kemble’s pictures in your proofs, we recognized the fact that that was 
a find for us, & so we went for him & we’ve got him. He is going to 
New Orleans for us to illustrate a long article of Cable’s.” 

I was very glad to hear him say these things. 

Yrs truly 

, S L Clemens 

Boston, Nov 15/84 

My Dear Bro — 

Don’t send telegrams to me —it wastes your money. I placed the 
matter in my agent’s hands two days ago; & there I leave all such 
things. We have but 2 dates open in January — that is, we had 2 open; 
but it is quite possible that the N. Y. agency has filled them before 
this. We have no engagements on the river except St. Louis — not a 
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single hall or theatre to be had, upon a convenient date, in any town 
from St. Louis to St. Paul. Y rs 

Sam 

The year is left off the following letter, but “Home” suggests that 
it was written in a brief interlude at home during this lecture period. 

Home. Nov. 17 

Dear Bro: 

No copy of the play has been printed. 

Your cheque rec’d. 

Your poetry is all right, only the man whose attention could be 
diverted by the sun, while dimmed to a farthing candle by the in¬ 
supportable splendor of the visible face of God, would certainly be a 
curious duck. 

Livy is getting along only tolerably, but the children are in match¬ 
less health. 

With love from us all to you both— 

Fort Erie, Dec. 10/84 

Dear Charley — 

The “Rose Publishing Co.” of Toronto, applied to me by letter, day 
before yesterday, in Toronto, offering to buy the Canadian right to pub¬ 
lish “Huckleberry Finn.” If I -were you I would send them an answer 
— provided they did not pirate The Prince & Pauper; but if they did, 

take no notice of them. , 

Truly yours, 

S L Clemens 

Morton House 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dec. 14 1884 

Dear Charley — 

Get a copy of the “ Morte Darthur ” (Globe edition) — MacMillan 
& Co., N. Y. — & leave it with Pond for Ozias Pond. 


Yrs. 

SL C 
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Cable had recommended the book to him, and it gave him the in¬ 
spiration for A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthurs Court. 

Toledo, Dec . 15/84 

Dear Charley — 

How in the nation can the thing tear, when it has got a couple of 
coverlets in its grip, & when the elastics give, & wont let it tear? 

You want to experiment more carefully. 

Yrs 
SL C 

I expect to be at the Everett House Friday the 19th for a couple of 
hours. Call at 8 or 8.30 a.m. 

I am the guilty party in this case. It was a tussle between me and 
the bed-clamp, and I won, and another great invention was nipped in 
the bud. 

The next excitement is a page torn from a catalogue of Estes & 
Lauriat (booksellers at hi Nassau Street, New York) 1 advertising 
Huckleberry Finn at a reduced rate when it was not yet published. In 
pencil across the page Mark Twain writes: — 

Charley, if this is a lie, let Alexander & Green sue them for damages 
instantly. And if we have no chance at them in law, tell me at once 
& I will publish them as thieves and swindlers. S L Clemens Hadn’t 
you better send 6 witnesses to try to buy 3 copies each? Use their 
testimony. 

He encloses the following notice, with the comment “I think you 
better print the enclosed in fac simile of my handwriting, & put a copy 
in every canvasser’s hands. S L C”: — 

“Huckleberry Finn.” 

My new book is not out of the press; no man has a copy of it; yet 
Estes & Lauriat, of Boston announce it as “now ready,” & for sale by 
them — & at a reduced price. These people deliberately lied when they 
made that statement. Since it was a lie which could in no possible 

1 The publishing end was in Boston. 
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way advantage them, it was necessarily a purely malicious lie, whose 
only purpose was to injure me, who have in no way harmed them. 

They will have an immediate opportunity to explain, in court, & 
pay for the opportunity of explaining. 

Mark Twain 


Hartford, Dec. 23, 1884 

I believe Mark Twain had a small persecution complex, but he 
didn’t take it lying down. He’d have made a better siren than New 
York ever turned out for the air-raids. About once a week he wanted 
a lawsuit started against somebody, or if he didn’t he wanted an ad¬ 
vertisement put in somewhere that would have started several against 
him. But his wife kept him from going against too many windmills 
at once. And so most of his tirades he would write out and then 
destroy, which was a very wise precaution. I read somewhere he 
would have been a great writer if it hadn’t been for his wife. Maybe so, 
but he’d have written most of his books where Bunyan wrote Pil¬ 
grim's Progress . 

Mark Twain wasn’t as afraid of his wife as he makes out. He liked 
to exaggerate her fierceness just as the lion tamer likes to pretend 
his tame cats are all ready to tear him to bits. When she was alive 
Aunt Livy kept him from publishing any second-rate stuff. The 
Eruption, written after she was dead, shows the value of her re¬ 
straining hand. The reader of his leftovers will have to take her place 
and remember that every artist turns out some tawdry stuff at times. 
Even Beethoven wrote the Battle Symphony, and was proud of it, 
too. Fortunately very few people have heard it. 


Dec . 22/84 

Dear Charley — 

Call at Everett House 10 o’clock next Sunday morning. 

1. Talk about contract with that bed clothes fastener man. 

2. Osgood has made me no statement for at least a year. Needs, 
stirring up. 

3. You mind, that you may appoint as many dates to issue as you 
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please, but you will not issue till 40,000 are known to be sold. For this 
is my last experiment— & it shall not fail. 

4. Western Union. 

5. Am. Exc. in Europe 

6. P & P. belongs to me but is not taken into camp & canvassed. 

I have notified the Am. Pub. Co that unless they sue to enjoin those 
pirates at once, I will sue for annulment of my contracts, on the 
ground that they make no sufficient effort to protect my copyrights 
from infringement. 

Watch the files of the advertising agencies, & see if the ad. dis¬ 
appears. Yrs 

S L C 


Dear Charley — 

Plucky lawyers arc scarce in Hartford. Chas. S. Cole is recommended 
to me by the Aetna Insurance Co. — in case you need a local lawyer 
to go for the Am. Pub. Co. S L C 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

Dec. 23/84 

Dear Charley — 

Damn that Western Union, give Worden a permanent order to sell 
it at 60. 

Yrs. 

S L Clemens 

This message, on a telegraph blank in Mark Twain’s writing, went 
by mail; but it is quite possible that he presented it first at the tele¬ 
graph office as a delicate reproof, knowing full well that its profanity 
would bar it from the wires. 


Hartford Dec 26/84 

My Dear Bro — 

I am just starting off again. I ought to have answered you long 
ago, but am driven to death. We read in Hannibal the day before 
wc read in Keokuk, & in Chicago the day after we are in Keokuk. 
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Of course I shall strike for Keokuk by the first train from Hannibal; 
& after all shall get but little time with you, considering how far 
away Chicago is. I do not arrange my route myself, or I would have 
tried to get more time in Keokuk. I do not allow Mr. Pond to make 
suggestions about my end of the show, & so I do not allow myself to 
make suggestions about his end of it. These things cannot be mixed 
together & keep peace in the family. 

We are all well — everybody — & all send love to you all & the 
heartiest Xmas greetings. 

Affly Yr Bro 
Sam 

P.S. I am rushing, to clear off my letters today & leave a clear 
desk behind me. Livy has just sent up your letters. Keep that ghostly 
face there, if you can, till I come. I want to see it. 

I hope I shall arrive from Hannibal early enough to see all the 
friends who will call. 

Beware of the fountain pen! The worst stylograph is worth a mil¬ 
lion of the best fountains. 

Here is a fragment from an undated letter to Pamela which I 
think belongs about here. It shows that Uncle Sam’s conscience was 
one of his major troubles even when he was driven to death. I don’t 
know who the objectionable old gentleman was. It might have been 
Diogenes who found he’d got to the wrong house. 

... I was at the front door only half a minute, while Patrick could 
turn around, & then I was off again at a break-neck gait. This time, 
I was gone just 15 minutes — & by George it was during that 15 min¬ 
utes that this man, born unlucky, must pay his visit, of course — & 
did. He wouldn’t wait, & was gone back to the Allyn House when I 
arrived — & had had the uncharity to leave his card behind him; so 
that I could sally out & take up another half-hour’s fight with that 
bitter blizzard if I wanted to see him. 

Well, to be frank I didn’t. In the second place I c^n’t remember that 
I ever saw him in my life, or ever felt any more interest in him than 
in any other stranger — & I wouldn’t with any heartiness turn out 
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in such weather to hunt up any stranger. And in the first place I didn’t 
wish to see him because I thought he might possibly have come as an 
envoy from Ella — I got a letter from her io days or two weeks ago 
which lies yonder now with its seal still unbroken. 

So I didn’t go to the hotel. I argued that if his visit was on business, 
he would repeat it when he saw that I did not come; & that if it was 
only a call of courtesy, he should have waited the 15 minutes he was 
asked to wait, & not put upon me the burden of not returning a 
visit which I might not want to return & yet might not want the fact 
exposed that I did not want to return it. Leaving his address here was 
uncharitable: it forced that very exposure just referred to. 

You may meet the Smiths, & they may speak of this matter; so I 
thought I would post yoy, to the end that, having the exact facts 
before you, you would know how to answer in case you chose to 
answer. I would do again just what I did this time; for I am daily 
persecuted by the kindly attentions of strangers & remote acquaintances, 
& am prejudiced against the whole tribe. 

I sent the autographs to Charley, Pamela, & he has doubtless de¬ 
livered them to you. 

With love & the good wishes of the season, 

The following letter seems not to have been delivered. Later Charles 
L. Webster and Company published General Sheridan’s memoirs. 

Hartford, Dec . 26/84 

General Sheridan: 

Dear Sir: 

I beg to introduce to you Mr. C. L. Webster, who may not succeed 
with the conspiracy which he has in mind, but I very much hope he 
will 

lruly yours 

Mark Twain 

Pittsburgh, Dec. 28/84 

Dear Charley — 

We are a couple of mugginses. Suppose you & I should die? — 
Transfer that $3,000 to the account of C L Webster & Co as agreed 
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the other day; & then put all the rest of the money in Mrs. Olivia L. 
Clemens’s name & send her one of that bank’s check books. Then you 
& I can die if we want to, & there will be no complications. 

I saw one of Estes & Lauriats chief men on the train & he said the 
firm supposed my book was coming out before the holidays, or they 
would not have put in that ad. I said we couldn’t help what they 
“supposed,” & we should have to require them to pay for supposing 
such injurious things. y rs 

S L Clemens 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 28 

My Dear Bro — 

Pond has got that thing changed, now, & I’m all right for a whole 
day in Keokuk, no doubt. He has changed one of my 3 Chicago days 
to one day in Burlington — the day after Keokuk. That is much bet¬ 
ter. Have just arrived from Hartford & gone to bed. 

Goodnight, 

Sam 

Uncle Sam couldn’t have been hard to live with, judging from the 
following letter from Aunt Livy to her sister-in-law. 

From Olivia L. Clemens to Mrs. Orion Clemens 

% Hartford Ct. 

Jan 11 th 1885 

Dear Mollie 

Think that before this letter reaches you you will have seen Mr. 
Clemens. I should like to be in your place for I have a great desire 
to see him. 

I have been trying ever since Xmas to send you word how much 
we enjoyed your remembrance of us. The children were delighted with 
their things as they wrote you. The slippers are hung up & they do 
look so pretty. Jean’s dishes she has in her nursery she takes great 
pleasure with them and is very careful of them. The pink knit ar¬ 
rangement for the head you did not say anything about, so I took 
possession of that. If I was wrong when you send me word I will 
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deliver it to the rightful owner. Then the cards! You sent us too much 
to send us those too — but we enjoyed them exceedingly. 

I hope you will be able to have a quiet family together while “Sam” 
is with you. How I should like to be in it. I hope Ma will feel well 
& will not get too tired. Please give her my love and tell her to be 
careful — because it will not pay her if she should make herself sick. 

The children have been all quite well this Winter except that they 
have had colds in the head. These colds have been very prevalent about 
here. 

I don’t know how I could get along with Mr. Clemens being away 
if the children should be sick. Of course it is hard enough anyway but 
I get along quite as well as I thought I should. I am very busy and 
that makes the time pass quickly. When I think that it is only the 11 
of Jan. & that I must not expect to see him until the last of Feb. it 
seems long. I hope Molly that you will write and tell me about his 
visit to you when you have time. 

With love to Orion & Ma and again thanking you for remembering 
us all so bountifully at Xmas, I am 

Lovingly yours, 

Livy L. Clemens 


NIGHT MESSAGE 

THE WESTERN. UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

Dated quincy depot ills. 13 

To C. L. WEBSTER, 658 BROADWAY NEW YORK 

YOUR LETTER SHOULD HAVE COME BY TELEGRAPH NOT MAIL, I TELE¬ 
GRAPHED RICE 1 THAT IF YOU HAD NOT BEEN HEARD FROM BY NEXT EVENING 
HE COULD HAVE A CHAPTER HE TELEGRAPHED BACK WITHIN THE HOUR & 
SAID BROMFIELD HAD DECIDED TO LEAVE HIM A CHAPTER WITHOUT WAITING 
FOR YOU WHICH I THOUGHT PRETTY COOL TREATMENT OF MY ORDERS GO & 
TAKE THE CHAPTER AWAY FROM RICE IF YOU WANT TO NOBODY IN AUTHOR¬ 
ITY HAS YET GIVEN IT TO HIM AND IN ANY CASE GET AN EXPLANATION OF 
THIS MOST EXTRAORDINARY PROCEEDING I NEVER HEARD OF SUCH A PER¬ 
FORMANCE — 

S. L. CLEMENS. 

1 Allen Thorndike Rice, owner and editor of the North American Review. 
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Uncle Sam looks calm enough in a family photograph which was 
probably taken the next day. He and Cable were photographed with 
the widow and daughters of Erasmus Mason Moffett, Will Moffett’s 
brother. Mark Twain admired the girls very much and speaks of them 
in a letter to Pamela some years' later when he and Livy met them in 
Chicago. 

Bromfield was a clerk in my father’s office. The next letter suggests 
that perhaps he was not as much to blame as Uncle Sam thought. 
“Been heard from” becomes “returned,” “next evening” becomes “within 
a day” and “I think” casts doubt on the whole matter. 

Keokuk, Jan. 15/85 

Dear Charley: 

Your letter is very blind. Bed-clamp man’s “estimate of expense” is 
$1200 for year exclusive of advertising; “a salary” for him of “$1000 & 
expenses.” Now who can guess what you mean by that. Do you mean 
that the first year will cost $2200 & a double bill of “Expenses” added ? 

Try again. Tabulate the expenses of all kinds, in an intelligible way. 
And state some idea of what that entire expense will be, in dollars & 
cents; for “ 5 * expenses” means nothing. 

And also state some idea of what his year’s work will bring in, 
judging by the past. 

Also, have some arrangement in the contract (if one is made,) 
whereby we may name the price the things are to be sold at; or in 
lieu of this, that the present retail price shall be doubled; otherwise 
there is no profit possible on the business. 

Try again. 

I think I telegraphed Rice that if you had not returned within a 
day, Mr. Bromfield might then give Rice a chapter. A telegram came 
back from Rice within the hour saying Mr. Bromfield had decided not 
to wait for you. Is Mr. B. armed with authority to trample my orders 
under his feet? If so, you had better discharge him at once. 

Pond? I will fill no engagement after Feb. 28. 1 'have said it already 
some 500,000 times. 
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You want to make a list like this, & stick it on the wall where you 
can see it when you go to bed & when you get up : 

For weekly report: Concerning — 

Historical Game. 

Perpetual Calendar. 

Osgood’s Quarterly Statement. 

Am. Pub. Co. 

Slote & Co- “ 

Bed-clamp man. 

Am. Exchange in Europe. 


&c &c &c. So that I can know, by a word, once a week, what is 
doing, without having to write & enquire. 

If you have allowed Rice to keep that chapter, you will charge him 
6 cents a word for the use of it. He offered me $150 for what a 
magazine would pay me $100. The Century paid me 4*4 cents a 
word for Huck Finn — the same price as for original matter. But if 
Rice played any sharp game (which is very unlikely, for he is a gen¬ 
tleman,) I hope he did not get a chance to keep the chapter. 

Truly yours 

S L Clemens 

I find nothing by Mark Twain in the North American Review of 
this period. The Century published selections from Huckleberry Finn 
in their issues of December, 1884, and January and February, 1885. 

Chicago, Friday morning 

My Dear Bro — 

I wish to thank you heartily for a most pleasant sojourn in Keokuk 
— & of course I also thank Ma & Mollie — that goes without saying. 
I had a perfect 24 hours there, with the sort of social activity which 
produces rest instead of fatigue. 

I don’t like to think of the Burlington performance. Cable had been 
on the platform more than an hour & a half wherv I arrived; & so I 
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did not dare to try to make the house listen an hour to me. I had to 
cut myself shorter than I wanted to, & I did not talk well, anyway, be¬ 
cause I felt myself so heavily handicapped by the hellish circumstances. 

With great love to all of you 

Sam 
Jan 19/85 

Dear Charley — 

Have you inquired into the Hand-Grenade stock, & what its con¬ 
dition is, & what it can be bought for, & how there come to be two 
hand-grenades in the field, looking just alike but differently named? 

SLC 

Make me a condensed weekly report — adding these: — 

1. What progress has been made in Estes & L suit. 

2. Will the verdict make it worth our while to “go for” the Am. 
Pub. Cop 

3. Condition of the bank account. 

4. Weekly total of money received from Pond. 

5. Total received from Pond since the beginning. 

Write all these things on a paper & stick them prominently up, & 
keep yourself reminded. 

SLC 

After writing the above letter Uncle Sam seems to have received 
one from my father. He answered as follows: — 

Janesville, Jan . 19/85 

Dear Charley — 

No, it is business — & so I don’t want anything to do with it. You 
are there to take care of my business, hot make business for me to 
take care of. Your security is perfect, but I want no business that I 
must look personally after. That is my objection — I have no other. 

I don’t wish to buy Osgood out, but you might, if you want to. It 
might possibly be a better thing than buying the 3-story house, good 
as that doubtless is. 

When we get Osgood’s Jan. statement — if you ever get it out. of 
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him — it will probably show that the books (in his hands) are worth, 
for the 3 years yet to run, from $40 to $60 apiece. You might offer him 
a lump sum of $150 for his ownership in the 3. For his ownership in 
the Library of Humor you could venture to offer but little, for he 
produces & runs the book, & gets but 30 per cent of the profit — & 
there’ll be a hell of a profit, of course, in his hands. 

I am very tired, from much RR travel today. 

When are Osgood & Am Pub Co & Slote going to show their Jan. 
statements? 

Yrs 

SLC 

You say not a word about that Bromficld and Rice business. 

St Paul, fan . 23/85 

Dear Charley — 

A day or two after the book issues, you want to send a cloth copy 
to the prominent journals & magazines of the country. — Perhaps you 
better send to the prominent magazines NOW (with unbound copies 
to make extracts from.) 

Yrs 

SLC 

St Paul, fan . 23/85 

Dear Charley — 

P. S. Do you watch Pond’s accounts pretty carefully? You know 
we paid him $300 just about the time I started out the second time; 
well, I had only reached Indianapolis when there came another ex- 
penses-bill for $1600. I didn’t doubt its correctness, still it was a rouser. 

Yrs truly 
SLC 

You offered Osgood 2 per cent royalty on the ‘‘Library?” That 
would amount to about $3000 on 50,000 copies. Why didn’t you offer 
him the $3000 cash? He’d take that, every time. 

My only objection is, that the publisher may be sued for damages 
for using copyrighted matter without obtaining consent — in which 
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case Osgood would have to pay 30 per cent of such damage; whereas 
if you publish it I must pay all the damages. 

Not much danger of such a suit, but of course there is some. It 
might be well to buy him out if he will throw in my other books. 

Yrs 

SLC 

The Library of Humor was a compilation of humorous material by 
many authors. Some of the books by Bret Harte from which Mark 
Twain drew selections still survive, with Mark Twain’s caustic com¬ 
ments on the margins. Osgood, or Houghton, Osgood, published most 
of these, hence the question of responsibility for copyright brought up 
in the last letter. 


St Paul, Jan. 23/85 

Dear Charley — 

I see part of your case, but not all of it. It is a simple matter to in¬ 
form me once a week, what sum of money Pond has paid that week. 
That was to have been done. 

There is another item which you took down in writing — 2 or 3 
times I should say — & now you ask for instructions (in that & in a 
similar matter) as if no instructions had ever been given at all. It 
suggests that the list I have offered you is completer than your own. 

The weekly report suggested by me would not cost you two minutes. 
There would seldom be anything to report except the fact that there 
was nothing to report — & that wd be sufficient; I don’t usually want 
either details or explanations. 

The Am. Pub. Co did a big holiday trade. It would take Osgood 30 
years to sell that many books. 

I am glad to get the explanation of that Rice matter at last. Brom- 
field is an idiot, & Rice — well, Rice seems to have acted very much 
like a rascal. 

When is Osgood going to report? 

Damn the bed-clamp. I won’t bother with it till I get home. 

Yrs 

SLC 
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P.S. Did you collect that Western Union dividend that came about 
the time I sold out? 

Better give me the items of the bank credit, & let me start fresh, 
with a weekly report. 

Maybe Uncle Sam’s a little sorry he didn’t get some of that “big 
holiday trade” for Huck Finn. 


West Hotel 
Minneapolis, Minn. Jan. 25 1885 

Dear Charley — 

Even $2 is much too low for the bcd-clamp. — If I go into it even¬ 
tually, it must be at $2.25 each for small size, & $3 for the large. There 
is no money in the thing at any cheaper rate. You didn’t give me the 
main item: What do the annual receipts at present reach? 

I want nothing to do with business myself, & so I do not wish to 
lend money which I must keep track of; but I’d just as soon write 
J Langdon & Co to lend you $4,500 on those securities as not. They 
will do it. Shall I write them? Or, shall I buy $4,500-worth of the 
house at the price you paid, & thus own that proportion of the prop¬ 
erty myself? If that suits you, draw that amount from C L Webster & 
Co and make out & send to Livy the necessary papers — for I should 
want my share of the house to be in her name. 

If you should come across another dog-cheap house, I will buy 
with you — but I don’t wish to buy alone. 

Make Osgood furnish us his Jan statement . On that & other data 
you will know how to offer him little enough for the Library & my 
other books. We can strike up a trade with him yet, I guess. 

Osgood has only 12,000 Mississippi’s left? Then 6,000 have been 
sold since our last settlement I judge. 

If we can only get a twist on the Am Pub Co! 

As to terms, you & I will go & call on Bliss when I return, & see if 
he will lie to me as he has done to you. 
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I ought to have staid at home & written another book. It pays better 
than the platform. 

Yrs 

SLC 


I might have an early prejudice against that bed-clamp, but I can’t 
see the average young parent paying three dollars for it, even with 
Uncle Sam’s improvements. Safety pins are much better and wouldn’t 
tear the sheets any worse. Any fairly intelligent parent could have 
made one out of nearly anything. But Uncle Sam had probably figured 
out how many babies were born every year and put down each one 
at $3 for his bed-clamp — or $2.25 at the lowest — and was getting rich 
off it. Why didn’t he go into the chicken business? 

Webster at this time was not only publishing Huckleberry Finn, he 
was negotiating with General Grant for his autobiography, which 
Uncle Sam had almost persuaded Grant to give to the Webster com¬ 
pany. 

My father, who now had three children, was buying a house in 
New York and wanted to raise money on his securities. The house 
was on 126th Street, quite a rural neighborhood, reached by the new 
Elevated. 


West Hotel 
Minneapolis, Minn. Jan 26 1885 

Dear Charley — 

What in perdition was ever done about a paper concerning the 
funds standing in the name of C L Webster & Co? It was thorough 
nonsense to do otherwise with them than I originally told you to do. 
Don’t I tell you I can die, & make a complication — nothing to show 
who the money belongs to? Just transfer the money (all except $2,000 
or $3,000,) to my name & let this lame unbusinesslike romance cease. 
And send me some of the bank checks. 

Better send Huck (unbound copies), to the magazines now — & 
ask Gilder if he can’t review it in next Century. * 

Yrs 

SLC 
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Unfortunately I haven’t my father’s reply to this letter, but I haven’t 
a doubt it cleared up the whole matter. Three days later Uncle Sam 
telegraphed: “Yes draw five thousand dollars from the No 2 account.” 

On the Train, Jan 27/85 

Dear Charley — 

The following is a positive order: Send no copy of the book to any 
newspaper until after the Century or the Atlantic shall have re¬ 
viewed it. 

What we want is a favorable review, by an authority — then im¬ 
mediately distribute the book among the press. 

Yrs 

SLC 


STATEMENT 

Mr. S L Clemens 

IN ACCOUNT WITH D. APPLETON & CO. 

1885 

Jan 28 AMOUNT DUE ON ARTISTIC HOUSES, $30.00 

PLEASE SEND CHECK FOR ABOVE ACCOUNT AND OBLIGE, 

YOURS RESPECTFULLY, 

D. Appleton & Co. 

Charley, drop in & tell them the agreement was not carried out, & 
expect them to take the book away & refund the $270 already paid. 

S L Clemens 


Webster 

See fine notice in London Saturday Review —get it at Brentano’s 
for your scrapbook. 

[2. Estes-Lauriat. Crossed out] 

3. Appleton Artistic Homes. 
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4. Send books (cloth) to Ma; Pamela; Mrs. T. W. Crane & Mrs, 
J. Langdon, (Elmira;) 1/2 dozen to me (Hartford.); & to 
Rev. J. H. Twichell; 1 

Nathaniel Burton > Hartford. 

“ E. P. Parker j 
Mrs. John H. Garth, Hannibal, Mo. 


Indianapolis, Feb . 8./85 

Dear Charley — 

In 3 more weeks this platform-campaign will be over, & then I 
shall hope to get in a good humor & stay so. 

It would be a grand thing if we could get the General’s book on 
those terms. I shouldn’t want any surer thing, seems to me. You know 
I read in Brooklyn Feb. 21 — I shall want to see you at the Everett 
that day — maybe you will know by that time. 

You can bring a Huck Finn in a nice binding, & I will write in it 
& we will send it to Col. Fred Grant’s eldest little girl. 

And we must talk over the propriety of sending out 300 press 
copies early — say Feb. 23d — without waiting for the magazines — 
Heavens & earth! the book ought to have been reviewed in the March 
Century & Atlantic! —how have we been dull enough to go & over¬ 
look that? It is an irreparable blunder. It should have been attended 
to, weeks ago, when we named the day of publication. If we had but 
done that, we could flood the country with press copies the 25th of 
Feb., for then the Magazines would already have given the key-note 
to the reviews. 


D. Appleton & Co. played off their “Artistic Homes” ($300) on me 
— a humiliating swindle. Now what I propose to do, is to order 
several hundred dollars’ worth of books of them (American Cyclo¬ 
pedias, &c) & tell them to send me the bill; then, after I get the books, 
tell them to come & cart away the Artistic Homes & pay back my $300 
& they can have the other books; or, if they prefer, I will come to 
New York & be sued for the other books & state my case to the in¬ 
terviewers. Is this a good idea? Tell me. In addition, I have an idea 
of writing a neat & readable account of how the “A.H.” swindle was 
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played upon me, & offering them the first chance to buy the MS for 
$300. Write me about these things. 

Yrs truly 

S L Clemens 

The lecture platform always did wear on Uncle Sam’s nerves. 

I won’t take any sides in this Appleton matter. It was a long while 
ago, and Uncle Sam forgot it in time. “A.H.” means Artistic Homes. 
I’m glad he wasn’t swindled twice in one day. 

Columbus, Feb. 10/85 

Dear Charley — 

Glad to be rid of Osgood. 

I am not able to see that anything can save Huck Finn from being 
another defeat, unless you are expecting to do it by tumbling books 
into the trade, & I suppose you are not calculating upon any sale there 
worth speaking of, since you are not binding much of an edition of 
the book. 

As to notices, I suggest this plan: Send immediately, copies (bound 
& unbound) to the Evening Post, Sun, World, & the Nation; the 
Hartford Courant, Post & Times; & the principal Boston dailies; 
Baltimore American. (Never send any to N. Y. Graphic.) 

Keep a sharp lookout, & if the general tone of the resulting notices 
is favorable , then send out your 300 press copies over the land, for 
that may possibly float a further canvass & at least create a bookstore 
demand. No use to wait for the magazines — how in hell we over¬ 
looked that unspeakably important detail, utterly beats my time. We 
have not even arranged to get English notices from Chatto & shove 
them into the papers ahead of our publication. 

Yrs truly 

SLC 

This is the first note of pessimism. There was a fortune in the 
bed-clamp, the history game would have made them all rich, the 
typesetter was worth millions a year, conservatively speaking. But 
nothing could save Huckleberry Finn from being another defeat. 
Maybe the Columbus audience had been unresponsive. 
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Just a few months later he said: “I am frightened at the proportions 
of my prosperity. It seems to me that whatever I touch turns to gold.” 2 

It is interesting to notice that in Mar ^ Twain in Eruption he says 
that Webster coldly discounted “my prophecies about ‘Huckleberry 
Finn’s’ high commercial value.” I think my father did discount the 
typesetter, which was costing Uncle Sam three thousand a month, but 
he certainly worked hard on Huckleberry Finn and Grant’s Memoirs, 
and they were two of the biggest successes of the century. 

2 Biography , p. 831. 



CHAPTER 







fter I had written the paragraph at the end of the preceding 
JLJL chapter I found two letters written by my father to Uncle Sam, 
both on the same day. These copies are imprints of the originals. In 
those days handwritten letters were dampened and pressed into a 
book of special paper which absorbed some of the ink and thus made 
a copy of the letter. 


Feby 14. 5 

Dear Uncle Sam: — 

I have been working like a beaver and have at last got that Grant 
matter in first rate train as you will see by the enclosed correspond¬ 
ence. 

I have yet had no answer to my last of the 10th but you can judge by 
the copies that I send you what the result will be. There’s big money 
for us both in that book and on the terms indicated in'my note to the 
General we can make it pay big . 

I know it is a good deal of an undertaking but we can carry it 
through and make a clean sweep. I only hope we will get the book, 
and that seems a certainty to me now. 

Yours Truly 

Charles L. Webster 

Feby . 14. 5 

Dear Uncle Sam: 

I have been driven hard this week; but here’s the report. 

/. Perpetual Calendar: — nothing. 
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2. Historical Game: I haven’t been able to get a competent man to 
perfect it yet. 

3. Osgood’s statement: I haven’t got that yet but they say they are 
working at it. 

4. Bed clamps: nothing. 

5. Am. Ex. in Europe is in brokers’ hands but he reports he can not 
sell it. 

6. Estes & L. suit: I have a brief letter from the Boston lawyer saying 
that our application for an injunction is denied, but I have no partic¬ 


ulars. 

7. Ponds total for week ending Jany. 31st is $673.30 

“ “ “ “ . “ Feby- 7 “ 1379-53 

8. Total deposited in bank since last report is: 1952.83 

9. Total reed, from Pond before this is 12215.67 

jo. Total reed, from Pond since the beginning— $14168.50 

11. Total in bank No. 2 account is. $22034.78 

12. Total in bank C.L.W. & Co. $2978.41 


In regard to press notices of the book: That was not overlooked, you 
remember you told me in the start that press notices hurt the last book 
before it was out & that this year we would send none until the book 
was out. 

I have sent the notices that you have suggested. 

I am not afraid of Huck Finn; it is going to sell, but you must re¬ 
member it is awful hard times and I am starting in under very trying 
circumstances. However, we will sell that boo\. I have sold 1000 of L. 
on Miss, since I got them of Osgood & think I shall sell 1000 more 
next week. 

Huck is a good book and I am working intelligently & hard and 
if it don’t sell it won’t be your fault or mine but the extreme hard 
times. It shall sell however. 

Yours Truly 

Chas. L. Webster 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn was published in February. 
In the copy that he gave to his father, Luther Webster, my father 
wrote: “A Merry Christmas to Luther Webster. From his son, the 
publisher of the book. New York, Dec. 1884. Thfs book is one of 
three cloth copies first bound, and at this date there are but ten copies 
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of the book in the country, as the first edition of 30,000 volumes will 
not be issued until Feby 16th next. Chas. L. Webster, Publisher.” 

Toronto, Feb. 15/85 

Dear Charley — 

You may draw up a contract in accordance with the enclosed, & 
have it ready for the signatures when we reach the Everett House 
Feb. 21. Perhaps you better add that the payment of my share shall 
also be weekly (after the funding of the first $10,000 of profits.) 

Please write or tell Whitford that the death of that Southern obscene 
pirate ends that suit to my satisfaction. Don’t forget. 


The enclosure was an agreement whereby Uncle Sam went into 
partnership with J. B. Pond to assume the management of Minnie 
Maddern (Mrs. Fiske) and her company. Uncle Sam was to put up 
$2500. I don’t know what happened about it. The Southern obscene 
pirate must be one of the Alabama group mentioned in the letter 
of June 25, 1884. All his enemies were pirates, and some of his friends. 

Brockton, Feb . 17/85 

Dear Charley — 

I have paid Osgood for 50,000 Mississippis, bound & complete.— 
He has not accounted to me for more than 33,000. You speak of a 
remainder of 6,000. What has he done with the other 11,000? Fol¬ 
low him up sharply in this matter; for I want to {now. And I want 
to know early, too. Has he furnished that statement yet? 

Yrs 

SLC 

The following undated fragment evidently belongs here: — 

. . . Leave 2 cloth Finn’s at Everett House Monday afternoon, & 
write in pencil on one of the brown paper covers, “Remus,” & on 
the other, “J R Randall, Augusta, Ga., Chronicle” so that I will re¬ 
member to write in the books & return them to you for shipment. 
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Better have a few extra copies there, too. 

I may go down at 10.30 Monday, reaching Gen. Grant’s house toward 
2 p.m. If anything I ought to know before going there, you or Ger- 
hardt meet me at the R R station. 


Everett House 

Dear Charley — 

Pond asks me to remind you to not forget Homer Pond, but in¬ 
quire into & consider the expediency of giving him the State of Kanzas. 
There are 80,000 Grand Army veterans resident in Kanzas, & Homer 

Pond is Grand Commander. 

Yrs 

SLC 


To Orion and Mollie Clemens 

Hartford Mch 5/85 

My Dear Bro & Sister: 

I reached home this afternoon, finally, & will snatch a moment to 
write a line. 

I probably shall put off the reading-trip to England & Australia 
till next year, as Livy does not want to take the children away from 
their schooling now, & I will not go without the family. Besides, I 
wish to be close at hand all the time while General Grant’s book is 
going through the press & being canvassed. I want no mistakes to 
happen, nothing overlooked, nothing neglected. 

Orion’s cracker-diet is — well let us not characterize it. If he will 
stop eating — utterly, completely, uncompromisingly — for two or three 
days, his cold will disappear, no matter how strong or old a cold it is. 
And then if he will keep his stomach in good order he will never have 
another one. I have exposed myself in every sort of way this winter, 
& recklessly & without fear, as long as my stomach was right — & 
when it wasn’t, I skipped from one to four meals, & put it right. 
Result — I passed the months of October, Nov. Dec. Jan & Feb. with¬ 
out a cold. 

Ma seems to be growing young again very fast. We all send her our 
love. 
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As to the history — yes, consult the original instructions — they are 
sufficient, & I am too busy to plan or entertain others. 

With our love to you all 

Sam 

182 Center St. 
Hartford, Mch 6/85 

Dear Charley — 

Make this note for your earliest possible attention: 

After spending all that money on the furnace, the advantage re¬ 
sulting is nothing, just as nearly as we can cipher it down. Livy con¬ 
tends that the furnace is distinctly less capable than it was before. 

Yrs. 

S L C 

Tell me what he says. 

Dear Charley — 

Don’t forget that I want a dozen of my photos from Sarony’s. 

And tell that furnace man that the furnace is threatening to quit 
heating the house altogether. It seems to grow worse, somehow. 

Yrs 
S L C 

Hartford, Mch 13/85 

Dear Charley — 

My instructions — if you think well of the idea — to-wit: If you can 
devise a hold on Rose 1 that will make him keep his word, accept his 
offer. One can not trust his mere word. I don’t know how to tie him 
fast to it, but maybe you do. A bond & money-forfeit, for instance? 
Think it out & tell me your plan. y rs 

S L C 

I think his proposition indicates two things: 1. That our Canadian 
copyright is strong, this time; & 2, that he want? the Grant book. 

1 The Canadian publisher mentioned in letter of December 10, 1884. 
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Hartford, Mch 16/85 

Dear Charley — 

Your news is splendid. Huck certainly is a success, & from the stand¬ 
point of my own requirement. This result sets my fears about at rest as 
regards the General’s book. It insures a sudden sale of 250,000 copies 
of the first volume. 

Pity but that first volume were completed . As I understand it, it 
lacks 2 or 3 chapters. Well, if the lack is at the end of the volume, 
we will end the volume without them; if they are to be supplied by 
another hand, they may begin the 2d vol., not mar the 1st, which must 
be all General Grant, if possible. 

Keep on good terms with the Century people. We will presently 
prove to them that they can’t afford to publish their war book them¬ 
selves — we must have it. 

Livy told me the other day that she wished to warn you against 
overwork. Your letter shows that you need such a warning. So I 
warn you myself to look out for that — overwork killed Mr. Langdon, 
& it can kill you. 

I think there were 2 letters from you this morning — a thin one & 
a thick one. I have the thick one, but Jean got away with the other 
one, if there was another one. Was there? 

Every time you sell a thousand Huck’s, let me know. It’s a hand¬ 
some success. You’ll find me at the Everett at 6 Friday Evening. 

Yrs 

SLC 

P.S. Your scheme for filling special orders at our office for the 
General’s book, & thus getting the commissions extra is good. Don’t 
forget to reserve that right. 


Hartford Apl . 4/85 

Dear Charley — 

Now the dam typesetter is in lucrative shape **t last — provided 
Pa[i]ge signs the papers to-day, as he promises. It is in perfect working 
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order (the machine is,) & stands ready & willing to submit itself to 
any test an expert chooses to apply. A new & valuable addition has 
been made to it, too — viz: a type-tester, which permits no type to 
enter the machine (while distributing) without its strength being 
tested by the application to it of six times as much impact as it will 
afterwards get in the machine. If it breaks, the tester throws it out. 
Formerly there was danger of a type breaking in the machine & 
causing damage, delay & expense. 

The new terms: Pa[i]ge sells the whole thing outright (including 
future improvements), to Wm. Hamersley, for $350,000 cash & a roy¬ 
alty of $500 on each machine manufactured (or sold, whichever it is,) 
Pa[i]ge reserving foreign countries. Formerly Pa[i]ge was to sell 
us only the right to make 1000 machines — now the number is un¬ 
limited. Formerly it was estimated that each machine would cost 
$1600; now only $1000. Formerly it was proposed to sell them at $5000 
each; that is still the idea; & Hamersley says the head man of the 
Herald will stock his office with them at that price — said he would 
do it. 

Pa[i]ge engages to furnish working models for 8 different sizes; 
also — for wages hereafter to be determined, he will personally super¬ 
intend the construction of the first 400, if the new Co shall desire it. 

It is estimated that 400 will cost $400,000, the plant $800,000, Pa[i]ge’s 
$350,000, his royalties $200,000. Total, $1,750,000, & the plant will remain 
— $800,000. 


Hamersley’s proposal to me, is, that I sell the thing out to a Co who 
will give him $250,000 & me $250,000 of the new stock (or a sum in 
cash, or a bully royalty, whichever the Co shall prefer;) that the Co 
also pay to Pa[i]ge $350,000 cash, of course. Thinks said Co should 
have a capital of $2,000,000 & give him & me a fourth between us in 
paid-up stock; or have a capital of $1,500,000 & give us some cash 
or a royalty. 

Hamersley is going West for 3 weeks, but will send you a copy 
of the Pa[i]ge contract when completed, & will try to see you for an 
hour, about next Friday, on his way West. 

I’d rather have $250,000 in non-assessable stock than $100,000 cash . 
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Then you can sail in again, with the experts & capitalists, & start a 
new trade with them; & this time the thing will doubtless be a success, 
& with a better margin for profit than before. 

Bank book received — they didn’t notice how I spell my name. 

How many books sold? 

Yrs. 

S L C 

When it came to figuring profits Uncle Sam could make his Cousin 
James Lampton look like a pessimist. 

An undated letter which follows belongs, I think, at this point. The 
“Prefatory Remark” may refer to something Mark Twain had writ¬ 
ten for the Grant book. Livy may have felt that Grant should be al¬ 
lowed to stand alone. 


Hartford, Sunday 

Dear Charley — 

Livy forbids the “Prefatory Remark” — therefore, put it in the fire. 

Yesterday evening- 2 called'here, & wanted a State agency for his 

son, 34 years old, who, he says, is as smart as a steel trap, & a brilliant 

business man. I don’t know the son, but-the father is the most 

able and unscrupulous criminal lawyer in this region. Like father, 
like son, possibly. I told him he could send the son to you, & let him 
carry along the very soundest kind of endorsements & recommenda¬ 
tions, for you are strictly accountable to me & would be sure to reject 
anybody who was below A 1. He wanted a letter to you, but I said 
I would write it & send it myself. 

I haven’t a doubt, from what-says, that if you are smart enough 

to keep this son from swindling you he will be the best State agent 
you can start. He wants any State, but would prefer Ohio or Mass., 
because he knows them as a policeman knows his beat. 

3 1 omit the name of this unscrupulous lawyer because I am not quite sure whether 
he deserved the highest honors, with so many competitors. 
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I do reckon that the type-writer speculation is a rattling good thing, 
this time. Mind you, we’ll raise that money for Hamersley. 

Yrs, 

S L C 


Law Office of 
William Hamersley 
Hartford, Conn. 


Wednesday 

Dear Charley — 

Just take a day & shin around & get your experts & capitalists to¬ 
gether & send them up here without waiting any longer for Peyton. 
Cant wait any longer. When those people see the machine at work, 
now, they will see at a glance that there is no occasion to remove it to 
New York for the test. They can appoint & leave here their own men 
to sleep with the machine & watch it day & night as long as they 
please, at my expense. By the time Peyton shall get back, the test would 
be finished, & he could go right ahead & get up the company. Now 
don’t delay a moment in this matter, because / shall have to sign a 
paper June ist, which I shall be afraid to sign unless at least a partial 
test shall by that time have been made. Get them together & send 
them up with all possible dispatch. 

Yr truly 

S L Clemens 


Apl. 6/85 

P.S. Mind, Charley, by your power of attorney you must make a 
regular contract with Hamersley binding him to give me half of what 
he gets over & above Pa[i]ge*s $350,000, for the type-setter, before you 
go to work to make the sale for him. 

Yrs 

SLC 


We have a galley proof headed “The Inaugural: the policy of the 
new administration outlined” set by the Paige machine, with Mark 
Twain’s penciled notation on the margin; “Set by the Pa[i]ge ma- 
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chine. This is just as it came from the machine — proof not corrected. 
The cleanest proof that ever was; the man has made 2 mistakes, but 
the machine has made not a single error” 

When we know what happened there is pathos in this optimism. 
Unfortunately both Paige and Mark Twain were perfectionists, and 
they soon found something to improve. If other inventors were like 
them they would still be tinkering on the first models of the auto¬ 
mobile, the typewriter, the telephone, the harvesting machine and 
every other invention. 

You might say it was optimism that ruined Mark Twain. Mr. Paine 
says: “When the promoters of the Mergenthaler offered to exchange 
half their interest for a half interest in the Paige patent, to obtain 
thereby a wider insurance of success, it only confirmed his trust, and 
he let the golden opportunity go by.” 8 

History of Composing Machines, published by the Inland Printer 
Co. of Chicago, calls the Paige machine “perhaps the most wonderful 
typesetting machine ever invented.” The first patent application filed 
contained 204 sheets of drawings with over a thousand separate views. 
The application was filed in 1887 and was pending eight years. One 
of the examiners died while the case was pending, another died insane, 
while the the patent attorney who originally prepared the case also 
died in an insane asylum. The machine had 18,000 separate parts. 
The operator brought down whole words at a time. The machine 
did the justifying, using eleven different sizes of spaces. According to 
this source the promoters had spent $1,300,000 before the first machine 
was constructed, and probably another million was expended before the 
end came. The earlier machine went to Cornell University, the later 
one to Columbia University. 


* Biography , p. 906. 
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x he contract for Grant’s Memoirs had been closed on February 27, 
JL 1885, after the publication of Huckleberry Finn . The promotion of 
Grant’s book was an enormous undertaking. The Webster company 
employed sixteen general agents and ten thousand canvassers. Orders 
for 60,000 sets had been received by May 1. Webster had to move into 
larger quarters to accommodate the, staff. I have been told that in 
the original office callers had to come up in a freight elevator. There 
was no objection to the move on Mark Twain’s part at the time, but 
twenty years later it seems to have upset Uncle Sam as an unwar¬ 
ranted extravagance. Twenty years earlier, he had been hounding 
Orion day after day to get a bigger and better office furnished with 
the best of everything. 

Mr. Paine, in the Biography, gives some idea of what it meant to 
start a publishing house in high gear: — 

The partners were sufficiendy occupied. Estimates and prices for 
vast quantities of paper were considered, all available presses were 
contracted for, binderies were pledged exclusively for the Grant book. 
Clemens was boiling over with plans and suggestions for distribution. 
Webster was half wild with the tumult of the great campaign. Ap¬ 
plications for agencies poured in. 

Uncle Sam says (in Eruption, p. 186): — 

Webster was in-his glory ... He liked to go into the statistics. He 
liked to tell that it took thirteen miles of gold leaf to print the gilt 
tides on the book backs; he liked to tell how many thousand tons the 
three hundred thousand sets weighed. 

I don’t know whether my father did like to do these calculations. 
He probably did. We all do. It was one of Uncle Sam’s faults, I’m 
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sorry to say. He wrote in 1885: “If I pay the General in silver coin at 
$12 per pound it will weigh seventeen tons.” 1 
Uncle Sam says in Mar ^ Twain in Eruption: — 

Before we had become fairly settled in the new quarters, Webster 
had suggested that we abolish the existing [partnership] contract and 
make a new one. Very well, it was done. I probably never read it nor 
asked anybody else to read it. I probably merely signed it and saved 
myself further bother in that way. 

After explaining that this contract made him Webster’s slave, and 
pointing out that Webster declined several excellent books offered 
to Mark Twain, he goes on: — 

But if anybody offered him a book, he was so charmed with the 
compliment that he took the book without examining it. 

There is a catch in this story. Uncle Sam tells all about a contract 
he never read. It reminds you of that true story of a man who had 
his head chopped off, which tells what he was thinking about as the 
axe' descended. The contract, which I have before me, specifically 
says that Webster “is not to make any contract for the publishing of 
a book with the author or owner thereof, without the consent of the 
party of the first part.” It must be that my father didn’t read the 
contract either. 

The contract, one of six or seven essentially similar contracts be¬ 
tween Mark Twain and Webster, runs from April 1, 1885, to April 1, 
1890, and is subject to the right of the party of the first part (Clemens) 
to dissolve the same under certain conditions. Under this contract 
Webster was to have entire charge of the office. Mark Twain was to 
get 70 per cent of the profits from his own books except those already 
published, on which he was to get 60 per cent. The rest of the profits 
were to go to the Webster company. Webster was to get a salary 
of $2500, and as a partner he was to get one third of the profits 
until he had received $20,000, and after that one tenth, and Mark 
Twain was to get nine tenths. These sums are to be Webster’s pro¬ 
portion of the profits as an entire sum for the five years, and are to 
be considered as received when the amount is ascertained at the end 


1 Paine’s Biography , p. 811. 
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of the year. There is also a stipulation that Webster is to leave most 
of his profits in the business for a number of years, and that he is to 
be responsible for his share of the losses. Mark Twain is to get 8 per 
cent on any money advanced by him. Webster is to get 6 per cent on 
his undrawn profits. 

From this point on all the letters from Mark Twain were written 
after he had become Webster’s slave. According to Mar\ Twain in 
Eruption: — 

Webster was sole master. ... I could no longer give orders as 

before. I could not even make a suggestion with any considerable like¬ 
lihood of its acceptance. 

The slave now speaks: — 

Important 

Apl. 11/85 

Dear Charley — 

Stop leaving those proofs on your table — keep them always in your 
safe. From now till the day of issue, the Canadian emissary will be 
around (how do you know but you’ve got him in your own employ) 
seeking to buy or steal proofsheets. 

No book ever stood in such peril before as this one. Long before it 
is out, thieves & bribers will be thick around the printing houses & 
binderies, ready to buy Or steal even a couple of pages & sell to some¬ 
body. 

Now before you sleep, you must devise some plan of protection by 
insurance . I shall have to borrow $200,000, before we issue, no doubt 
— then if a Canadian edition comes over the border ahead of us, it is 
lost. 

How will this do: Mrs. Grant & we (in our proportions) to pay to 
the printers & binder $3,000 ($6,000 to the two) if on the day of 
publication no proofs or sheets have escaped; & they to pay us $25,000 
each if it can be shown that an escaped proof or sheet got out through 
their negligence — that is, the negligent one pays. The $3,000 each 
would enable them to keep watchmen night & day over presses, com¬ 
positors, binders, stereotypers, &c. — & they would have to \now their 
watchmen, or they’d be bribed. There is a fortune for any Canadian 
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pirate who can get out ahead of our copyright — & the pirate knows 
it. 

You must mark those 5 proofs with private marks, & Col. Grant 
must put those gentlemen on honor against reading them in other 
people’s presence or allowing them out of their hands for a moment. 
Send them through the mails in big square envelops, with letter 
postage, so that no one may guess they are proof sheets. Send en¬ 
velops prepaid to those gentlemen. 

Further — you must think up some way whereby we can get two 
or $300,000 insurance against these accidents. Maybe the concern that 
insures against embezzlement will take the risk for $10,000; in which 
case it must be done, even if I have to do it by myself without 70 
per cent help from Mrs. Grant. 

These things are of the very last importance. Give them some share 
of your instant attention. 

Keep your proofs in your safe . 

Yrs 

S. L. C. 

Mark Twain’s fear of the Canadian pirates was not exaggerated. 
At that time international copyright protection was inadequate and 
there was much pirating both ways. Dickens, Gilbert and Sullivan — 
in fact all the best English writers — were sufferers. Mark Twain was 
a leader in copyright reform, both national and international. He 
had the name “Mark Twain” registered as a trade mark so that it 
could not be used as the author’s name even after the copyright on a 
book had expired. 


Apl . 11/85 

Dear Charley — 

Whatever work Alexander & Green do on account of the Grant 
book (& there’ll be plenty more of it, yet,) ought to be kept carefully 
separate, for the reason that if the bill should be very heavy we might 
ask Mrs. Grant to pay a portion of it if she should be willing. 

Ys 

SLC 
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Dear Bro — 

Damn Wm Lampton. I have no time to bother with him; but speak 
him civil & tell him you will send him a photo as soon as I send some 
to you — they are lying in my room in the hotel in New York, but 
I can never remember to bring them home with me. I am driven to 
death. 

Curses on the War Dept man — if you had sent me his address you 
could have saved me l / 2 a page of writing. Send the enclosed to 
Charley & tell him to paste it in a cloth “Finn” & ship it to the man. 

Don’t send me newspaper rubbish — can’t find time to eat my meals. 

Yrs 

Sam 

William Lampton was a distant cousin. I didn’t bother to find out 
anything else about him, as he’s been eternally damned. 

The “Col. Grant” of the next letter is General Grant’s son, Colonel 
Fred Grant. Grant finished his memoirs during his last days and most 
of the proofreading was done by his son. Mark Twain’s reading of the 
proofs for errors in grammar and punctuation was extraordinary 
evidence of his feeling for Grant. I don’t think he would have proof¬ 
read the Ten Commandments, even if Moses had asked him to. 

Friday Evening 

Dear Charley — 

I go home in the morning — send that letter or package (from 
the Century) to Hartford. 

I .will stay there for the present, unless you see use for me here. 
When you send galley first-proofs to Col. Grant, send duplicates to 
Hartford, & I will have them back in your hands before Col. Grant’s 
are back. There will then be nothing to do but transfer my marks 
to his proof when he sends it to you. My marks will not be seriously 
important, since they will concern grammar & punctuation only. 

Charley Langdon is at Hartford or on his way, with a lot of papers 
to sign & business to straighten up, which may take us several days. 
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If I have a plan of any definite sort, it is to return here next Thursday 
& bring Livy for a few days’ rest from housekeeping. 

Yrs 

SLC 

Sunday 

Dear Charley — 

Warner finds that on or near page 92, the printers have made Gen¬ 
eral Grant say March when he should have said May. I think you had 
better look it out & correct it in the plates, so that if the mistake should 
be referred to you can say it occurred in only a part of the edition. 

Livy & Susy & I will be down at noon Thursday. 

Yrs 

SLC 

Hartford Apl 15/85 

My Dear Sister: 

The Chronicle understands the book — those idiots in Concord arc 
not a court of last resort, & I am not disturbed by their moral gym¬ 
nastics. No other book of mine has sold so many copies within 2 
months after issue as this one has done. 

No, I haven’t seen Dan’s 2 articles; but if they are good they will 
turn up in the Eastern papers & fall under my eye. 

All are pretty well, here, & send love to you & Sam. 

Yr Bro 
Sam 

The Concord, Massachusetts, library had barred Huckleberry Finn 
as unfit for the young. If the Concord children had the spirit of their 
ancestors they probably read the book behind the barn. ^ 

In a letter of this period, which was reprinted in the New Yor\ 
World, I find Uncle Sam killing two or three birds — or buzzards — 
with one rock. In accepting an honor from a Massachusetts group he 
seizes the opportunity to lay out some of his enemies in that state. 
In order to understand the situation we must recall one of the excite- 

8 Probably Dan de Quille, Mark Twain’s boss on the Virginia City Enterprise . 
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mcnts of the previous year, when Estes and Lauriat advertised 
Huckleberry Finn before publication and below the publisher’s price. 
The Webster company had filed a bill in equity against them on 
January 3, 1885. 

The item in the World reads: — 

Boston, April i. — Mark Twain has sent a characteristic letter to 
the Concord Free Trade Club, which has elected him an honorary 
member. He thanks the club for the honor conferred and says: “It does 
seem as if Massachusetts were in a fair way to embarrass me with 
kindness this year. In the first place, a Massachusetts judge has just 
decided in open court that a Boston publisher may sell not only his 
own property in a free and unfettered way, but also may as freely sell 
property which does not belong to him but to me — property which 
he has not bought and which I have not sold. Under this ruling, I am 
now advertising that judge’s homestead for sale and if I make as good 
a sum out of it as I expect, I shall go out and sell out the rest of his 
property. In the next place, a committee of the public library of your 
town have condemned and excommunicated my last book, and doubled 
its sale. This generous action of theirs must necessarily benefit me in 
one or two additional ways. For instance, it will deter other libraries 
from buying the book, and you are doubtless aware that one book in 
a public library prevents the sale of a sure ten and a possible hundred 
of its mates; and secondly, it will cause the purchasers of the book to 
read it out of curiosity, instead of merely intending to do so, after the 
usual way of the world and library committees, and then they will dis¬ 
cover to my great advantage and their own indignant disappointment 
that there is nothing objectionable in the book after all.” 

He thinks since the “club has made him an honorary member, that 
even the moral icebergs of the Concord Library Committee will be 
bound to respect him.” 

A floating postscript which doesn’t seem to attach properly to any 
letter that I have found provides a happy ending to one of these con¬ 
troversies:— 

P.S. I forgot to say I’ve made up with Estes & Lauriat & ended 
that quarrel. 

I want you to make $10,000 for yourself out of the type-setter. 
Mr. Childs wants the daguerreotype of the young lieutenant returned 
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to him when you are done with it. That is all right, but you better 
keep it until the volume containing it has been issued. 

Yrs 

SLC 

The daguerreotype was a picture of Grant taken at about the time 
when he left West Point. 


New York Apt. 30,1885 

Dear Colonel Grant — 

This is an admirable letter, & has given Gerhardt exceeding pleasure 
— & me also. It cannot be changed for the better in its matter & mean¬ 
ing, but you have made a pen-slip which can be corrected by a pen- 
stroke, & so it seems worth while to do it. Therefore won’t you please 
re-write it & make it “bust” instead of “busts,” & keep it in the 
singular number. This, I think, will be better than the plural form, 
because of the occurrence of the word likeness in it. 

The General’s work this morning is rather damaging evidence 
against the World’s intrepid lie. The libel suit ought to be instituted 
at once; damages placed at nothing less than $250,000 or $300,000; 
no apologies accepted from the World, & no compromise permitted 
for anything but a sum of money that will cripple — yes, disable — 
that paper financially. The suit ought to be brought in the General’s 
name, & the expense of it paid out of the book’s general expense 
account. 

Truly yours 

S L Clemens 

Webster was always running to lawyers; now General Grant is 
starting in. The World had implied that Grant had not written his 
autobiography himself. As a matter of fact it was entirely written by 
Grant. When Grant was well enough he used a special pencil, at 
other times he dictated to Fred Hall with Webster present, so that 
he would be prepared to answer any charge that the work was not 
entirely by Grant. The manuscript was brought to my father’s house 
for safekeeping every night. We still have the special pencil Grant 
used. 
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New York 
May 2nd 1885 

To Charles L. Webster & Co. 

Dear Sirs: 

My attention has been called to a paragraph in the World news¬ 
paper of this city of Wednesday, April 29th of which the following 
is a part. 

“The work upon his new book about which so much has been 
said is the work of General Adam Badeau. General Grant I have no 
doubt has furnished all of the material and all of the ideas in the 
memoirs as far as they have been prepared; but Badeau has done 
the work of composition. The most that General Grant has done upon 
this book has been to prepare the rough notes and memoranda for 
its various chapters.” 

I will divide this into four parts and answer each of them. 

First — “The work upon his new book about which so much has 
been said is the work of General Adam Badeau.” 

This is false. Composition is entirely my own. 

Second — “General Grant, I have no doubt, has furnished all of 
the material and all of the ideas in the memoirs as far as they have 
been prepared.” 

This is true. 

Third — “but Badeau has done the work of composition.” 

The composition is entirely my own. 

Fourth — “The most that General Grant has done upon this book 
has been to prepare the rough notes and memoranda for its various 
chapters.” 

Whatever rough notes were made were prepared by myself and for 
my exclusive use. 

You may take such measures as you see fit to correct this report 
which places me in the attitude of claiming the authorship of a book 
which 1 did not write and is also injurious to you who are publishing 
and advertising such book as my work. 

Very truly yours, 

U. S. Grant 
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Dear Charley — 

Osgood’s busted, at last. It was sure to come. 


May 5/85 


SLC 


To Orion Clemens 

Hartford, May 5/85 

Heiliger Gott im Himmel! here is a relative whom I have no shred 
of remembrance of, neither have I time to write her. Write her your¬ 
self, Orion, — however, upon second thought I sailed in & wrote her 
myself. However, maybe you & Ma may like to read her letter. All 
well & send love. 

Sam 

The enclosed letter announces that it is from “the youngest daughter 
of your mother’s Uncle Wharton Lampton; the ‘curly headed Sis’ 
that you mischievously nicknamed ‘The Weather Office,’ and teased 
most unmercifully. Ah me that ‘poor unfortunate head’ of mine has 
caused me a world of trouble betwixt ‘the then’ and ‘the now’, as it 
caps the climax of a too proud and sensitive nature.” 

She hopes he will visit Texas at his “earliest convenience” and sug¬ 
gests that he give some readings in the principal cities of the state. 
She goes on: “By the way my dear Sir, did you know that you were 
the great, great, great grandson of an old English Earl, Samuel 
Lampton, Earl of Durham, Eng.? And that it is stated there are 
150000000 pounds of his estate belonging to the heirs in America. We 
had one letter about it in Juda P. Benjamin’s day, but now I do not 
know who to write to. And if we never get it, I shall doubtless be 
among the blessed anyhow, as a portion of the unwritten Scripture 
reads, — Blessed are they that do not expect anything for they shall 
not be disappointed.” 8 

The cousin continues: — 

Now I want you to come to see us, (if you do not deem it too con¬ 
descendingly unbecoming to visit relatives whose lagging steps are so 

8 Good gods, why didn’t Uncle Sam get after that money? It would have financed 
the typesetter for several years. And the bed-clamp too. 
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closely scented by that henious monster the ‘wolf at the door’.) If you 
would like to have some books sold here I will see what I can do for 
you. ... An old lady of Florida, Mo., Mrs. Wilkerson as it was, lives 
here. She was one of your mother’s old neighbors and says she nursed 
you when a baby. I must wind the broken thread of my letter to a 
close. Hoping this may find you and yours enjoying the greatest boon 
of life good health, I subscribe myself. . . . 

The cousin also wrote to Jane Clemens at the same time. She says: — 

Some weeks ago we saw a notice in the Galveston News, of an inter¬ 
view a reporter had with you and that you were in la. with Orion and 
his wife, but where is Pamelia? I would like to have seen her, as I was 
told by several when in Paris, Mo., at school (where she once taught 
music) that I resembled her very much. There might have been some 
family likeness as an old sweetheart of hers . . . seemed to think so 
decidedly. This was a little annoying as I did not fancy him any more 
than she did, I suppose. My hair curled like hers then, and as I have 
but little now, I still wear it curled to please my husband and oldest 
son, as it is of but little consequence to me. . . . 

It seems to me I remember Orion better than any of your children; 
ask him if he is as absent minded as he used to be. I remember Sam 
too, but as a mortal tease ... I know I loved Henry best of all; he, I 
think, was about my age. He sent me some little keepsakes when you 
were at Pa’s last; treasures that in my childhood I prized greatly . . . 
We came from Quincy, Ill., in 76 to this place, and love it next to my 
old childhood home . . *. 


May 10./85 

Dear Charley — 

I meant to caution you the other day, but it slipped my mind. This: 
from this out, write nothing in any private letter to friend, relative, 
or anybody, which you do not want published . . . . You cannot write 
. . . about General Grant or about his book without running a strong 
risk of presently seeing it in print. Nobody is to be trusted. Therefore 
confine your private letters strictly to what you would not mind see¬ 
ing in print. Perhaps you already do. — All the better, then. Stick to 
it & don’t depart from it. I have been burnt so often, in my own ex¬ 
perience that I feel like warning & saving you, 

SLC 
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Sunday 

Dear Charley — 

I have watched closely & have not seen a single reference to the 
World’s lie in any newspaper. So it is possible that it fell dead & did 
no harm. I suppose Alexander & Green have decided that a libel suit 
against a paper which hasn’t influence enough to get its lies copied, 
would be a waste of energy & money (as you give me no news of any 
kind about the matter.) 

If that is their verdict, & if the lie has not been copied around, it is 
no doubt the right & sensible verdict. I recognize the fact that for 
General Grant to sue the World would be an enormously valuable ad¬ 
vertisement for that daily issue of unmediCated closet-paper. 

Yrs. 

S L C 

I’m coming down Wednesday. 

The following item in Mark Twain’s writing shows that he was 
willing to play second fiddle for once: — 

Charles L. Webster & Co 
Publishers 

42 E. 14th St. Union Square, New York City. 

Mark Twain’s Books & the forthcoming Personal 
Memoirs of General Grant. 

How would the above do on your envelops, making it all just as it 
has been heretofore, but printing the 5 italicised lines [words] in just 
a shade larger type, & in red ink? 

Yrs 

SLC 

On an advertisement of the ABC Translations Bureau, 66 Holborn 
Viaduct, London, Justin McCarthy, Manager, Uncle Sam writes: — 

This house ought to make the German & French translations. Un¬ 
known translators in France & Germany might sett advance-MS to 
pirates or periodicals, whereas Justin McCarthy could be depended 
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upon to prevent that. Put his address in your note-book, Charley, so 
that you can recommend him to the Continental publishers. S L C 
I know McCarthy. 


May 13/85 

Dear Charley — 

I grow more & more bothered about the French & German transla¬ 
tions. For various reasons, they ought to be made in New Yor\, not 
Europe. Then they need not be put into the European publishers’ 
hands till November 1; & in that case safety from theft & sale by 
translators would be secured. If we can get hold of some absolutely 
trustworthy translators, it will be better that the work be done here, 
I think. For instance, Boyesen, of Columbia College; he would be 
safe; & he might be able to name a safe man to do the French version. 

Give this matter some thought, & write me. It is a thing that needs 
a decision. 

Yrs. 

SLC 

Dictate me a letter every week if you die for it. 

On the back of the letter is a penciled note, crossed out: “Bro. Bunce: 
Billiards tomorrow night, on account of Depew’s lecture Friday eve. 
Come! Yrs truly S L Clemens.” 

Charles L. Webster & Co., Publishers, 

42 East 14 th St. (Union Square.) 

New York, May T] y 1885 

To WHOM IT MAY CONCERN \ 

This is to introduce to you Mr. Charles L. Webster, my business part¬ 
ner and sole associate in the firm of Charles L. Webster & Company of 
New York City, who are the publishers of General Grant’s forth¬ 
coming Memoires. Mr. Webster is armed with full authority to make 
contracts & enter into business arrangements for the publication of the 
book in foreign countries. 

S L Clemens 
(“Mark Twain”) 

Of Charles L. Webster & Co. 
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Hartford, June 12/85 

My Dear Sister: — 

Ma has sent me your letter — adding a prod herself on her private 
account. I perfectly recognize the justice of your strictures upon me 
for not writing. I also perfectly recognize the justice of the dentist’s 
strictures when he says that in neglecting to have certain teeth pulled, 
I am neglecting a plain duty. It is entirely true; but I do not like to 
have teeth drawn so I am likely to put off that duty & do some other 
duty that I’ve got to do and can’t avoid. My correspondence is the 
despair of my life. Suppose you had to have 15 teeth pulled every day; 
& every time you lost 3 days — a thing that happens once a fortnight 
on an average — must have 45 pulled at one sitting? Your life is easy 
& simple, & it is no trouble to live it; & so you are not situated to 
understand or have compassion for the other sort of life. I count only 
those people my friends who release me from the sense that I must 
some time or other write them. 

But you musn’t think that Livy is as bad as I am. No, that were an 
injustice indeed. She wants to write — I don’t — I never do. I loathe 
the very aspect of pen & ink. She wants to write; but she keeps hotel, 
& the business is beyond her strength, the days have but 24 hours, 
while her mere unavoidable duties require 48. She begs, in contrition 
& shame, that you will forgive her long neglect in the matter of the 
photograph; procrastination, not forgetfulness, for she carries yet in 
her portemonnaie the scrap of your letter about the photo as a re¬ 
minder; but from that day to this we have still neglected to order more 
pictures, & they are not ordered yet (thank God, for there are a hun¬ 
dred of these old promises out for those photos, & nothing saves us 
from having to write the hundred letters except the £act that we have 
no picture to put in them.) 
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I have been to New York 3 days on imperative business — & at 
this table I must stick this entire day & answer the accumulation of 
letters — adding a deep, strong, heartfelt curse to each & every one of 
them except this one. 

Am I in a bad temper P Indeed I am not. I accept my destiny & keep 
my temper. But I knew I ought to explain to you. 

All the tribe of us send love. 

Affly Your Bro 
Sam 

It is odd that Uncle Sam so often says that he dislikes letter-writing, 
for no man ever wrote more letters than he did. He used to write 
letters that he didn’t intend to send, just to let off steam. But duty 
letters were another matter. 


Dear Charley — 

Stir up the Am Pub Co — July statement is due. 


Elmira, Sunday 


If Gen. Grant signs that paper, send me a copy & I will keep it as 
a standing advertisement in the Hartford papers till those thieves make 
reparation. — I want to add to the advertisement these words: 

‘‘The persons responsible for this attempt to obtain money under 
false pretenses, are the following:” — & then append the names of the 
officers & directors of the Am Pub Co. 

Get those names for me, Charley. y rs 

SLC 

Shan’t you send the General’s note to all the N. Y. papers as a news 
item ? — or take it in person & leave it with such as will publish it. 
If so, take it to Laffan of the Sun, too. 


Elmira, June 24/85 

Dear Charley — 

I have read it. Answer him yourself. I should think you might as 
well have all translations made in that London office if you are going 
to have any of them made there. But answer him, some way. 
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Your aunt Livy bought a little water heater in Broadway, the other 
day, at a small Japanese store between Aitkin’s & Arnold & Constable’s 
(not Vantine’s)—& paid for it ($4.50)—& it was to have been ex¬ 
pressed here. Please send & hunt up that place right away & have them 
start that water-heater along immediately. She don’t know the name 


or address of the store. 


Yr truly 


S L C 


Grant died on July 23. His last writing was some corrections he 
made on a prospectus advertising his book. He made them because 
he was afraid that someone’s feelings would be hurt by something 
he had said. He explained this on the margin. My father had this 
item bound as a slim volume. A few years ago my mother lent it to 
a publisher for a few days and he lost it. 

Both my father and Uncle Sam had the greatest reverence and 
affection for General Grant, and they were constantly at his house 
toward the end, so there are no letters from Uncle Sam on the 
subject. 

The next letter recalls his earliest days and the Quarles farm that he 
never forgot. “Puss” (Tabitha) Quarles was his first cousin. 


Elmira, N. Y. June : 26 

Dear Ma — 

Here is a letter from Puss which speaks for itself. Now I must not 
venture a cent, at present. I need every penny I can raise; & I may have 
to borrow a hundred thousand dollars within the next few months, to 
apply upon General Grant’s book. Yet I want to help Puss, & 
I think we can manage it in this way: Send Orion to Hunnewell to 
look into the matter personally; if he decides that Puss can make a 
living out of that hotel; & if a thousand dollars will answer Puss’s 


purpose, you furnish her the cash & I will make you perfectly safe by 
giving you my note at 6 per cent interest — or 7, if that is the interest 
you get out there. Of course Puss will never be able to pay back a 
cent — I don’t expect it & I don’t want it, & probably wouldn’t take 


it if she offered it —but I want her helped, & I will see that you 


don’t lose a penny. 


Lovingly 


Sam 
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Western Union Telegrams 

D & L. W DEPOT ELMIRA, NY. T] 

To CHAS. L. WEBSTER 

THE WESTERN UNION DELAYED THE DELIVERY OF YOUR TELEGRAM MORE 
THAN A DAY & A HALF. THIS DELAY MAKES IT NECESSARY FOR YOU TO COME 
TO ELMIRA AS MY BUSINESS IS IMPORTANT — 

S. L. CLEMENS. 


Dated fredonia, n.y. 27 
To CHAS. L. WEBSTER 

MR. CLEMENS TELEGRAPHS FOR YOU TO COME TO ELMIRA ON IMPORTANT 
BUSINESS — 

LUTHER WEBSTER. 1 


Copy of telegram sent 

S. L. CLEMENS 
ELMIRA, N.Y. 

PERFECTLY IMPOSSIBLE FOR ME TO COME TO ELMIRA. IF IMPORTANT YOU 
MUST COME HERE. IF I COME TO ELMIRA I CAN’T SAIL SATURDAY 8c WE 
CAN’T PUBLISH IN DEC, WHICH WILL DAMAGE US ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS — 

CHAS. L. WEBSTER. 


Telegram 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 28 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER 
I WILL WRITE YOU INSTEAD — 

S. L. CLEMENS. 

Written below this — in pencil 

ALL RIGHT I WILL FOLLOW YOUR LETTER 

As Mark Twain himself says in speaking of this trip, “Webster 
was in Europe making contracts for the Memoirs.” No wonder my 
father felt it was important to sail on the day he had taken passage. 

1 Father of Charles L. Webster. 
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Elmira, July 28/85 

Dear Charley — 

Part of my business can be done — after a fashion — by letter: the 
rest must wait. I wanted to consult as to the advisability of issuing 
both volumes Dec 1. Don’t throw this suggestion overboard without 
giving it serious thought. 

If we publish but one vol Dec 1, the bookstores will have signs & 
advertisements out within a week, promising it at half price, & also 
promising to furnish the second at the same easy terms if people 
will wait. That will stop the canvass, kill it dead as a coffin-nail. And 
it will do more than that. People who have subscribed & paid for the 
first volume will get out of taking the second on one pretext or an¬ 
other— hoping & expecting to get it cheaper from the bookstores — 
& so we shall have a great edition of the second volume left on our 
hands. 

If we publish only the one volume, general agents will be afraid to 
load up the bookstores with it, lest we come down on them; but if 
we issue both vols Dec. 1, the general agents will themselves privately 
load up every bookstore in the land — the very thing we want them 
to do — & then tell us to lump it if we don’t like it. 

This scheme will kill the canvass, from Dec 1 to March 1 or April 1 
— & after that, canvassing will revive again. If we publish both vols 
Dec 1, & the general agents know it beforehand & agree to it & ap¬ 
prove it, they will privately make arrangements to pile 50,000 sets 
into the bookstores. I think this is sure. 

If we publish both vols Dec 1, we need not care what the critics 
say about the book — but if we publish only one, we run some risk. 

Now my- instructions to you arc, — unless after careful weighing, 
you disapprove my idea — to send a circular to the general agents, 
proposing to publish both vols Dec 1 — “to satisfy a strong public 
desire” — & as we suppose they would also prefer this, we give them 
the opportunity to approve it, if they can do so by unanimous vote. In 
which case you will send them a later circular appointing Dec 1 
for the issue of both vols, so that they can so inform their canvassers. 

What I suggest now, is, that you draw up the circular — it will 
not take 5 minutes — & give it to Mr. Hall, to hold till he hears from 
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you. Give it solid thought on shipboard; then if you find you ap¬ 
prove, cable Hall to “issue circular”; if you find you don’t approve, 
you needn’t cable anything. 

Yrs truly 

S L C 


Dear Charley — 

When you get to London, find out Stanley’s 2 address, & send the 
enclosed to him by special messenger, (envelope & all,) & ask him to 
appoint a time & place for you to meet him. See him first — for he 
can tell you all the ropes of procedure, & the value of each & all of 
the European States. I think he can tell you more than any other 
man. 

Yrs. 

S L C. 

Don’t know whether I’m coming down this week or not. 


Private — that is, not to be mentioned or referred to in this country 
till by & by. 


July 28/85 

Dear Charley— • 

I have been ciphering on the type-setter. Eight of them will do the 
N. Y. Sun’s work, & reduce its composition-bills from $80,000 a year 
to $25,000. The truth is, 6 or 7 machines will do it, but I don’t want 
you to state that — call it eight & be on the safe side. 

Tell them that in London. 


My new idea is to get up a company in Boston to make & hire out 
the machines at $2,500 a year each — not sell. This would make the 
Sun’s composition bill $750 or $800 a week, instead of $1600, as it is 
now. I propose to give them every chance: let them use the machine 
a while free of charge till their operators get broken in. I know all 
about composition; & so I know that a paper that once uses this 
machine in its now perfected shape, will always use it. 

1 mean to get 100 papers in the various cities to promise to take 

2 The explorer who found Livingstone. Mark Twain had known him for years. My 
father had a pleasant discussion with Stanley soon after he landed in England. 
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one or more machines each on the above terms — & to continue to 
rent them if they do what we promised they will do. With these prom¬ 
ises in my hands, I will go to the capitalists & ask them to come in & 
organize a company. 

If it works, I will repeat the plan in England. 

Three years from now I calculate to have about 1000 of those 
machines hired out in this country at $2,500,000. 

It is a greater machine than you imagine, till you sit down & 
cipher out how much work it can really do. 

Yrs 
S L C 

When my father and mother sailed for Europe Uncle Sam wrote the 
following letter to my mother: — 

To Annie M . Webster 

Elmira, July 30/85 

My Dear Niece — 

I enclose $250 for you to spend on trifles which you would not other¬ 
wise feel justified in buying; & your aunt Livy & I send love, & 
hope you & Charley will have a pleasant, health-giving voyage, & 
that Charley will Come back rested & refreshed; for he has had a 
most tremendous season of hard work & watching. A tremendous 
season: but he has come through it with a superb record; & with all 
its array of business-inventions, ingenuities & triumphs, he has not 
made a single business-misstep, that I am aware of. General Grant 
showed an immediate liking & admiration for Charley, (as I did, also, 
so many years ago,) & a trust & confidence in him commensurate 
with it. 

Goodbye & good fortune to you both — & I have a special message 
for Charley. Leave all work behind — even that about the simultane¬ 
ous publishing of both volumes — & devote the sea-voyage to solid 
rest. That matter can be thought over after England is reached. 

With love, 

^ S. L. Clemens 

Annie, take some spruce gum along to modify sea-sickness with. 
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Uncle Sam’s next letter is written to the office during my father’s 
absence. 

To Charles L. Webster & Co. 

Elmira, Wednesday 
5 P.M. 

Dear Sirs: 

The letter concerning which you telegraphed me, has not yet 
arrived. 1 look for it at 7 this evening. 

Our canvasser here tells me this region is infested with canvassers 
for the several bogus Grant books, & that they are doing a large 
business among the uninformed. 

I make this suggestion: that Mr. Hall employ detectives or trust¬ 
worthy friends to write something like this to the several fraudulent 
publishers: 

% “New York, Aug.— 

“Sirs: I would like to canvass in this city 
or vicinity for your book written by Gen. 

Grant. If agreeable, please send me 
canvassing-book & circulars C.O.D. 

Yrs truly 

Then we could prosecute the head-devils, couldn’t we? If you ap¬ 
prove the idea, will you send word to Mr. Hall to proceed ? 

Truly yours, 

S L Clemens 

My father was gone just over two months, during which time Fred 
Hall was in charge of the New York office. After my father’s break¬ 
down in 1888 Fred Hall carried on the business for six years. Uncle 
Sam’s letters praising him during this period have been printed in 
the Letters. He certainly had a hard row to hoe, with the typesetter 
a constant drain, Uncle Sam in Europe and hard times coming on. 
In Mar\ Twain in Eruptidh Uncle Sam implies that he was wholly 
incompetent. He also says Mr. Hall came from Dunkirk. He didn’t, 
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but neither did any of the other men he assigns to that town. It’s 
a form of damnation, reversed. 

Uncle Sam calls Dunkirk a stud farm for every jackass in the 
country, or something like that. He may be right, but when he proves 
his case by citing three men who never lived there it’s a little weak. 

Hartford, Sept. 22/85 

My Dear Bro — 

That was what I wanted. 

Next, I would like to know what average the average compositor 
attains on 7 1 / 2 hours work. I mean on country papers & also on city 
papers; also what the fastest man sets in j l / 2 hours. 

The foreman of the N. Y. Sun tells me that a man who can’t set 
1000 ems an hour & keep it up, cannot hold a case in that office, & 
that he does not allow subs to work there who cannot average 700 
ems an hour. 

I am aware that slow compositors cannot get work in cities, but I 
did not know that the average was so high. 

I am very sorry to hear that Ma is not well. Give her my love, & 
I hope she will get better. y r 

Sam 
Oct. 13 

Dear Charley — 

, I mean to retain 15 per cent for General Agency commission in the 
N. Y. City District. Don’t make any other calculation. The argument 
that would turn that 15 per cent into the general pot would turn in our 
breeches also. 

We are very glad you & Annie are back again & well. I am coming 
down — some time or other. Very uncertain. Y rs 

S L C 

Hartford, Oct 22/85 

Dear Charley — 

It is proposed to make $20,000 or $25,000 of this mqney payable the 
last week in January if you can take care of it then; & the rest of the 
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$100,000 payable toward the end of February if you can then take care 
of it. The idea is to save interest by not running into March, if pos¬ 
sible. Answer as to these propositions. 

These notes are all to be made payable at one single New York 
bank. Pick out the strongest bank you do business with, & give me 
the name of it. 

If you think there is the slightest doubt about February being too 
early, say so. We have thus far talked nothing later than March. 

Yrs truly 

S L Clemens 


Oct 22. 

P.S. I am making myself personally liable; therefore I desire that 
the books, both finished & unfinished, be kept insured fully — I mean, 
get all the insurance you can on them. 

Where large amounts of stuff are in the hands of printers & binders, 


policies should be taken out in our favor. 


Yr truly 


S L C 


Hartford, Oct. 28/85 

Dear Charley : — 

Beginning with November 1, add $5 a month to the sum you now 
send monthly to Orion. It is for an impecunious cousin. 

I saw in the Sun of Monday, that no provision is made for a 
wooden barrack for the soldiers who guard General Grant’s tomb. I 
wonder what that barrack would cost, & if Capt. Crabbe (the com¬ 
mandant of the guard) would receive subscriptions, if offered, & 
build it? Could you ask him? I was going to contribute $500 to the 
Monument by & by, but I would rather contribute it to that building 
instead; for if the General could speak, I believe he would say “Make 
the soldiers comfortable — never mind about me. . . .” 

Whenever you receive letters addressed to me, always read them, 
whether marked private or not — & don’t send them to me unless they 
are unanswerable by you. 

I left some suggestions at your office concerning offer to be made 
to Fred Grant for his book. You got them, no doubt. 
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I seem tb foresee two things that are going to happen—are at 
least likely to happen: 

1. That Badeau’s suit will force those letters into print: 

2. Badeau will then announce an “inside” Life of General Grant 
& proceed to publish it. It will have a great sale — & will make Siamese 
twins of Ward & Badeau, & they will travel together down the long 
highway of history, illustrious with a deathless infamy. 

Yr truly 
S L C 

Down on the pavement in front of Schwartz’s is an old man who 
sells cheap toys. I got a gold watch & chain of him for a quarter or 
some such price — for Jean; & I have broken it. Let your boy go down 
& get another & mail it to me; for Jean’s heart is broken. 

General Adam Badeau was on Grant’s staff during the Civil War. 
He was something of a problem to the Grant family, and his pros¬ 
pective life of Grant caused some anxiety. Ferdinand Ward was 
Grant’s partner in the firm of Grant & Ward after Grant had been 
President. He swindled General Grant out of all he had, which was 
one reason why Mark Twain insisted on giving Grant such ex¬ 
traordinarily generous terms when he published the Memoirs . 

To Annie M. Webster 

Hartford Oct. 28/85 

Dear Annie: 

I started out to see you, yesterday morning, but stopped a moment 
at Mrs. Grant’s on the way, & the moment strung out & strung out 
over a discussion of some correspondence of peculiar interest; & so, 
at the end of luncheon I saw that I couldn’t run down town & 
see Charley on business & run out & see you too; therefore I made the 
attempt at business first — & failed. Halfway down to Charley’s office 
I saw that I was not going to get there & home again in time for 
my train; consequently I switched off & went to the hotel. When I 
told your aunt Livy I had failed of my visit to you, she wanted me 
to throw away my drawing-room tickets & wait overfill next day, so 
that we could both go out & see you. But I begged her out of that 
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notion, for I saw that her shopping had been too heavy a full on her 
strength already (she had the cholera morbus lately) & I believed she 
had better go home to Hartford & rest up & make another dart at 
it later. Besides, we had started all wrong end first & upside down, 
from Hartford, & had had one continuous bombardment of ill luck 
all through, & I was beginning to get superstitious. I wanted to go 
back home & start over again & start right. 

We were sorry & disappointed in not seeing you, but we will fetch 
it next time, Annie. 

With love to Charlie, & you, 

Your uncle 
Sam 

Livy wrote you about the charming present which you & Charley 
sent. 

The next item, undated, probably belongs at about this period. 

Tuesday 

Dear Charley — 

Glad you’ve got the second volume. 

I shall get the money, unberufen. 


You had better go & see if it isn’t just about time to give your 
printers a new set of plates. If I remember rightly, 150,000 impressions 
is all that will print clear & clean on one set of plates. 

Yr truly 
S L C 

Hartford, Oct . 30/85 

Dear Ma — 

I suppose I owe you a good deal of money by this time, on account 
of Puss; but I will make it all good, & more besides, as soon as I 
get the General’s second volume launched next March. Still, if you 
need any extra money now, or should need it at any time, you must 
let me know, & I’ll be sure to send it. You mustn’t deny yourself 
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anything you want, but call upon me without the least hesitation. I 
shall take it as a favor. If there is anything that can be done to your 
room or stove or furniture to make you more comfortable, have it 
done & let me pay the bill. 

Livy has been sick, but is well again. She gets very little time to 
write, but she is going to write you, & so are the children. 

Affectionately your son 
Sam 

Oct 30/85 

Dear Charley: 

I wouldn’t have made Col. Fred so good an offer as that. Half 
profits up to 60,000, and 60 per cent of the profits on all sold after 
that would have been a plenty good enough offer. Suppose his book 
should sell 51,000 & stop there? We couldn’t afford to give him 60% 
on that. Your offer would be right & fair on a stipulated sale of 
75,000, but on a sale of 50,000 it trims our actual profit down to 
$15,000 or less. If he finally refuses your offer you can comfort your¬ 
self with the reflection that you were as liberal as the prospect for his 
book would really permit. 

No, we can’t take Badeau’s book in any event — for two very good 
reasons: 1. If it be cleanly, decent, & respectful, it will have but a 
poor sale. 2. If it be malicious, & try to undermine the General’s char¬ 
acter & reputation, it may be expected to have a great sale, but we 
can’t touch it. 

I think you are right about that correspondence; it will be more 
likely to help our book than hurt it. 

I had forgotten all about that ancient order to send an extra $50 
a month to Keokuk. Never mind that — simply send $155 a month 
from this out. I will send those lacking fifties when we get out of 
the woods. They were for that cousin. 

You may as well keep on drawing the checks on your N. Y. bank 
& charge to me. I keep myself sufficiently in debt at Bissell’s. 

Yr truly 

SLC 
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Nov . 2/85 

Dear Charley — 

We will let this stand, & say nothing about it, but I am quite sure 
I never gave any such order. 

I did give an order to send Gen Grant’s book to Griffith, and 
Reasoner and Billings of the D. L. & W., & to Mr. Collins (Station 
Master here) but I never gave an order to send sets of my own 
books to either of them. This clears up the late Collins mystery. I 
judge he has now two full sets of my books, for I have always sent 
him each new book as it came out. 

The cover amounts to nothing, but don’t send any of my books 
to Mr. Reasoner & Mr. Billings unless they have already gone. I must 
apologize to these folks for over-loading them with my precious 
literature. 

Yr truly 
S L C 

P.S. Your aunt Livy insists that an apology & explanation be 
sent at once to each of these gentlemen — for she is thoroughly 
ashamed — but she thinks it will come with a better grace from 
you. So you may drop them a line. 


Hartford, Nov. 10/85 

Dear Charley — 

Please send a check for $3,500 to Wm. Hamersley, payable to his 
order — send it to him here, Hartford, right away. Charge to me, 
& make a particular entry of it to remember the circumstance by, 
for it finishes the type-setter business in a very satisfactory fashion, & 
carries with it a further privilege which I can assert by & by, or leave 
alone without prejudice. If you are not at home, I wish Mr. Hall to 
send said check to Hamersley. No address is needed but “Wm Hamers¬ 
ley, Esq, Hartford.” 

I shall come to New York the moment I am well enough to travel. 


Something important has just occurred to me. I hope you have 
thought of it earlier. That is, a printed slip headed “Comments of the 
Press” to send to the press with the copies of Vol. 1. It should consist 
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largely of compliments of General Grant’s literary powers — his hap¬ 
pily-proven ability as an author. Get together everything you can 
find from papers of big authority & I will edit the lot when I come 
down. It will help to squelch & forestal inimical criticism. Add the 
enclosed to the lot. 

Yrs. 

S L C 

Uncle Sam was always finishing that typesetter in a very satisfactory 
fashion. On December 18, 1887 — more than two years later — he 
wrote Pamela: “We go on and on, but the type-setter goes on for¬ 
ever— at $3,000 a month; which is much more unsatisfactory than 
was the case the first seventeen months, when the bill only averaged 
$2,000, and promised to take a thousand years. We’ll be through, 
now, in 3 or 4 months, I reckon, and then the strain will let up & 
we can breathe freely once more, whether success ensues or failure.” 
Seven years after that almost to the day he wrote a tragic letter to 
H. H. Rogers accepting the final verdict on the impracticability of 
the Paige machine. 

Charles L. Webster and Company were not only publishers, they 
were Uncle Sam’s bankers. He was constantly writing them to send 
out checks to the typesetter, relatives, and so on. Of course these 
items were charged to Uncle Sam’s account, but in calculating the 
profits the company made for him these large sums must be remem¬ 
bered. He probably forgot them entirely. Most authors have the same 
habit, in a smaller way. They think of the checks they receive from 
their publishers as their total royalties, and forget the money value 
of the booksr they have given away. 



CHAPTER 


SJ 

— aw/ @€t/ 

$jf/ hen Mark Twain crossed the fifty mark, in November 1885, 
r 1 w he was not yet preparing for a peaceful old age. He had to get 
his enemies out of the way first. But unfortunately the list kept on 
growing. The following letter to the Sun seems to put the Times and 
the North American Review on the spot. My father seems to have had 
the temerity — and wisdom — to hold it up. 


To the Editor of the Sun. 

Sir: 

I find the following paragraph in the Times of the 16th: 

“ — The diary kept by Gen. Grant during his tour around the 
world will be published in the North American Review. The 
necessary arrangements have already been made with Col. Grant, 
who will put the manuscript in shape for the printers.” 

That is a good advertisement. At the same time, people who ex¬ 
pect to sec that Diary in the North American Review within the next 
three years can make up their minds that they are going to be dis¬ 
appointed. 

D. Wahrheit 


Uncle Sam signed the above “Die Wahrheit” and then changed to 
“D.” It means “the truth.” I haven’t found it anywhere else. 

The next letter throws a little light on what the shooting was all 
about. Allen Thorndike Rice was owner and editor of the North 
American Review. He was publishing a book on Lincoln and wanted 
to include a tribute from Grant. 
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Hartford, Nov. 11/85 

Dear Charley: 

R. M. Daggett, late U. S. Minister to the Sandwich Islands (an 
old friend of mine,) has submitted to me a book which I shall be 
very glad to have, under certain conditions. It would make a book 
the size of one of Gen. Grant’s volumes. It was constructed by 
Daggett & the king of the Sandwich Islands, working together, 
& consists of the (historical) Traditions & legends of the natives, 
reaching back connectedly 1500 years, & of course is very curious — 
& new. It is fresh ground — untouched, unworn, & full of romantic 
interest. I have read three of the legends, & they impress me favor¬ 
ably. 

I told Daggett that what was required for success was a good 
book; & that the other nine-tenths of the requisite of success was that 
there should be a big name back of the good book. So I said that 
if he could get the King to let his name appear as part author, we 
wanted the hoo\. (In fact I wanted it anyhow, but I didn’t say so.) 
I said we preferred to keep up our standard, & be known in the 
world as a house that publishes only for Kings & full Generals. 

It is the King who tells the ancient native legends (or Sagas) to 
Daggett, & Daggett writes them down — & connects them, very 
plausibly into an historical chain, with names & dates & details. 

Daggett is to be at San Diego, California, until the middle of 
December, & I said we would confer together & tell him what we 
require. This is what I suggest: 

1. That without the King’s expressed collaboration, we will pay 
what I was paid on the Innocents Abroad —15 per cent of the profit 
above cost of manufacture. 

2. With mention of the King as collaborator in the introduction, 
we will pay 40 per cent of the profits. 

3. With both names in the title page as authors, we will pay 60 
per cent of the profits. 

Keep this thing quiet. We will talk when I come down. And keep 
this letter handy for reference. 

Daggett thinks he can get the King to consent to* nearly any rea¬ 
sonable thing. With a sufficient concession from him, I would rather 
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have this book than any that is offering now. It can be fascinatingly 
illustrated. 

Daggett stayed with me 2 days — left yesterday. 

My friend Redpath 1 came yesterday on the part of Rice, & talked 3 
hours. Several “toppy” telegrams arrived from Rice in the mean¬ 
time, one of them ordering Redpath “not to concede too much.” 
When Redpath left, he telegraphed the printers to stop the press on 
the Lincoln book & prospectuses till further orders, & telegraphed 
Rice that Webster & Co would not yield a jot or tittle on the Diary, — 
not a line of it would be permitted to appear. 

I forbade the publication of Col. Grant’s chapter in the Lincoln 
book, but with this reservation: that if in the judgment of Alexander & 
Green the publication of that chapter would be no harm to our 
book, I would withdraw the prohibition. (I don’t mind that chapter 
— I only mind the opportunity it gives Rice to advertise the book, 
& the Canvasser to swear it is written mainly by General Grant’s 
hand.) 

When you go to Canada about the 28th of November to copyright 
the General’s book, I may possibly like to go along if not needed on 
American soil by any etiquette of law. That is, if you are going to 
Ottawa. 

I am all right again, & can come down when needed, but do not 
care to go, otherwise. 

Yr truly 
S L C 

P.S. I think Rice thinks he can make Col. Grant uncomfortable 
because he accepted that check. One of his telegrams (I tell you 
privately — as I was meaning to do in the case of the other telegram) 
says that the mere returning of the check isn’t going to satisfy him, 
since he tfas announced the Diary. 

Daggett was an old friend. He had been one of the Virginia City 
Enterprise group, and later, when he was in Congress, he had co¬ 
operated with Uncle Sam in copyright matters, so of course Uncle 
Sam liked his book. It was published by the Webster company and 

1 James Redpath, Mark Twain’s lecture agent, 
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was not a success, and naturally Uncle Sam ignored it in Mar\ Twain 
in Eruption . 

A penciled note left at my father’s office by Colonel Fred Grant 
probably ended the Rice skirmish. Rice’s book contained a tribute to 
Lincoln by General Grant, so that matter must have been adjusted. 

Dear Webster: 

I have just come up from Whitford & thought I would stop and 
ask you to drop the matter about the two little stories I gave to Rice. 
They are two little matters of only a few hundred words that I re¬ 
garded as waste paper and the original has been destroyed or lost. 
Mr. Rice wanted something for his Lincoln book by father and I gave 
them to him, never thinking anything about the matter. It would be 
a personal favor to me if you drop the matter. If it is very much 
against your interest to have the stories printed and I am able to 
make it up to you in the future I will willingly do so. 

Respectfully 
F. D. Grant 

• Dec. 16/85 

6. P.M. 

Dear Charley — 

I am plotting out a new book, & am full of it; so unless there is 
use for me down there, I shall not come yet awhile. 

Telegraph me as soon as you have settled the mask matter, for I 
am full of solicitude & shan’t feel easy & comfortable till it is settled 
to Mrs. Grant’s satisfaction. Don’t forget. 

Yr truly 
S L C 

The book referred to was probably A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthurs Court . It is too bad that he ran into trouble about the death 
mask of General Grant at this time when he was in a writing mood. 
Mr. Paine makes no mention of it, but in his Notebook^ Mark Twain 
says that when General Grant was nearing his end Gerhardt wrote 
asking him to use his influence with the Grant family to allow him 
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to take a death mask of the General. Mark Twain felt a little un¬ 
comfortable about the idea, so he told Gerhardt to get in touch with 
General Badeau, and also asked Badeau to co-operate with Gerhardt, 
which he did. General Badeau was not troubled by undue sensitive¬ 
ness. Unfortunately the question of who owned the mask seems to 
have come up. But I can’t see why Uncle Sam refers to it as a scandal 

— or why the Sum of $17,000 is involved. Apparently no agreement 
was reached at the time the mask was made, which is not surprising. 

The estimate of a loss of one hundred thousand dollars to the book 
over the quarrel sounds to me high, but one hundred thousand seems 
to be their favorite figure for losses, one million for profits. 

Hotel Normandie 
Broadway and 38TH Street 
New York. 

Dear Charley — 

Please send your boy in to Samuel French’s, next door to you on 
the corner of University Place, & buy 8 acting Macbeths — pamphlets 

— & mail to me. 

I think I’ll insist on Gerhardt yielding up the mask unconditionally 

— then if you get Mrs. Grant to allow Gerhardt the first or exclusive 
use of it for a time, she can do that as a favor to you or me, & maybe 
it will come easier. However, I’ll see how Gerhardt feels about it — 
though I think that if he yields unconditionally it may really be 
the better for him. 

Yr truly 
S L C 

Hartford, Dec. 17/85 

Dear Charley — 

Well, I am at my wit’s end. Gerhardt is obdurate in the belief that 
his position is right and unassailable. I do not know any way out of 
the deadlock except the one proposed by Col. Grant. It will make 
scandal & newspaper talk, & injure the book a hundred thousand 
dollars* worth, but nevertheless it is the course which I would advise 
the Colonel to take, for it will settle the matter & settle it permanently. 
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Whether the thing shall go into court now, or wait till the Ward and 
Grant proceedings are ended & silenced & the second volume safely 
out & distributed to the subscribers, is a question for you to determine 
with the Colonel — but into court I would certainly go with it, sooner 
or later. 

Yr truly 

5 L Clemens 


Postscript. 

Dec 17 

Dear Charley — 

I wrote today’s letter (about Gerhardt’s affair,) purposely to be read 
to Col. Grant. The Colonel’s plan is the right & best one — & if you 
read my letter to him I shan’t need to write him myself — it would 
merely be repetition. 

Ys 

SLC 


Private 

Hartford, Dec. 18/85 

Dear Charley — 

The more I think of it the more dreadful seems the idea of going 
into court & dragging General Grant’s name out of the rest & peace 
of the grave again. This degrading scandal must be prevented — it just 
simply must. 

Now I have an idea which you may think is a wild one, but I want 
you to consider it; not lightly, but thoughtfully — & then tell me your 
verdict. To-wit: 

Mrs. Grant oilers to remunerate Gerhardt for his trouble, & take the 
mask, but — well, I have stopped discussing that: his price is too 
high. But I have been figuring, & I find that he owes me more money 
than I supposed. Of borrowed money he owes me nine or ten thousand 
dollars, & I am responsible for eight thousand more — seventeen or 
eighteen thousand altogether: a sum which he cannot expect to pay 
me for years, if he loses the mask. Now then, what I want to do, is to 
propose to him that he hand over the mask to Mrs. Grant & I will 
give him a receipt in full for all he owes me & assume also the pay¬ 
ment of the outstanding obligations. It is the same as giving him 
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$17,000 or $18,000 for the mask. But it will restore Mrs. Grant’s peace 
of mind, & keep the scandal out of court & out of the papers. 

Mrs. Grant proposes to publish the General’s letters to her — letters 
extending over a period of forty years. Two or three volumes, perhaps. 
If she is willing to give us the book at any figure under 70 per cent 
of the profits — even though it be but half a cent — good; it will be 
her contribution toward helping to keep this unpleasant thing out of 
court & out of the press. But if she isn’t willing, she mustn’t do it, 
nor think of it; & I will make the above offer to Gerhardt & shoulder 
all the expense of it myself. For that matter must be kept out of the 
mouths of the scandal-loving gossips of the country. 

I have not hinted this idea to Gerhardt, & shall not until I hear 
from you. But to my mind it is the only hopeful solution I have struck 
yet. 

Yr truly 
SLC 

P.S. Read this letter between the lines. So read, it means: Sign & 
seal a contract for those letters before you sleep. They are enormously 
valuable — especially if there will be more than one volume; & I think 
there will be as many as three. They can be edited in such a way that 
whoever possesses them will have to go out & buy the Memoirs, too. 
You will speak of our publishing them as a foregone conclusion, a mere 
matter of course. I have already done that, myself. You don’t want 
to name a date for the publication, though — with absoluteness. They 
ought not to appear till 2 years from now, perhaps. 

To make & secure that contract is the main thing. If you get it for 
less than 70 per cent, on the suggested excuse, all well & good — but 
GET it. Get it, & sign it, & seal it, & shove it in the safe — & then I’ll 
go for Gerhardt & expect to convince him — will convince him if 
the contract is ready to be signed & only waiting to hear that I have 
convinced him. He will kick, & kick hard; I know that, before hand. 

SLC 

Your contract should cover & secure every letter forever against pub¬ 
lication anywhere but in the book. 
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Dec. 20/85 

Dear Charley — 

It is important, now, that you secure the letters & get the contract 
signed pretty soon, so that we can publish it next December & so get 
it out a year in advance of the Pope’s book. The reason is, that I’ve got 
another hundred-thousand-dollar book on a string, & it is one which 
the owners would like to have come out ahead of any other book of 
ours, & we must have a good excuse for putting it off, if possible. It 
is a book which we must have; & although all the publishers are hot 
after it we can get it. It is offered to me by an old friend of mine, & 
also by the person in chief authority, who is an enemy of mine of long 
standing. 

Don’t you really think you had better get the letters before you 
pay any money ? I’m a little afraid of a demand for a higher rate than 
we are now paying. And there’ll be an offer to take in a partner, too, 
as a consideration, I’m afraid. 1 

Do you want to come down & ask for the letters P Or do you want 
me to come & consult about a plan of procedure. 

Be sure to go to Mr. Dana & secure the Pope’s book. 

Yrs 

* SLC 


Hotel Normandie 
Broadway and 38TH Street 
New York 

Dec . 21/85 

Dear Charley — 

If the first vol has been sent to Mrs. W. M. Laffan, as per my 
recent order, it has miscarried. Maybe I said her address was 2 East 
28th — which is wrong: it is 1 East 28th. A cloth copy will answer, if 
you are short of l / 2 morocco. 

Ys 

SLC 


1 Scc letter of‘Feb. 8, 1886. 
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P.S. Charley, don’t forget to send the tree calf books (to Mrs. Grant 
for her autograph) that the Colonel is going to give us. 

Ys 

SLC 
Dec. 28/85 

Dear Charley — 

Your letter looked like an autograph application, & so I laid it aside 
for next week, & only opened it this moment by accident. Of course 
I approve your “stet.” It won’t do to leave , things out & make un¬ 
necessary alterations in the General’s text. Why didn’t you telegraph 
me to come down? I would rather do that, any time, than have the 
General’s work marred. Alterations for the sake of avoiding Badeau’s 
language have gone plenty far enough already — I’m a thundering 
sight more afraid of the one than of the other. 

Have you seen Dana ? It’s a clear $100,000. Don’t you wait till Dana 
is offended. 

Strike — for that book, & also for the letters; for it is best that those 
be settled before I talk with the proprietors of the third book I spoke 
of — a book which we must have. With the priesthood to help, Dane’s 
book is immense. 

If you want me to carry $25,000 “on account” uptown & re-introduce 
the subject of the letters; say so, & I’ll do it; otherwise, choose your 
time wisely & do it yourself. When you send me an important letter, 
tell me by telegraph to look out for it. Y rs 

SLC 

A short while ago Uncle Sam was complaining about telegraphing, 
but now when you send a letter you must telegraph too. The book 
negotiated through Dana was the Life of Pope Leo XIII, authorized by 
the Pope. 


Hartford, Dec . 29/85 


Dear Charley — 

All right; that is that much saved out of terra cotta experiments. 
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You can write Sam Dunham to discount those notes if you want to; 
but as he was applied to for {40,000 more of that paper a week or ten 
days ago by a banker not anxious to have it before, it would probably 
be no use. Can’t you do something with that money? Why not buy 
Government bonds & win or lose $500 by the time the notes are due? 

If you can’t get time to see Mr. Dana, don’t hesitate to ta\e time 
— two hours, if necessary, or even more; & let me know the result. 
I have got to say something more or less definite as regards Book 
No 3 before long, & I want to know where I stand & how stiff an 
upper lip to project. 

Am. Pub. Co. have declared a 5% dividend from their Grant book 
plunder. 

Let Mr. Scott answer me these 3: 

1. How much money is in bank to credit of C L W & Co? 

2. Have you placed $25,000 in the U. S. Bank here? Put it to my 
credit if you want to. 

3. How much do you owe on bills for paper? 

Now the thing to do, is, to see Mr. Dana immediately & make a 
definite proposition of 50 per cent of the profits — & rise to 55 & 
possibly to 67^ if necessary. And if you can’t go immediately, don’t 
write me but telegraph me so; & I will go down & manage it through 
Laffan. 

Yrs 

SLC 

50% ought to be enough, for it is only a 1 volume book. Tell him 
we’ll give 55 for a 2-vol. I reckon it’s safe to say there won’t be 2 vols 
anyway. 

Scott was the bookkeeper, who later absconded with about twenty- 
five thousand dollars. They got about eight thousand of it back. 

Any author who is reading these pages is reminded that the per¬ 
centage offered the authors in these cases is figured on profits. The 
author today is usually paid ten per cent on the retail price, and if 
the book only sells a few thousands he gets his percentage anyway, and 
the publisher gets the headache. It must be kept in mind that the 
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large sums paid Mrs. Grant meant that large profits, over and above 
all the tremendous expenses, were being made by Webster and Com¬ 
pany — at least a hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 


Jan. 3/86 

Dear Charley — 

I expect to be down Tuesday, on my way to Baltimore. How would 
it do to canvass & publish the Library of Humor in the spring or at 
the end of summer & fetch it out, without allowing it to trench upon 
any really valuable canvassing-month — & thus get it out of the way 
before it gets to be out of date & worthless? It might be used to 
keep the corps of canvassers together while getting one of those 
other books ready for them. I should not approve of advertising it at 
all, except by obscure private circular, I think. Speak of this when 
I come. 

Also about that $100,000 of borrowed money. Your aunt Livy 
strongly inclines to your idea — to pay it off without waiting for it to 
mature. 2 


Yr truly 

S L Clemens 


Note the phrase beginning “I should not approve of advertising it 
at all.” In Marl{ Twain in Eruption Mark Twain says: “Webster sup¬ 
pressed . . . the ‘Library of Humor’ so long and finally issued it so 
clandestinely that I doubt if anybody in America ever did find out 
there was such a book.” 

The reason the book was held up is explained in Mark Twain’s 
correspondence on the subject with Howells (his collaborator) pub¬ 
lished in the Letters. For instance, he says to Howells on October 18, 
1855: M S° it is my decision ... to pigeon-hole the ‘Library’: not 
destroy it, . . . and wait a few years and see what new notion Provi¬ 
dence will take concerning it.” 

“This seems a little inconsistent with Mark Twain’s statement ( Letters, p. 467) that 
on the last day of 1885 be bad paid out $182,000 on the Grant book and it was totally 
tree from debt. 
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Jan. 13/86 

Dear Charley — 

But docs not this plan amount to borrowing money to pay dividends 
with? It will be best to pay off the notes first; then reserve 30 per cent 
of what is left in cash (not in prospective cash) & turn the 70 per cent 
over to Mrs. Grant. The 70% may, or it may not, amount to $250,000, 
but in any event it will be in accordance with the contract if I re¬ 
member it rightly, & will be safer than to take risks on money earned 
& due, but which by remote possibility may suffer depletion before it 
reaches your strong-box. I am quite willing that Mrs. Grant shall now 
or at any time be paid 70 per cent of each unencumbered dollar in the 
bank; & further than that she would not require. The other 30 per 
cent would be ample capital for the second volume, without those 
notes. I may misunderstand your idea; aching generally possible with 
me. 

Yr truly 
S L C 


Sunday, Feb. 1/86 

Dear Charley — 

I believe it will have to be one volume. Then it will be a sure success 
— in the other case by no means so sure. I do not think an examination 
of the MS could change this verdict. 


Livy thinks Mrs. G.’s letters ought to be put off a year. We have 
talked it over, & I am of her mind. The public curiosity could be 
sharply whetted up, by that time; but now the Memoirs supply the 
public appetite for Gfant-material. 


If Mrs. Grant would prefer that they come out this coming Xmas, 
it shall be as she wishes — for her book & General McClellan’s would 
run along well together; but it is my judgment that if we wait, & let 
the Grant-feeling recuperate & get new life, & then fetch out the letters, 
they will have a great deal bigger boom than they .would have now, 
& would also boom-up a new rush on the Memoirs. 
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I think you had better make the contract for the letters, & at the 
same time ask her her preference in the matter of date of issue. 

Ys truly 
SLC 

I send this to the house because you leave letters lying around so, 
at the office, Charles. 

The first paragraph refers to the Life of the Pope. 

My father took over considerable responsibility for Mrs. Grant’s 
affairs and my mother saw a great deal of her. Once Mrs. Grant gave 
her one of a set of spoons that had been presented to the General. 
My mother protested against breaking the set, but Mrs. Grant insisted 
on having her way. “I treal: you just like my children — you can’t 
ask more than that,” she said as she measured off a share of Grover 
Cleveland’s wedding cake. 

Mrs. Grant loved to talk to my mother by the hour about St. Louis 
and the people she remembered there, and about some of the Southern 
leaders she had known. She had no bitterness whatever toward the 
South. She talked very little about her life in the White House — it 
seemed to be merely an episode. But she did mention her first activity 
there — installing shelves and closets that were badly needed. She 
denied very definitely some of the stories that were going around about 
Mrs. Lincoln’s rudeness to her. One story went that Mrs. Lincoln had 
ordered her not to sit beside her on a sofa, and had used the words 
“How dare you?” What really happened was that Mrs. Grant saw 
she was crowding Mrs. Lincoln and moved of her own accord. 

Feb. 8/86 

Dear Charley — 

What is the sum you have paid Mrs. Grant — & on what date? I 
see all sorts of sums named — clear up to $275,000. 

Yrs SLC 

The first check paid to Mrs. Grant, drawn by Charles L. Webster 
on February 27, 1886, was for two hundred thousand dollars. “It re¬ 
mains the largest single royalty check in history,” Mr. Paine wrote in 
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the Biography. I don’t know whether that is still true. The original 
check is on the wall of the Players’ Club in New York City, with which 
Mark Twain was closely associated. 

On page 187 of Eruption Uncle Sam says: — 

It is no great marvel to me that Mrs. Grant got a matter of half a 
million dollars out of that book. The miracle is that it didn’t run her 
into debt. It was fortunate for her that we had only one Webster. It 
was an unnatural oversight in me that I didn’t hunt for another one. 

There’s logic for you. It’s a hard one to take apart. My father 
performed a miracle, according to Uncle Sam, by not running her into 
debt. What did he do by making half a million for her? If there had 
been two Websters would they have made a million? When I re¬ 
member that all Uncle Sam’s business ventures before this had al¬ 
ways drawn out his money and never drawn in any, that his publishing 
business was bringing him fifty thousand a year, even after deduction 
of checks that had been sent to Orion and other relatives and the type¬ 
setter (which was an adopted son), that it had made Huckleberry Finn 
his best-paying novel, and that as long as my father was with the firm 
it was successful, I just marvel at Uncle Sam laying all the blame on 
the goose that was laying the golden egg. 

Once he said: “I am terribly tired of business. I think I am by 
nature and disposition unfit for it.” He’s right there, but he was like 
the drunkard, always going to reform. Shortly after he wrote this, in 
the Nineties, he was planning to start a magazine. 


Feb. 8/86 

Dear Charley — 

What do you hold the value of the concern to be? I value it at 
$500,000; — dating from next July, when the Memoirs will be out of 
the count. What I mean is, that that is its selling value; we could not 
afford to sell for less, & yet neither of us would buy at that figure, 
perhaps. 

Jesse Grant would not pay that for a one-tenth interest — ought not 
to do it, at any rate — but I will make him that offer if he will come 
up & see me toward the end of February (for Clara will not be out of 
bed before that.) I will make him that offer, & then follow it up with 
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another which will please him better & make him willing to stay out 
of our concern. But don’t tell him what my offer is going to be. 

Love to you all. 

Yrs 
S L C 

Is the 2d volume stereotyped? 

Jesse Grant, a son of the General’s, was interested in buying into 
Webster and Company. 

Uncle Sam values the concern at $500,000. He had already taken out 
his $15,000 original capital, which in Eruption he calls “adequate.” 
It would have been more adequate if he had left it in. In the first 
year he also took out $40,000 in profits. Judging from the total amount 
paid Mrs. Grant, the Webster and Company profits from the Grant 
book alone must have been over one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. But profits are not capital—-if they are removed as they are 
made. 



CHAPTER 


S2 



Feb . 10/86 

Dear Charley — 

Gen. Grant seldom mentions the names of a certain 3 men with¬ 
out adding a compliment — Sherman, Sheridan & Hancock. I think 
it would be well & graceful to cull out one or two of these mentions 
of Hancock from the second vol & let a Tribune reporter know they 
can be had by sending for them. 

Yrs 

SLC 


General Hancock had died the day before. 


Feb. 13/86 

Dear Charley: 

For the first time in a long while, I am so situated that I can’t 
well leave home. I have begun a book, whose scene is laid far back in 
the twilight of tradition: I have saturated myself with the atmosphere 
of the day & the subject, & got myself into the swing of the work. 
If I peg away for some weeks without a break, I am safe; if I stop 
now for a day, I am unsafe, & may never get started right again. 
Therefore, I want to avoid going to New York or elsewhere. Mr. 
Prime will well understand this state of things. So I suggest that you 
have the MS type-writered (in upper & lower-case type) by an expert, 
& send it to me chapter by chapter as it is done, & Livy & I will read 
it together, nights. Mr. Prime will need the type-writer copy himself, in 
the editing, & the printer will need it too. Put this idea before him & 
sec if it will do. 

Clara’s case keeps us all shut up in the house, these *days. She is im¬ 
proving daily, but is very weak, & inclined to low spirits. She does not 
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have to lie in one position all the time, now; this is a great relief. 
We are well satisfied with her progress. 

Yr truly 
SL C 

This must be the William C. Prime who is called “a gushing pietist” 
in Mark Twain in Eruption. The book that Prime seems to have ne¬ 
gotiated for was, I think, General McClellan’s memoirs. 

The book Uncle Sam was writing was the Yankee. When there was 
illness in the house Mark Twain would stay home and write a book. 

On page 189 of Mark Twain in Eruption Uncle Sam says: “Webster 
kept back a book of mine, ‘A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court,’ as long as he could, and finally published it so surreptitiously 
that it took two or three years to find out that there was any such 
book.” 

On October 5, 1888, nearly a year after my father had completely 
broken down, severed all connection with the company and retired 
to Fredonia, Uncle Sam says in a letter (printed in Paine’s Biography 
on page 874) that he meant to finish The Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur s Court the day the Paige machine was finished, and “the 
closest calculations for that” indicated October 22. Mr. Paine adds: 
“Neither the ‘Yankee’ nor the machine was completed that fall, though 
returns from both were beginning to be badly needed.” 

In other words, Uncle Sam accuses my father of holding back, and 
finally publishing surreptitiously, a book that was not even written 
one year after my father had left the company. 


Hartford, Mch. 19/86 

Dear Charley — 

It isn’t good policy for anybody connected with our publishing firm 
to be under a fire of newspaper criticism this year. Our interests & 
those of our clients are too large to be jeoparded for the few dollars 
that might be squeezed out of a play (a play which isn’t worth a damn 
& is going to fail.) Burbank is a personal friend & a first rate fellow, 
but I wonlt allow that play to be played this year or next, upon any 
terms. 
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Did you complete the contract with Prime & pay over the $10,000 1 


I suppose you can easily get the McClellan book ready for the 
September canvass; but unless His Holiness’s book is in your hands 
by July 1, you can’t start it at the same time, can you? Wouldn’t it 
answer if you issued McClellan’s book Dec 1, & began the canvass 
for the Pope’s on that date? I suppose they won’t be the same can¬ 
vassers. v 

Yrs 

SLC 

P.S. Jesse Grant is to call on me at the Normandie at 9 or 10 a.m., 
Wednesday, March 24. It will be necessary that I see you first, & take 
your opinion on the propositions. So if you can look in a little before 
9, he can wait till I have talked with you. 

The above recalls an earlier letter in which he says to drop the 
publishing business, which doesn’t pay salt, and devote all your time 
to the play business. 

The first paragraph records the end of a perfect play. Burbank, 
an elocutionist, wanted to give a farcical version of what was already 
a farce, “The American Claimant,” the play Howells and Mark Twain 
had had such a good time writing. The authors agreed — then re¬ 
canted. As they read over the play it seemed to have lost its charm, 
even for them. Mark Twain weakened in his decision later, long 
enough to permit the play to fail after a week’s run. It never reached 
New York. 


Hartford, Mch 27 

Dear Charley — 

The Hartford Canvasser lives in Thompsonville. The complaints 
continue — canvasser invisible. Pity but he were a woman, with a 
large family dependent upon him — or at least lived in Hartford. 

I'don’t quite know what kind of an offer I can make Col. Fred 
Grant yet, but I am keeping the thing in my slow mind, & when 
it crystalizes I will report. 

Truly yrs 
SLC 
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Mark Twain seems to think a woman with a large family would 
have made an energetic canvasser. He still remembered Hannibal. 

From Olivia L. Clemens 

Farmington Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Dear Charlie 

I want to bother you a little about some of my affairs. 

The sofa that I spoke to you about at Burgharts would not fit the 
place that I had thought of for it, but there is another place where it 
would go nicely — but in talking money matters over your Uncle 
Sam and I thought perhaps we ought not to get it just now as there 
is so much need of money in all our business both in New York 
and in Elmira — then your Uncle Sarrj said write Charlie and ask 
him to go and look at the sofa (I had a desire to have you see it be¬ 
fore I bought it because I saw it so in the dark that I was afraid it 
might not be as good as it seemed) and if he finds it a desirable 
one ask Mr. Burghart to hold it for a little. Then wait and see if the 
contract for the Pope’s book is signed if it is, order the sofa, if it is 
not, write and ask me what shall be done. In that case I think* I 
shall get it with my Mother’s last birth-day money to me. 

Charlie can you understand all this most involved business? 

I want you to see if the sofa is very desirable, as I think it is, and 
if Mr. Burghart will hold it for a little. 

Hoping this will not trouble you too much and with love to Annie 

I am 

Very sincerely yours 

Olivia L. Clemens 

From Charles L. Webster to Orion Clemens 

April 2 

Dear Uncle Orion : — 

Enclosed you will find my check for 100 for the month of April. 
You must excuse my not sending it sooner. We have moved our 
business place to 42 E. 14th St. I have been very busy. We are all 
well. I am going to take an hour sometime if I can find one and 
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write you a long letter. Do not think if my letters are short that I 
feel so, as I am simply pressed for time. 

Yours truly, 

Chas. L. Webster 

From Charles L . Webster to Jane Clemens 

April 2 

Dear Grandma: 

Enclosed you will find check for the month of April. We have 
moved our business place to 42 E. 14th St. I have been so busy that 
I could not send it before. We are all well as usual and send love to 
you. The children are well and happy. If I had time I would write a 
long letter, but I must close. 

Yours truly 

Chas. L. Webster 

Apl 6 

Dear Charley — 

Did you see that furniture man for your aunt Livy about that sofa ? 
* . Yr 

SLC 


Apl. 12/86 

Dear Charley — 

Never mind about that sofa. I’ve got the address, now, & can write 
him. Y r 

SLC 


Apl 21/86 

Dear CharletI’ — 

This is a very worthy young fellow, & a cripple. I have written him 
that we can’t touch his book, but that you or your clerks will answer 
his questions for him — about cost of plates, &c. The cripples we have 
with us always —give them a show. 

• Ys 


SLC 
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Hartford, Apl . 22/86 

Dear Charley: 

Wc are infinitely glad to learn that the little fellow’s eye is going 
to be saved. 1 

I have read Mr. Alexander’s letter & the prospectus, & as I pass 
down town day after tomorrow noon (Thursday) will stop in & 
discuss it — & also the matter of Mr. Hall, — which your aunt Livy 
approves. 

(We could publish that Magazine on this side if an editor is not 
required.) 

Yrs 

SLC 

Am Pub check received. 


May 25 

Dear Charley 

I forgot to say, just get what discount you can on that sixty-dollar 
book that Orion wants; & ship it to him & charge to me, without 
reducing his monthly check. 

Yrs 

SLC 

Hartford, June 6/86 

Dear Charley — 

Hadn’t you better offer Gen. Badeau 10 per cent royalty for his 
“Grant in Peace?” 

It promises to be an interesting book — gossipy & entertaining to 
all kinds of readers — & as it is a Grant book, it ought to be kept in 
the family, I judge. * 

10 per cent is one-third of the profits. I suggest that figure because 
the book is worth more than that other General’s 2 (to whom you 
pay 25c. per vol — which is one-quarter of the profits) & worth less 
than Gen. McClellan’s, on which we pay one-half profits. 

I I am told it was my eye that was hit by something. S. C. W. 

8 Probably General S. W. Crawford. 
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Wc sail from Buffalo for Keokuk via the lakes, the day you & Annie 
sail for Europe. 

Yrs 

SLC 

My father was going over to arrange about the publication of the 
Pope’s biography, and to have a private audience with the Pope. 
Mark Twain was going out to visit his mother. 


June 11 

Dear Charley — 

See that you go for Wannamaker — otherwise I will go down there 
& rise up in his Sunday School & give him hell, in front of his whole 
3000 pupils. I certainly will. 

Yrs. 

SLC 

This refers to the practice of selling books below cost for advertising 
purposes. Another lawsuit is brewing. 


Elmira, June 17, ’86 

Dear Charley — 

I have thought out an idea for a presentation copy from the pub¬ 
lishers to the Pope: 

It is, to print it on paper like that in De Amici’s “Spain” — ragged 
edges & 2 or 3-inch margins; then bind it in pure solid gold lids 
(hinged at the back) as thick as a tree-calf cover; have Tiffany design 
it, make it, & chase & engrave it. The gold in it would weigh a couple 
of pounds, perhaps, & cost $500. Altogether the volume would cost 
ten or twelve hundred dollars; & when placed on exhibition in Tif¬ 
fany’s window, all New York & all strangers visiting New York 
would flock to see it; the illustrated papers would make pictures of 
it, & descriptions of it would appear in all languages & in all the news¬ 
papers in the world — & Webster & Co would score another point in 
the way of originality & enterprise. 

But first of all, you will have to find out through Mr. O’Riley 
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[O’Reilley] if His Holiness will accept of it. I think the idea is sound. 
Pleasant voyage to you. 

Yr 

SLC 

P.S. No, the gold would cost nearer $3,000, instead of $500. That is all 
the better. And so I still think the idea is sound. Can’t get so much 
advertising so cheaply in any other way. 

SLC 


The book to be bound in gold was General Grant’s book. It 
sounds like a good idea, but it was not carried out, though my father 
took the Pope a copy of the book in a super-fine binding. 

A fragment of a letter to Pamela written after the Clemens family 
had returned from Keokuk shows that Uncle Sam liked to travel in 
comfort. It also throws light on his relationship with his sister. There 
was plenty of affection between them, but Pamela had a sensitive 
streak — not a very big one, but even a small one would have been a 
nuisance to Uncle Sam. Uncle Sam loved to tease his mother and his 
niece but he never seemed to tease his sister. 

Most of the letter is postscript. The end of the letter itself follows!— 

We came home very comfortably indeed. The Chicago railroad men 
came to see me, & advised against a special car; & they were right; it 
was not needed. I took the stateroom (because I wanted to smoke in 
it,) & 4 sections. Everybody had a lower berth but me; & all had 
abundance of room & air; & the expense from Chicago to Elmira was 
less by $240 than it would have been if we had taken a special car. 

I love you, & I am sorry for every time I have ever hurt you; but 
God Almighty knows I should keep on hurting you just the same, if 
I were around; for I am built so, being made merely in the image of 
God, but not otherwise resembling him enough to be mistaken for 
him by anybody but a very near-sighted person. 

Affectionately Your Bro 
Sam 

[P.S.] We saw the Moffetts in Chicago —& just by good luck & 
grace of Providence; for we came within an ace of missing them — 
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by the hotel clerk’s fault, as Livy keeps saying; & I always keep still 
& let her give it to him, poor devil, whereas the truth is that nobody 
was really to blame but the Moffetts themselves. They ought by all 
means to have sent us word as to whether they were coming at night 
or next morning, & so given us a chance to lay out our plans ac¬ 
cordingly— for when people are in a strange & interesting city for 
only two days, they have to economise & turn to good account every 
moment of their time. But by consequence of the uncertainty, Livy 
was up a stump, as Daniel said to Belshazzar, & couldn’t make any 
definite plans for next morning, & had to stay at home at night be¬ 
sides. However, she never made any complaints; & so we all (the 
Moffetts included,) by acclamation piled the whole blame onto that 
clerk — & yet he wasn’t any more to blame than the cat. 

But on any terms I was glad we caught the Moffetts; for they are 
all lovely, & the purity & probity in those girls’ faces is as clear-cut 
as the mint-stamp on gold coin; & their character in all ways is easily 
recognizable as twenty-two carats fine. . . . 

The next letter, sent to my father in Europe, refers to his account 
of*his private audience with Pope Leo XIII. Although he was not a 
Catholic, my father was later knighted by the Pope. He was given 
the Order of the Golden Spur, a very ancient and much prized order 
of nobility. My father did not use the title, but he occasionally used 
the uniform and decoration that went with it. I dimly remember 
seeing him wear it in Fredonia once or twice. The Fredonia Censor 
always referred to my father as Sir Charles Webster. We were very 
short of foreign titles in Fredonia, and even American titles were 
scanty. We had a few captains and majors and judges, but some of 
those were honorary. The titles of judges and doctors were generally 
hereditary and carried on by their sons. I remember the druggist’s 
son was always called “Doc.” 


Elmira, Aug 6/86 

Dear Charley: 

Your letter is prodigiously interesting. First-rate literary workman¬ 
ship, too. Your aunt Livy said, “Ah, why didn’t we go, too!” But 
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I don’t feel just that way. I could be comfortable with an Emperor, 
perhaps —in fact I did keep my end up with an Emperor of Russia 
once — but in the presence of the head of two or three hundred mil¬ 
lions of subjects, whose empire girdles the globe, & whose commands 
find obedience somewhere in all the lands & among all the peoples 
of the earth, I should be impressed to a degree which would tic my 
tongue & make me temporarily unentertaining — yes, & uncomfortable. 
But I should like to swap courtesies with the cardinals & archbishops 
first rate. They are nearer my size. I could have a good time with 
them. I’ve met one Bishop, & came through all right— the new Bishop 
of Hartford. He helped Mrs. Clemens & me get our nice old Mrs. 
Higgins into the Catholic Old Ladies’ Home. Good man — & got a 
sterling business aspect, too. 

I went to Philadelphia & heard the proceedings, but we don’t know 
yet what the decision is going to be. Maybe they will prove that they 
got the books from non-agents, & beat us; or prove that our contracts 
with General agents constitute them purchasers. That was their line 
of defence. Mr. Franklin B. Gowen said we could add a clause, next 
time, to guard against that possible loophole. 

All are well, here, & send love to you & Annie. 

You did well to go to Rome, & you did wisely to spend money freely. 

Truly yours, 

S L Clemens 

I have the original of my father’s letter, ten typewritten pages, which 
he sent to his father, who sent it on to the Webster office. He describes 
everything he saw in every room, down to the smallest details, and 
records everything that was said. 

Uncle Sam’s compliments to my father on this letter do not quite 
jibe with some of the things he said later. After giving an entirely false 
picture of my father’s knowledge of literature, he says (in Eruption) 
that once in a drawing-room company some talk sprang up about 
George Eliot and her literature and Webster contributed the remark, 
“I’ve never read any of his books, on account of prejudice.” 

That sentence has a contradiction in it. One would think that my 
father objected to George Eliot on moral grounds, and one would 
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also think that he didn’t know she was a woman. But if he didn’t 
know she was a woman he wouldn’t have been shocked at her living 
out of wedlock with Lewes. So the sentence must mean that he had 
a literary prejudice against her, and didn’t know she was a woman. 
If he had this literary prejudice he probably got it from Uncle Sam, 
who wrote at this time that he had bored through Middlemarch, 
dragged through three chapters of Daniel Deronda, and wouldn’t read 
another of those books for a farm. So all the indictment amounts to 
was that my father called George Eliot “he.” There’s no harm in 
that. He wanted to be called “he.” Anyhow, I don’t believe the story. 
My father had a set of George Eliot’s works. Uncle Sam was prob¬ 
ably thinking of two other men, if he didn’t make up the whole thing. 

The second paragraph of the preceding letter refers to the suit 
against John Wanamaker for selling the Grant book below the pub¬ 
lishers’ price. Even though my father was out of the country Uncle 
Sam couldn’t seem to keep him away from lawyers. 

The bookseller won this suit, but the question of whether he had 
a right to sell below the established price continued to vex the trade 
for years. Mark Twain’s efforts in this direction were long appreciated 
by the book trade. 

Give to Charley first thing when he comes. 

S L C. 
Sept. 3 

Dear Charley — 

I would make short work of this, & sell Kaolatype to him whether 
he is good or not. Mr. Hall 8 & I couldn’t tell him how much ter¬ 
ritory is sold. 

Yrs truly 
S L C. 

Murray Hill Hotel, New York, Oct 5 1886 

Dear Charley — 

Welcome home, to you & Annie! I left the messages with Mr. Hall 
which concern business & are not serious enough to wait & say to 

8 Fred Hall, who took charge during Webster’s absence. 
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you, so I take Livy home today. There was nothing important ex¬ 
cept that I hope you can go at once to Washington. It was my purpose 
to run down there & beg the General to put nothing in the magazines 
(which is a great injury to a book); but I thought I would not go, 
because I did not want to have to talk about terms. You, with your 
papal book at 50 per cent will be the better equipped to talk terms. 

Truly yours 

S L Clemens 


“The General” was probably Sheridan. 


Hartford, Oct. 18/86 

Dear Annie: 

Will you & Charlie take Ella Lampton off my hands? I have spent 
something over $300 on her in recent years, & have also given a small 
portion of time & “influence” toward trying to help her & Kate. I am 
tired of it. Tired of it merely because I can’t accomplish any real 
help; if I could, I would cheerfully go on trying — for the fact that 
I hate her would not stand in my way. 

Now what I ask of you is to write her in my place; & to tell her that 
my acquaintance among business people is so limited that it may'be 
said to not exist — & therefore I would not know where to turn to 
find work for Kate; that on the other hand Charley intimately knows 
no end of business people & moreover has actual influence with them, 
whereas what I have is purely imaginary. And do tell her Charley 
will take my place in the matter & do what he can for Kate. 

There is this to be said for Kate: she gave satisfaction where she 
was employed, & in each instance kept her situations until ill health 
broke her down. The enclosed letter explains Kate’s qualifications; 
& without doubt she will earn her wages. 

Now I would like Charley to tackle Gilder or Roswell Smith & 
see if he can get her a clerkship in the “Century” office. I think we 
both have some influence there; & I am quite sure that he can be¬ 
guile those people into promising Katyheir first vacancy. If Charley 
can think of a better chance, use it of course; but this is the only 
one that occurs to me — in fact the only one I know of where girls 
are employed. 

Will you & Charley see what you can do? 
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Another thing while I am in this ungracious line of business. The 
Pope’s rosary has created such another stir in this household as was 
before utterly unimaginable. I would not take a thousand dollars 
for it — & I guess your aunt Livy’s price would run higher still. We 
have three excellent girls in the house, & I believe they value more 
the telling their beads on that rosary than they would the handling 
government bonds that fell in their laps as a free gift. So Livy wants 
Charley to send some money to Father O’Reilly to buy three more 
with, & see if he can’t persuade him to try to get the Holy Father to 
bless them. If Charley thinks it would be an indelicate or improper 
thing to ask, he mustn’t think about it any further; but otherwise 
Livy would very much like it. 

With love from all to you-all, , 

' Yrs affectionately 

S L C. 

Hartford, Nov. 13/86 

Dear Charley — 

All right, I shan’t mention the new book to any one. I meant to 
call at the office the other day, but couldn’t manage it. 

Whitmore will attend to that bronze bust matter. Woodruff has 
put his foot in it if he mentioned the firm as backing him. 

Yr truly 
S L C 

It may be that you can use this marked paragraph in your adver¬ 
tisement; for my impression (Prime will know) is, that McClellan’s 
report cannot now be had anywhere but in his forthcoming book. 

The ‘‘new book” was Sheridan’s memoirs. The “forthcoming book” 
was McClellan’s memoirs, F. G. Whitmore, a neighbor and a good 
billiard player, was looking after some of Uncle Sam’s business affairs. 

Someone, probably Webster, noted on the following letter: “In rela¬ 
tion to Henry Clews.” 

Hartford, Nov. 17/86 

Dear Charley — 

I should say, make perfectly conscienceless terms with him — terms 
which will absorb all the profits — & take his book. He choused me 
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out of a good deal of money, 13 years ago as coolly as ever any other 
crime was committed in this world. 

A few copies will sell in every large town —& the canvasser will 
always know just who are the stock-meddlers, & therefore just who to 
tackle. 

Yrs 
S L C 

P.S. Here’s a letter from Gilder . 4 1 should think a book on England 
from Smalley would sell. It would be exceedingly interesting — that 
I \now. We couldn’t pay more than % profits, or 7V2 or 8 per cent 
royalty. 

It may be that we have already enough books. But anyway, I wish 
you would do Smalley & Reid the courtesy to call on Smalley at once 
& talk about the book — for it or against it as shall seem best — & 
explain to him that I would be there with you but that I am tied up at 
home with an equinoctial precession of guests, complicated with en¬ 
gagements, but can come presently if desirable. 

S L C 

THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY „ 
Dated Hartford, conn —17 

T O CHAS L. WEBSTER 

42 EAST 14 ST NY 

I WISH YOU WOULD RUN UP TO WHITELAW REIDS HOUSE 45 1 MADISON 
AVENUE & SAY YOU HAVE COME TO TALK WITH GEORGE W. SMALLEY ABOUT 
THE MATTER REFERRED TO IN A LETTER FROM GILDER RECEIVED BY ME THIS 
MORNING SAY I WOULD COME WITH YOU BUT AM HELD HERE BY ENGAGE¬ 
MENTS SMALLEY SAILS FOR ENGLAND TOMORROW WHAT HE IS OFFERING IS 
VALUABLE BUT NOT MORE VALUABLE THAN WE HOLD GENERAL BADEAU AT 
PERHAPS. TAKE OR DECLINE JUST AS YOU THINK BEST BUT GO TODAY AND TALK 
WITH HIM ANYWAY FOR COURTESY REQUIRES IT — 

S. L. CLEMENS. 

Smalley was an English author. Webster and Company did not 
publish his book, but the acquaintance continued. Twenty years later, 


4 Richard Watson Gilder. 
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in 1907, when Mark Twain received his Oxford degree, Smalley was 
one of the guests at an elaborate dinner given for Mark Twain at 
Dorchester House by Ambassador and Mrs. Reid. 

Hartford, Nov. 29/86 

Chas. L. Webster & Co 
Dear Sirs: 

Your check for $10,000 is received & the same is hereby acknowl¬ 
edged. 

Yr truly 

S L Clemens 

Dec. n/86 

Dear Charley: 

Stanley wants to write us a book, but he has a 3 or 4-months’ 
lecture-tramp before him, & during that time of course he can’t do 
literature. 

His lecturing, this time, is going to ma\e reputation for him — 
it destroyed it when he tried it before. . . . 

P.S. All right, a book from Logan ought to sell tolerably well — 
not as well as a first book, though. What do you think of offering 
him ? — somewhere along up toward 40 per cent of profits ? I suppose 
he is worth about 40. Forty is (in his case) about the equivalent of 
10 per cent royalty I should say. 


From Olivia L . Clemens 

Farmington Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Dear Charley 

Thank you so very much for getting the information about the 
bureau that I desired. I hardly know what to say about taking it, it 
is so much more expensive than I had thought of buying. I had 
thought of something at about $40. 

You write me that the bureau is 22 in wide. Does that make the 
drawers 18 or 19. in. long? If they are shorter than that, I am afraid 
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the bureau would not answer my purpose. Because shorter than that 
the drawers would hold so very little. 

I bought a few weeks ago a pair of shovel and tongs of Mr. Burg- 
hart, and they prove to be entirely worthless. I can’t pick up a piece 
of wood with them without their bending. 

Perhaps he would take these back or let you have the bureau some¬ 
what cheaper on account of them. 

Get the bureau at as low a figure as you can but of course what 
ever you think right will be satisfactory. 

With love to your mother, Annie and the children I am 

Sincerely yours, 

Olivia L. Clemens 

P.S. I hope he will be able to ship it from N. Y. by the 19th or 
20th at latest, because the express matter is so crowded that they are 
slow about delivery. 


Hartford, Dec. 14/86 

Dear Charley: 

When a stranger offers me a book which we don’t want, I decline 
it promptly, without adding it to your burdens of that sort; but this 
Lieutenant Owen is not quite a stranger, so I have told him I would 
refer his matter to you, who will write him & deliver a verdict. Of 
course you could decline because we don’t re-issue other people’s 
failures; but I reckon the plea of our already overcrowded decks may 
answer better. 


I have suggested, in a long letter mailed yesterday, an Auto¬ 
biography to Stanley, & shown him how he can write it in the cars 
(he is a stenographer) in 105 days, one hour’s work a day. I said he 
could have our crowned-head rates — half the profits; & that I didn’t 
see why He shouldn’t clear $50,000 out of it, though that was a guess & 
would prove wrong in one direction or the other. 

I see by this morning’s paper that he is likely to sail for Europe & 
Congo tomorrow. All right; he has of course received my letter this 
morning, & will have time to chew on it at sea. As a result, he will 
quite certainly give us either these coming adventures at Stanley 
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Falls or an Autobiography, (if he survives those Arabs.) But I’d 


rather have the Autobiography. 


Yr truly 

S L Clemens 


Hartford, Dec . 26/86 

Dear Charley: 

Please send a couple of cloth (or unbound) Prince & Paupers to 
Edward H. House, 

350 W. 32d St. 

The fender was a singularly happy success. With our grand library 
fender in full view, everybody still gave the preference to the other 
one. 

Merry Christmas to all, & to all a good morning! 

Now trot out our first annual statement, & let’s see! 

If you should want an assistant porter in the new office, I know 
of a bright, strong & phenomenally active young mulatto who is out 
of work. Writes a good hand. 

Whoever sends out the McClellan press copies needs to be care¬ 
ful— an unbound, but no bound, copy has come to the Courant. 
Poor General Logan! 

Yrs 
S L C 


General Logan had died that day. 

Those copies of The Prince and the Pauper that went to Edward 
H. House were destined to cause trouble, as will appear later. 


Hartford, Dec . 30/86 

Dear Charley: 

Mrs. Custer’s book has had very slight circulation, I suppose; for 
it was published in the trade. If one took her book & her husband’s 
book & put them into one volume & said nothing about their being 
second-hand, we could risk 25 cents per copy on it — & I would like 
to do it for her sake, for she needs money. You might write her, if 
you like. 
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I do entirely approve your suggestion that we raise our offer on 
General Logan’s book to half the profits. 

Happy New Year’s! 

Yr Truly 

S L Clemens 

Charles L. Webster and Company published in 1887 Tenting on 
the Plains, or, General Custer in Kansas and Texas, by Elizabeth 
Custer. It seems to have had a good sale, as it was reprinted several 
times. 



CHAPTER 


ss 


M ark Twain has been criticized occasionally for his acceptance 
of the big money standards of his time. Some men blame their 
wives for all their faults, but Mark Twain never did that. His critics, 
however, who probably have this tendency, have helped Mark Twain 
along by blaming his wife for the habit of talking in millions, which 
he had had out West years before he ever heard of her, and which 
he himself had noticed in his Cousin James Lampton. 

It is true that in many of his letters to Webster he talks in terms 
of profit; but subscription publishing made big names and big sales 
absolutely essential, and the drain of the typesetter made it impossible 
to go in for the small circulation publishing which he probably would 
have enjoyed. If anything, Mark Twain was a little too much in¬ 
clined to want to publish what his friends wrote, regardless of profit. 

Hartford, Jan . 4/87 

Dear Charley — 

Yes, y z profits is the right offer to make —his wide reputation en¬ 
titles him to that — & if anybody wants to offer him more, we with¬ 
draw from the competition. The book will sell first-rate — tip-top — 
but ^-profits from us is as good as 75 per cent from any other house. 

(Pond’s "colossal” check was $10,000, I guess. I am betting $25 to 
$5 that it wasn’t $25,000. If Pond wants to earn an honest penny, just 
beguile him into taking me up. Pond never deals in small adjectives 
— "colossal” is a tame word for him.) If we can’t clear $40,000 for 
Beecher, at l / 2 -profits, it’ll be the author’s fault, not the publisher’s; 
that is, it will mean that he isn’t as good a card as we think he is. 

Truly yours 

S L Clemens 
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Henry Ward Beecher was just starting his autobiography. But 
Mark Twain’s interest in it was interrupted by a new enthusiasm: — 

Hartford, Jan. 13/87 

Dear Charley: 

Upon further reflection, I see a probable three quarters of a mil¬ 
lion dollars’ profit in L’s proposed book. There’s a dead-certain half¬ 
million, I judge. 

Now as to the proper division of the swag. Suppose you offer L 
one-quarter of said swag, we to take the %. If that doesn’t seem 
satisfactory, maybe the offer of a third will. 

IF Mr. W. will put up all of the necessary money (receiving it back 
out of the first returns,) that book is a greenback-mine. 

I got delayed & didn’t get down to L’s after my talk with you; so you 
better arrange a meeting per telephone, & go down & talk with him. 
This isn’t a “big” thing — it calls for Pond’s word: “colossal.” 

Yrs S L C 

William Thompson Walters, the “W” of the above letter, was 
planning to make an elaborate catalogue in color of his extensive <irt 
collection. “L”— William M. Laffan of the Sun — was going to pub¬ 
lish it, that is, was going to arrange to have it published. According 
to Mar\ Twain in Eruption, Walters was ready to spend as much 
as two hundred and fifty thousand dollars on the book. 

From the above letter it seems that Webster and Company was to 
get its profits after Walters had received back his money. Before the 
Webster company got anything but a headache out of it something 
like twenty-five thousand copies would have to be sold at ten dollars 
apiece, or ten thousand copies at twenty-five dollars apiece. Uncle Sam 
was completely sold on the idea — perhaps because he was interested 
in color printing —and called on my mother expressly to get her 
interested in the project, although she had never attempted to un¬ 
derstand anything connected with the publishing business. I asked 
her why my father didn’t care for the book, and she said that he 
didn’t think it would pay. 

If, as Uncle Sam claims in Eruption t one of the chief reasons for 
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the failure of Webster and Company was Webster’s lack of enter¬ 
prise in connection with this book, I can’t understand why the com¬ 
pany failed three years before the book was even ready for publica¬ 
tion. The plan for the catalogue was held up because of new 
developments in the art field, it was not published until 1897, long 
after the death of Webster and Mr. Walters, too. 


Hartford, Jan. 19/87 

Dear Charley: 

$1,000 to Pond & an advance of $5,000 to Beecher is all right; but I 
feel as you do about going beyond that — would not do it. 

What did you & LafFan arrive at? That is worth a couple of dozen 
B autobiographies, I think. 

Yr Truly 

S L Clemens 

We now quote from Mark Twain (in Eruption) twenty years 
later: — 

• By and by I found that Webster had agreed to resurrect Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Life of Christ. I suggested that he ought to have tried for 
Lazarus, because that had been tried once and we knew it could be 
done. . . . He also advanced to Mr. Beecher . . . five thousand dol¬ 
lars on the future royalties. ... I think he had just issued the first of 
the two volumes of which it was to consist when that ruinous scandal 
broke out and suffocated the enterprise. . . . 

Here are some of the points he got wrong in that short little 
paragraph. It wasn’t a resurrected book, it was a new venture. It 
wasn’t the Life of Christ, it was the Life of Beecher. The five thou¬ 
sand dollars advanced to Beecher was approved by Mark Twain. The 
“ruinous scandal” had broken over ten years before and had nothing 
to do with the change of plans. It was Beecher’s death that brought 
the project to an end. No volume of the book had been issued. After 
Beecher’s death the Webster company published a minor book by 
the Beecher family, using some of the autobiographical material 
Beecher had collected. 
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Hartford, Feb . 15/87 

Dear Charley: 

Mr. Howells wants to take the Library of Humor & publish it for 
me. If permitted to do this, the publisher into whose hands he will 
put it (Harper, of course), will allow his (Howells’s) name to be 
added to the title-page (according to the original project.) I do not 
quite like the idea, unless I am otherwise running the risk of letting 
the book get too old before publication. I have a mind to tell him I 
can answer him better a year or two hence. How does that strike you ? 

Yrs 
S L C 

Yours just received. My valuation of Beecher’s book goes up as 
much as double what it was. If he writes the book in that way, & 
heaves in just enough piousness, it will sell (hoping it may be 2 
volumes) 200,000 of vol 1, & 125,000 of vol 2: profit $350,000. 

Yrs 
S L C 


If but one volume, it will sell 275,000. : 

« 

Note that “unless I am running the risk of letting the book get too 
old before publication.” This is the book that my father “suppressed 
. . . so long and issued .so clandestinely that I doubt if anybody in 
America ever did find out there was such a book.” This was the last 
year of my father’s association with the firm of Charles L. Webster 
and Company. 


Hartford, Feb. 25/87 

Dear Charley — 

We all want you to come up for a day or two, if you can get the 
time, & finish up Pamela & Annie’s visit with us. Annie doubts if 
you can spare the time from work; but if you can, the rest & recrea¬ 
tion may make up for the lost time. A moment’s rest from work is 
good medicine for neuralgia. 

Truly Yours 

S L Clemens 
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This was the beginning of my father’s breakdown. Uncle Sam al¬ 
ways meant to do the kind thing, but I don’t believe my father would 
have had much rest visiting him, with all the problems they had in 
common. 


Hartford, Mch 1/87 

Dear Charley: 

I think well of the Stedman book, but I can’t somehow bring myself 
to think very well of it. My notions are too long to write; but you 
look in here, on your rounds, & we will swap ideas. 

There are two books which ought to be written, & which would 
sell steadily, like cyclopedias. We can get them done. We will talk 
about that, too. 

The Pope’s canvassing-book would sell a Choctaw Bible, it is so 
handsome. Brer Simeoni got in with his left, just in time; & got in 
in admirable good form, too. That book is going to go, sure. 

Truly Yours 

S L Clemens 


To this “Stedman book” Mark Twain, in Eruption, lays the down¬ 
fall of the firm that had just published the biggest sellers of the day. 
Yet it sold very well — so well that it needed, and should have had, 
a substantial working capital. It was a “Library of American Litera¬ 
ture” in ten volumes — the kind of book that would sell steadily and 
indefinitely by subscription in homes all over America. It was com¬ 
piled by Edmund Clarence Stedman and Ellen Mackay Hutchinson. 


Hartford, Mch. 16/87 

Dear Bro — 

No, don’t bother — Nobody is crippled — to hurt. 

Of course the cashier’s theft vexes me; but that is all; it is a mo¬ 
mentary annoyance — a thing which slips out of one’s mind of its 
own accord until somebody calls his attention to it. There is so much 
else to talk about in this live house & in this live epoch of the world, 
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that Susie & Clara did not know there had been a robbery, until 
yesterday, when one of the Warners spoke to them about it. 

No, the real financial discomfort is the loss of the Autobiography 
which Mr. Beecher was just starting to write. That is a clear loss 
of $100,000 to the firm, & possibly more. However, we’ve got a safe 
full of MS books that are as good as government bonds. Sei ruhig; 
nobody here has got the belly-ache. 

Love to Molly from all— « 


In Mar\ Twain in Eruption he tells of a Western agent of the 
Webster company who collected thirty-six thousand dollars of which 
the company never got a cent. I never heard of this and I can find 
no record of it. I think Uncle Sam mixed it up with the bookkeeper’s 
defalcation, which he doesn’t mention. 

His letter to Orion shows that he thought this defalcation relatively 
unimportant, but that he overflowed with enthusiasm for the books 
Webster had contracted to publish. Yet in Eruption he says Webster 
was not able to get hold of one book that could make its living. To 
prove his point he picks out two books my father didn’t publish that 
would have made fortunes and omits all mention of my father’s sub- 
cesses. He says “Webster had several books on hand — worthless books 
which he had accepted because they had been offered to him instead 
of to me.” As far as I can tell from the records and Mr. Paine’s 
Biography , the only books that didn’t pay were books that Uncle 
Sam wanted to publish because they were written by friends of his, 
like the Daggett book, or else books that were accepted after my 
father left the company. 


Mch. 28/87 

Dear Charley — 

The chances are that if you put a detective at work, he will find that 
Scott did not spend all that money, but has hidden some of it away 
somewhere — the original greenbacks. It is well worth trying. 

Yr 


S L Clemens 
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THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Dated Hartford depot conn #28 

To CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO. 

3 EAST I4TH ST. N. Y. 

GET THOSE PEOPLE TO STATE IN WRITING THEIR LOWEST CASH TERMS FOR 
STEDMANS PLATES & WE WILL MAKE NO DELAY IN ACCEPTING OR REJECTING. 
IT MAY BE WISEST THAT WE KEEP IN THE BACKGROUND AND LET STEDMAN AR¬ 
RANGE THE TRADE HIMSELF. THE TERMS YOU MENTION ARE GOOD ENOUGH IF 
YOU CANNOT GET LOWER — 

S. L. CLEMENS. 

I can’t sec that Uncle Sam was violently opposed to the Stedman 
book at that time. 


Hartford, Apl. 2/87 

My Dear Sister: 

This Mrs. Boardman was Jenny Stevens, daughter of the old 
jeweler of Hannibal, & sister of Ed, John & Dick. I answered her 
first letter, but I can’t afford a correspondence, & shan’t answer this 
one. 

The family are all in the doctor’s hands but me, but nobody seri¬ 
ously ill. When I say the family I include the servants & the horses. 

I suppose that the great day is approaching which you all desire & 
all dread. We all send love to you all. Brace up! 

Yrs affectionately 
Sam 


Pamela’s son, Samuel E. Moffett, was about to be married. 

Hartford, Apl. 17/87 

Dear Charley: 

Good — it is all good news. Everything is on the pleasantest pos¬ 
sible basis, now, & is going to stay so. I blame myself for not looking 
in on you oftener in the past — that would have prevented all trouble. 
I mean to stand to my duty better, now. Except in the summer months 
I will run down every little while. I can go & come in*the same day 
if I am hurried for time. 
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Whenever you have anything which would interest me, drop me a 
line. At other times I will write & ask for anything I might chance 
to want to know about. 

Truly Yours 

S L Clemens 

Apl. 22/87 

Dr. Charley — 

I am laid up, for a day or two. You as\ed Fred Grant, before the 
contract was three months old, & he agreed that legal expenses should 
be a charge upon all concerned. You told me this. 

The amount is small, but we must stick to our position. “Legal ex¬ 
penses” is an item which might be inserted in two or three of our 
contracts; but one never thinks of such a thing in the case of ordinary 
books. 

Ys truly 

S L C 


Mr. Chas. L. Webster — 

Dear Sir — 

In reply to your favors of the 25 & 26th insts. Mr. Clemens writes 
as follows:— “As to Paul Boynton’s book I think it of rather ques¬ 
tionable value. Two chapters of it detailing a remarkable swim down 
a remarkable river, & another remarkable swim in a stormy sea, 
might be exceedingly interesting: but I should think after that, the 
novelty would be about exhausted, and the rest of the book seems 
repetitious and somewhat colorless. We need to read his manuscript 
before giving him an answer. I would like to read one chapter of the 
book myself. You read a chapter, and submit the rest to the average 
human being — say any clerk in your office. I think this would be a 
good plan to get at an epitomized public opinion on the Tichborne 
book: and in fact on all books. The opinion of an expert is not par¬ 
ticularly valuable for our market is not made up of experts, but of the 
other sorts. The Tichborne story written as it ought to be written is 
worth more than a good many Boynton books, but we must see the 
manuscript before giving an answer.” 

Mr. Clemens agrees with you in regard to the Scott matter — 5 
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years in States Prison at least — if you can bring it about. Also take 
the house & complete it, & when completed sell it. 

Yours truly 

F. G. Whitmore per S. L. Clemens 

April 28 ’87 

“A letter reed, from James Russell Lowell this morning, says he 
will talk with me about that proposition when we meet at the au¬ 
thors’ readings three days hence in Boston.” 

The house referred to was one that the defaulting bookkeeper was 
building. 

“Sir Roger” Tichborne, known as the English “Claimant,” had 
written to Webster on March 25 about a book “of my life and ad¬ 
ventures in Foreign climes. It is full of the most startling facts in 
connection with my Trials and prison life.” Tichborne’s claim that he 
was the rightful heir to one of the great English estates had created 
a tremendous stir when Mark Twain was in London in 1873. He was 
jo intrigued and amused by the case that he kept a scrapbook of 
clippings on the subject. He wanted to bring on his own family 
claimant to the Durham Earldom and put on a rival show, but no 
doubt Livy objected. 


May 9/87 

Dear Charley: 

I expect Ned House to arrive here (on his back with gout,) the 
16th (Monday), & then I shall go to New York the next day. All my 
dates between now & then are pretty compactly filled up. 

Fve got the Library of Humor from Howells, & will presently get 
it ready for the press. 

Yr truly 
S L C 

House had been on the staff of the Tribune . At this time he was 
broke. He and his adopted daughter, Koto, a Japanese, whose father 
was a governor of a Japanese province, stayed with Mark Twain for 
some time. He undertook a dramatization of The*Prince and the 
Pauper as a kind of return for hospitality, according to Paine, but 
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nothing came of it. However, a few years later, as we shall see, he 
made trouble when the book was dramatized by Abby Sage Rich¬ 
ardson. 


Hartford, May 11/87 

Dear Charley: 

Joe Jefferson has written his Autobiography! You see, by George 
we’ve got to keep places open for great books; they spring up in the 
most unexpected places. 

I will read the MS for “literary quality,” & then take it down to 
you on the 18th, to be read for pecuniary quality; & meantime you 
can be thinking of the terms to offer him. Doubtless 40% or 50%, 
according to the book’s promise of popularity. 

Charley & Mother have been run away with, in Elmira, & Mother 
got a considerable hurt. Y rs 

S L C 

This is one of the two books that Mark Twain says my father 
ignored. All through this summer Webster was suffering horribly with 
neuralgia and making an extended business trip, and it may be that 
he did delay in the matter of writing to the actor. On the other hand, 
I have a letter to him from Jefferson dated October 20, in which he 
says that he did not receive Webster’s letter until he returned from a 
Western tour. How long it awaited him he does not say. The book 
was published two or three years later by another company, and f 
imagine was not a spectacular seller. 

Webster travelled as far west as Denver in his search for satisfactory 
agents. 

My father seems to have had an instinct for picking out good busi¬ 
ness men. One of his several discoveries was James H. McGraw, from 
Chautauqua County, who acted as his agent and later founded the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 


Hartford, May 25/87 

Dear Charley: 

The new contract has arrived. Livy & I got more business-satisfac¬ 
tion & comprehension out of your visit than any amount of working 
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through third parties could have furnished. Everything is satisfactory, 
now, & everything shall be done on our part to keep it so. 

Truly yours 

S L Clemens 


May 28/87 

Dear Charley: 

You can mail the enclosed; & if you make Alden an offer, I think 
one-third of the profits is plenty to offer for it. The name of publishing 
the book is something to us, but the sale won’t go above 30,000. The 
offer would have to be for a book containing 775,000 words — for “89 
chapters” is too indefinite. 

Garabaldi is stale enough already; so we shouldn’t want to con¬ 
tract for his book for 1892, but for next year — before he gets too 
stale. 

You may know what to offer for translating, but I have had no 
experience in that line. 

Truly yours 

_ S L C 

May 28 

P.S. Joe Jefferson’s MS is delightful reading, & I see that it has this 
additional great advantage: it is quite largely a book of foreign travel , 
& the illustrations can be made to show up that feature prominently, 
& the advertisements can further whoop it up. 

His address is Hohokus, Bergen Co. N. J. You could write & sug¬ 
gest an appointment; & after you shall have concluded a bargain with 
him, get him to make some of the illustrations himself. 

I think forty per cent of the profits is a fair offer to make him — 
the book to contain about 175,000 words, estimating 5 letters to a 
word. 

I shall bring his MS to New York presently, or if he needs it I 
will bring it down on any day required. Such things should not be 
expressed — unless he has kept the original. 

Yrs 
S L C 
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Elmira, July 9/87 

Dear Mr. Hall: 

Yes, we do certainly want Cox’s 1 book — especially if we can get it 
at 7 or 8% royalty, & doubtless we can. Perhaps that is as good as 10 
or 15 might be from another house. I have written him that we would 
offer terms when Mr. Webster gets home. Let me know when he 
comes, & if I am not too deep in the book I am writing, I will come 
down at once. 


[Crossed out: Couldn’t we get Ignatius Donelly’s Shakspeare- 

cipher book ? — or has Thorndike Rice captured it ? J No — we don’t 

want it. — , 

Truly yrs 

S L Clemens 


Elmira, July 24/87 

Dear Ma — 

Jean will be 7 years old day after tomorrow, & will celebrate the 
anniversary here at the farm — mainly on the Ellerslie part of it; but 
I shall be in New York, & can’t take a hand, except by telegrapV 
Jean has got a good level head, but she is as dull at learning as I 
was —& am. She can spell —that is, as well as her mother or her 
aunt Sue — but children are born that far along. She reads German 
at 7 as well as the other children did at 5, but has had no chance 
at English yet, to speak of. Tolerably good at arithmetic. Her mother 
has taught her, every day since she was weaned; but she will pass 
largely into the governess’s hands in the fall. Jean is an expert on 
animals, at any rate — she has Clara’s gift and interest in that line. 

We have put in this whole Sunday forenoon teaching the new 
dog to let the cats alone, & it has been uncommonly lively for those 

5 cats. They have spent the most of the time in the trees, swearing. 
He is the alertest dog that ever was; nothing escapes his observation; 

6 as to movement, he makes a white streak through the air 30 yards 
long when he is getting started; after that he is invisible. 

a S. S. Cox, known as "Sunset Cox," who, as Representative, helped Mark Twain’s 
copyright efforts. 
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All the whole family send you a world of love & would dearly 
like to see you; but it’s a long way, & even the dead can’t travel in 
such weather, without spoiling. Jean rages over that Keokuk weather 
to this day. 

Your affectionate son 
Sam 


The Star, New York 

Tuesday Aug 9, 1887 

My dear Mr. Webster: 

The evidence of suffering was so apparent in your countenance just 
now that I could not bear to add to your pain by the sound of my 
voice and so curtailed my call. You asked me for the suggestion of 
remedy for neuralgia. It is a disease in my opinion of the blood. It is 
one of the forms of malaria that has poisoned the blood and saturated 
the system. Its symptom is exacerbation, acute pain of the nerve, the 
ramifications of the nerve, continuous or intermitting. Few have suf¬ 
fered more than I have suffered, as you are suffering now. I am about 
to propose a remedy or a remedial agent that may appear silly & 
irrational but I beg of you to give it a fair trial. Before you take any¬ 
thing into your stomach in the morning, have the juice of a good 
fresh lemon squeezed, strained and put into an ordinary goblet which 
you will make two thirds full of boiling water. Take this with a 
spoon or sip it hot as you can bear, then your ordinary breakfast soon 
after. Surely you will agree with me it can do you no harm; it will 
give you little trouble. After a few mornings you will crave it as a 
drunkard craves his cocktail. Its effects will make themselves apparent 
upon your liver & kidneys. 

Many have thanked me for advising them as I now advise you. 

With the highest respect, 

Faithfully, 

Thom. Kilby Smith 
Home, Sept, 5/87 

Dear Charley: 

I find a letter here from Laffan, who says “When can Webster talk 
figures on that Baltimore book?” Laffan speaks of going to Europe 
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shortly; so you need to make an appointment right away & settle the 
thing. It will be perfectly easy to settle, because the terms are so 
distinct: to-wit, we very much WANT the book, provided we shan’t 
have to furnish any of the capital. We are promptly open to an en¬ 
gagement on those terms, I think, & glad of the chance, both for the 
glory & the profit that are in the venture — but the other man must 
build the book. 

Ys 

S L C 

This is the other fish that got away. In any case, I should think the 
bait wasn’t large enough. 


Elmira, Friday [Sept 9, 1887] 

Dear Charley: 

. . . We did not know you had been seriously ailing until Mr. Hall’s 
first letter, & did not realize the full extent & severity of it until his 
visit here. It is plain that you have had an exceedingly hard summer 
of it, & we are all glad to know that you are getting up out of it at 
last. ... • 

Yours Truly 

S L Clemens 
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/S bout the only true part of Uncle Sam’s account of this period 
jlJL in Mar!{ Twain in Eruption is what he says about my father’s 
breakdown. 

Starting a new publishing house on such an enormous scale, with 
worries and long hours, had broken his health. He spent the summer 
of 1887 at Far Rockaway, coming to the office when he could. His 
neuralgia was terrific. His mother and father came down to visit 
him and were shocked at his condition. He was very irritable, and the 
slightest thing would bring an outburst. His mother was often hurt 
by his irascibility, but the rest of the household understood the situa¬ 
tion. This is probably what Mark Twain means when he speaks of 
his supersensitiveness. I haven’t a doubt that at this period he gave 
Uycle Sam some good straight talks, and may have been as unjust 
to Uncle Sam as Uncle Sam was to him twenty years later. 

The following is in Mark Twain’s handwriting: — 

We vote as follows upon the proposition to publish a volume of the 
sermons of the Rev. Nathaniel J. Burton at half-profits: 

Yes: No: 

[signed] S. L. Clemens. [signed] Chas L Webster 
October 28, 1887. Oct 30 1887 

This book was by a Hartford pa.stor, a neighbor of Uncle Sam’s. 
Probably everybody on the block would have bought the book. Or bor¬ 
rowed it. 


From Cardinal Rompolla to Charles L. Webster 

Honored Sir, . ^°* T 220 ^ 

His Holiness appreciating the care you have bestowed upon the 
publication of the work entitled “The Life of Leo XIII” has decided 
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to give you a proof of his Pontifical consideration by enrolling you as 
a Knight of the Order of Pius. 

In sending you the Apostolic Brief conferring on you this dignity, 
I congratulate you with him, on this well merited honour and with 
sentiments of esteem inscribe myself, honored Sir, 

Yours most faithfully, 

M. Card. Rompolla 

Rome, November 7, 1887 
Mr. Charles L. Webster 

Under a later date I find this bill for my father’s uniform: — 

1888. March 17th. For one complete uniform of Knight of the Order 
of Pius, viz, coat of bleu stuff lined of silk with revolts & neck of 
scarlat stuff embroidered with fine gold, fine gilded buttons with the 
coat of arms of the Pope. Pants of fine white cashemir with bands of 
fine gold. Epaulettes of fine gold in granes with a star embroidered 
with silver. Sword-holder of white stuff, little sword with gilded hilt 
with mother of pearl, dragon of fine gold, pointed hat embroidered 
with gold & little flakes with cocarde of the Pope. Rosette & mostrine 
included for the black dress. 675 

Boxes of zinc & wood 25 

700 

Francs 

I guess it was worth it. He looked very well in it, and I do too, 
though of late years it seems to have shrunk around the middle. I 
think the uniform may have bothered Uncle Sam, who must have felt 
that he would have looked even better in it. I know he once said that 
if the Pope made Webster a knight he ought to have made him an 
archangel. 


Hartford, Nov . 15/87 

Dear C L. W. & Co —- 

No, a thousand times no! I wouldn’t give Mr. Hale 35 cents for it. 
Leave it out. 

And while you are leaving out, leave out that woodcut of me from 
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the L of L. The more I think of the gratuitous affront of wood where 
steel is lavished upon the unread & the forgotten, the more my bile 
rises. Don’t leave it out, simply — put it in the fire. 

If leaving out “My Double” reduces your matter too much, apply 
to Clark. 

Suppose you put in your Memorandum Book, under Lib. Humor 
heading: 

“Am. Pub. Co’s permission to be asked one week before canvass 
begins.” 

If we ask it now, they’ll rush out a rival book ahead of us. Pin 
this enclosed application into the “M.B” & hand it to me Xmas. I 
will then get the permission, & get it without the least trouble. 

Yr Truly 

S L Clemens 

Hartford, Dec. 8/87 

Dear Orion : 

I have never yet allowed an interviewer or biography-sketcher to 
get out of me any circumstance of my history which I thought might 
be worth putting some day into my autobiography. 

2. I hate all public mention of my private history, anyway. It is 
none of the public’s business. 

As for my mother & father, I do not care how much they are biog- 
raphied. Let the sketch be built out of them, & anybody else you choose, 
but allow no mention of me in it, further than the bare fact that these 
are relatives of mine. 

I have been approached as many as five hundred times on the 
biographical-sketch lay, but they never got anything that was worth 
the printing. 

All first-rate, here, & send love. 

Sam 

Hartford, Dec. 28/87 

Dear Charley: 

I am quite willing, since it commends itself to you as a good move. 
If you wish to relinquish & sacrifice toward this new salary the extra 
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$800 a year added to your own salary to make up your private loss 
by Scott’s defalcation, good — otherwise never mind it. I gave my word 
at the time, & will not retreat from it, of course; though reflection, 
later, convinced me that I already had a heavy enough load left on me 
by Scott. 

I suppose the larger the local General Agency can now be made, the 
better it will be for us all, so long as it isn’t made too large for Dibble 
to handle effectively. 

I shall be down Saturday noon to attend another troublesome din¬ 
ner & will drop in at the office. ~ t 

r Truly yours 

S L Clemens 

The rest of his correspondence was with my mother. It covered a 
good many years, but my mother was not from New England and 
she didn’t often keep letters. None of us realized that Uncle Sam had 
this bitter hatred against my father. In fact when my father died 
Uncle Sam wrote my mother that the bitterness he had felt toward 
him had long since vanished and that he understood things better 
now. He was always very nice to us, and the most entertaining man 
I ever met. He never scrupled to damn anybody, and I never thought 
he suppressed anything. 

My father returned to Fredonia, New York, and his letters show 
that for a while he thought his illness was only temporary. In the 
mornings he was a sick man, but in the afternoons he was able to 
get up and go about. He was elected president of the village — a posi¬ 
tion that didn’t involve a great deal of work — and took an interest 
in developing a museum on the top floor of his house — a feature of 
the town for years. The neighbors always used to bring their visiting 
friends to see it. 

He built a cupola on the house, with a revolving top, and installed 
a telescope. The most exciting thing I ever saw through it was a fire 
in Canada, across Lake Erie. He also made some wonderful ship 
models, perfect in every detail. 

Hartford, Nov. 23/88 

Dear Orion — 

I have ordered the Library of Literature to be sent to you & to Sam 
Moffett, as our Xmas presents for this year. 
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I am sorry you gave up one house before being sure of another. But 
I am glad the purchase failed — because I am superstitious. The sailor 
says, “Don’t change your shirt in a storm” — that is, don’t anticipate; 
don’t trust the signs that the storm is ceasing — wait till it has ceased. 

The machine is apparently almost done — but, 1 take no privileges 
on that account. It must be done before I will spend a cent that can be 
avoided. I have kept this family on very short commons for 2 years, 
& they must go on scrimping until the machine is finished, no matter 
how long it may be. I refrained from saying “Buy that house,” just 
as I would have said it if Livy had been the person proposing to make 
a purchase. 

We got the nuts—many thanks. 

All the tribe are well, & all send love. 

Sam 


A letter written by my father to Mr. Whitford throws some light 
on the infamous clause in Mark Twain’s contract with Webster 
wherehy he became Webster’s slave and thereafter meekly took Web¬ 
ster’s orders without comment. 

• 

Extract from a letter from Charles L. Webster to Daniel Whitford 

Fredonia, [N. Y.] Dec . 31 1888 

. . . Mr, Clemens now complains of a clause (placing all business 
in my hands) which has appeared in every contract he ever made with 
me, and reiterated in six contracts; a clause that was his original propo¬ 
sition. . . . But talk is idle, the matter is now settled, and a bad dis¬ 
agreeable muss is avoided. I will have a chance to get well at least and 
that’s all I care about at present. I only hope that when Fred is en¬ 
gaged in some great, or even fairly profitable, enterprise, I do hope 
Mr. Clemens won’t want him to drop it or neglect it to revive that 
“patent baby clamp” business, to prevent lively infants from kicking 
off the bed clothes and catching cold. 

Now Dan you may treat this as a strictly private letter for in spite 
of my knowledge of affairs I wish Fred nothing but ‘success. I hope he 
will succeed. I have sold out my interest for far less than I believe it 
to be worth but it is done and that is the end of it. You will hear noth- 
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ing more from me on the subject. I shall try and regain my health and 
when that is done I shall go into something else. 

The agreement under which my father retired contained a clause 
authorizing him to keep certain papers etc. of Charles L. Webster and 
Company. These are the papers on which the latter part of this book 
is based. 


From Charles L. Webster to Samuel L. Clemens 

Fredonia Dec . 7. 1889 

Dear Uncle Sam : 

There is a matter of extreme importance to the firm of C. L. W. & 
Co. which if properly managed will produce great results . The present 
members of the firm so far as I am aware know nothing of it, so I 
write for your information. 

In Dec 1886 Henry M. Stanley promised me personally his next 
book should he ever write one. I have his written promise in a personal 
letter to me over his signature. 

The papers say he has sold his book to Sampson Low Marston & Co., 
but I am certain if the report is true it is only so in regard to ttfe 
English edition, as I had an agreement with him in that regard. He 
did not wish to sever his connection with Sampson Low & Co & I told 
him he could still let them have the English edition & publish simul¬ 
taneously in America with us, thus reaping a double harvest. This 
method seemed to strike his fancy & I reed, the letter referred to in 
reply. Should it be found, however, that he has contracted with Samp¬ 
son Low & Co. for sole publication (which I very much doubt as he 
had no opportunity, going immediately to Africa after his promise to 
me) immediate arrangements should be made with Mr. Marston, the 
present head of the firm. Stanley should be seen first, at all events 
& as soon as possible. 

I have written this letter frankly with no intention to interfere in 
any manner with the affairs of the firm as I have now no right or 
inclination to do so, but with a feeling that this matter is too important 
to be lost sight of amid mere personal differences or changed condi¬ 
tions, The time is important & I write simply with a feeling of duty 
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to both myself and the firm, neglected and unperformed should I re¬ 
main silent. 

I am much better now and if it is thought best & arrangements can 
be made I am willing to see Mr. Stanley and use my best efforts in 
regard to the premises. 

With regards to all I am 
Yours truly, 

Chas. L. Webster 

Hartford, May 13/90 

Dear Sister: 

Indeed my character never gives me any concern. I never sit up 
with it when it seems to be sick, never bother about it in any way. I 
have always approved & admired it, I still approve & admire it, I 
strenuously desire & do steadfastly believe that my relatives & friends 
approve & admire it, I know God approves & admires it — & there’s 
the end: What the rest of the public think of it is not matter of life-&- 
death interest to me. This is why I have allowed House to have the 
whole newspaper field to himself unreplied to. Let that dog bark till 
his teeth drop out — it will do him no good, it will not make him 
fatnous, (which is what he is after); a year hence nobody will be 
able to remember what cur it was that barked, nor who it was he 
barked at. 

Therefore, give yourself no reproaches for firing Orion up & setting 
his activities a-whirling; no harm is done. I always keep still, & 
presently he quiets down, or begins to raise hell with some local re¬ 
ligious or other political question. 

The House matter has never cost me any sleep, & isn’t going to. 
(Privately, if Orion could have been spared from Ma, I would have 
put the case into his hands — but don't TELL him so . He knows more 
law than the Keokuckers suspect.) 

We all send love to you & Sam & Mary; & wc sail for the Pyrennees 
cither June 7 or July 5, I reckon, 

Sam 

The barking dog was Edward House, who had stayed with Uncle 

Sam and written an unsuccessful dramatization of The Prince and the 
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Pauper. When Miss Richardson’s version was produced he started a law¬ 
suit. Although his play had never been finished, a settlement was 
made with him. From the above letter it appears that he didn’t draw 
blood. What he said was probably false, because Uncle Sam would 
have gone for him if there had been any truth to it. 

Uncle Sam liked public approval as well as anyone, but he never 
let public opinion rule him. The person whose good opinion he valued 
most was himself, and in spite of the eulogy he gives himself he didn’t 
always have it. Livy came next, and then the rest of the family and 
other biased people. He knew his faults as well as anyone but he was 
used to them and didn’t want to lose them. He did have a strong 
conscience that worried him at times until he had proved to his own 
satisfaction that other people were to blame for his sins, but as a rule 
he let his character alone, and it may have been just as well. If he had 
worked too hard to improve it he probably would have lost his humor. 
You never read about a saint who had much humor. 


From Charles L. Webster to Hon. David B. Hill, Governor of the 
State of New York, 

i 

Fredonia, N. Y. November 'ityh, 1890 

Your Excellency: 

I understand that application is about to be made for the pardon of 
-Scott, 1 a convict in the State Prison at Sing Sing, who was con¬ 
victed in the Spring of 1887 of taking about $25,000 from the publish¬ 
ing firm of Charles L. Webster & Co. of New York City, which firm 
was composed of Mr. S. L. Clemens of Hartford, Conn., and myself. 

At the time-Scott made what restitution he could, about $8,ooo. 

He was living in New Jersey and surrendered himself without a 
requisition, saved the expense and trouble of a trial by a plea of guilty, 
and has in many ways shown repentance for his crime, which was 
his first offense. 

He has a wife and three small children depending upon him for 
support. I understand that his sentence expires (with commutation 
for good behavior) some time in next June, and it is felt that a pardon 


1 1 omit the full name. 
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in the near future would encourage him to become a law-abiding 
citizen as well as to restore him to his dependent family. 

I am informed that Mr. Clemens has already written you with¬ 
drawing all opposition to - Scott’s pardon, and as far as I am 

concerned, in view of all the circumstances I feel that the law has 
been vindicated and that it would be an act of mercy to himself and 
family to grant the pardon sought. 

With great respect, I am, 

Yours obediently 

Chas. L. Webster 

Hartford, June 3/91 

Dear Pamela: 

I am very glad you are going to Fredonia, for Annie must be lonely 
& need you very much. 

We all send love & congratulations to the new parents 2 & the new 
baby. 

The “fictitious” name we travel under is S L Clemens & family. 
The “"French village” has not yet been decided upon, but it will be 
Berlin part of the time — all of next winter, no doubt. 

• We have a permanent address — care Brown Shipley & Co., London. 

We are working & packing night & day, now — part of the trunks & 
two of the children go to New York tomorrow & the rest of us fol¬ 
low Friday. We sail at 5 a.m. Saturday in La Gascoigne for Havre, & 
shall remain 3 days in Paris making plans. 

Love to all, 

In haste 
Sam 


Charles L. Webster had died on April 26, 1891. 

After my father’s breakdown Uncle Sam put the publishing house 
in charge of Fred Hall, whom he describes as meaning 1 well, but 
wholly incompetent for the place, and went to live in Europe. In Mar\ 
Twain in Eruption he says: “Poor little Hall struggled along with it 
and got to borrowing money of a bank in which Whitford was a 


2 The Samuel E. Moffetts. 
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director — borrowing on notes endorsed by me and renewed from 
time to time. These notes used to come to me in Italy for renewals. 
I endorsed them without examining them, and sent them back. At 
last I found that additions had been made to the borrowings, with¬ 
out my knowledge or consent. I began to feel troubled. I wrote Mr. 
Hall about it and said I would like to have an exhaustive report of 
the condition of the business. The next mail brought that exhaustive 
report, whereby it appeared that the concern’s assets exceeded its 
liabilities by ninety-two thousand dollars. Then I felt better. But there 
was no occasion to feel better, for the report ought to have read the 
other way. Poor Hall soon wrote to say that we needed more money 
and must have it right away or the concern would fail.” 

At this very period he was writing Hall “you have done mag¬ 
nificently with the business” and praising him for being able to 
“keep the ship afloat in the storm that has seen fleets and fleets go 
down.” In the same letter he says: “Mrs. Clemens says I must tell you 
not to send us any money for a month or two, so that you may be af¬ 
forded what little relief is in our power.” It was quite true that the 
Mark Twain copyrights were a huge asset. As soon as the husiness 
panic subsided they brought Mark Twain an income of twenty-five 
thousand a year. And equally true that the business r :eded ready 
money. 

When the publishing house did fail, on April 18, 1894, Mark Twain 
took it calmly, but whei> the typesetter neared its end he almost went 
out of his mind. “It hit me like a thunder-clap,” he wrote from 
Europe, “I went flying here and there and yonder, not knowing what 
I was doing, and only one clearly defined thought standing up 
visible and substantial out of the crazy storm-drift — that my dream 
of ten years was in desperate peril. . . . Have you ever been like 
that? . . . There was another clearly defined idea —I must be there 
and see it die. That is, if it must die.” 

I can’t quite grasp Uncle Sam’s extreme love for the typesetter, 
that baby with a Gargantuan appetite that had ruined his publishing 
house. He was like the Lord, caring only for the sheep that had 
strayed. Twenty years later he looked at things through an even 
more distorted glass —and knew it. He said himself; used to re- 
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member what happened and what didn’t happen. Now I can re¬ 
member only what didn’t happen.” It was at this period that he 
started out to tell the truth and made an awful botch of it. He 
shouldn’t have tried it so late in life. 

The two letters that follow show an older Mark Twain. He seems 
to have lost his buoyancy, and although it came back to him at times 
in later life it was no longer a sign of energy that could not be 
bottled up. 


Mentone, March 21/92 

Dear Pamela: 

Your letter has come, & finds me with a cold in the head which makes 
me want to swear, & rheumatic threatenings which make me afraid to. 
These are the first rheumatic suggestions which I have had since last 
Christmas (to amount to much), & I reckon maybe they are due to 
your Christian Science. I couldn’t make out what was the trouble be¬ 
fore. Still, I am obliged to allow that possibly you have staved off the 
bulk of the attack & allowed only the remnant of it to get at me. 

Livy & I are here alone — to get some healing weather. We left 
all the others at school in Berlin. We have been here 3 weeks. The 
courier will take us to Pisa next Wednesday & then we shall go on 
to Rome while he goes to Berlin & fetches the tribe. 

I am getting strong again, & Livy is doing pretty well; so I sup¬ 
pose we should be content. But I am not content; for I cannot touch 
a pen without disabling my right shoulder. 

We both send a great deal of love to you & Annie & all sorts of 
good wishes. 

Sam 

Susie reached 20 day before yesterday. 

My grandmother was tolerant toward Christian Science but never 
completely convinced. I remember that the doctor came to see her 
at least once a week. But she did have an aversion to medicine. As a 
child in Tennessee she had been the victim of the current erase for 
medical experiment. 
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Villa Viviani 
Settignano (Florence) 

Feb. 5/95 

Dear Pamela: 

Orion writes me that you have been ill several weeks, & enclosed 
part of a letter from Annie about it. I am very sorry. Nobody seems 
to have good health but me, & / hadn’t last year. When I say nobody, 
I mean you & Livy, & Molly. Susy & Clara & Jean are well enough. 
Clara is spending the winter in Berlin studying music; the others 
are here, Susy studying singing, & Jean the languages. It is a marvel¬ 
ously beautiful winter — & quiet & restful out here in the country. 
Livy is not very well or strong, & here lately the dentist is trying to 
kill her. He seems to have furnished her a permanent toothache. 

I have written a ton of manuscript in the last few months. I very 
seldom lose a day, but to-day I was tired & took a holiday — the first 
time I have felt fatigue for a long time. 

We send a deal of love to you & Annie, & hope to hear a great deal 

better news about your health soon. 0 

1 'Sam 

A letter from Livy to her adopted sister, Mrs. Crane, whom shfc 
calls “my dear, darling, beloved sister,” gives an intimate picture of 
how he was feeling on the lecture tour around the world which he 
undertook in 1895 in order to pay his debts. Writing on shipboard 
from “Near the Equator” on September 5, 1895, she says: — 

Mr. Clemens seems entirely well again of his cold. I do trust that he 
is not going to be subject to these colds. He is pretty cheerful — in 
fact he appears entirely cheerful — but underneath he has a steady, 
unceasing feeling that he is never going to be able to pay his debts. 

I do not feel so—I am sure if his life and health are spared to him 
that it will not be lonig until he is out of debt. Won’t that be one 
joyful day. 

Livy, who knew him best, loved him most. Mark Twain was a 
devil to do business with but he was a joy to live with. He had a 
double personality (at least) and while I can’t unscramble the eggs 
I have given in this book some of the ingredients that went into the 
omelet. The title might well have been Mar\ Twain vs. Mar\ Twain, 
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since the book was intended to show that his letters of the Eighties 
refute the charges he made in 1906; but it seems to apply also to the 
struggles that went on between his conscious and unconscious. Like 
Pilate, he was puzzled by the problem “What is truth?” What came 
to him from the inside was as real as what came from the outside. 
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